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Mr. Mellon Says 
Europe Needs Aid 
Of United States 


Tells Union League Club Debt 
Settlements Should Give 
Nations Chance to 
Recover. 


Believes Lenient Policy 


Will Prove Profitable 


Treasury Department Has Not 
Overlooked Moral Obligations 
Brought On by War, 

He Declares. 


[Foreign Trade—Manufacturers— 
Exporters—Bankers.] 

Following is the full text of an address 
delivered by Secretary of the Treasury 
Mellon before the Union League Club at 
Philadelphia March 24: 

“T feel that I am with old friends when 
Ll come to this place where as a fellow 
member I have had many years of 
pleasant association, it is indeed an 


so 


and 


honor to appear before the Union League | 


Club 
tive 


of construc- 
and to sound 
I thank Governor 
Sproul for this opportunity to talk to you 
concerning of those policies which 
are of serious import to all of us at this 
time. 
“War 
individual 


with its long history 
support to the nation 
policies of Government. 


some 


is a supreme effort. In 
merges his individuality, 
prejudices and himself into the national 
spirit. With peace, this union of all in a 
common cause disappears. Again arise 
selfishness and controversy exaggerated by 
the fact that victory has not meant ease 
but only more work. A nation’s effort to 
win the peace is much less effective than 
its effort to win the war, and to my mind 
this is the reason why we find reconstruc- 
tion so difficult. We put every effort into 
fighting the flood, and we hate the drudg- 
ery of clearing the land of the mud and 
stones left by the retiring waters. But 
this work must be done, and it requires 
clear eyes to see that we Americans are 
acting in our own true interest in helping 
others restore peace conditions. IT wish 
“@oFtouch briefly upon some of the aspects 
ff this fiscal restoration in Europe and of 
our own direct concern therein. 

Europe’s Financial Reorganization. 

“If we think of the financial reorganiza- 
tion of Europe along the same general 
lines as the reorganization of some large 
industrial corporation heavily involved 
after a severe depression, I think we can 
visualize in terms by which you 
business men will readily understand 
the problems requiring solution. When 
through mismanagement or misfortune a 
corporation has become financially embar- 
rassed and a plan for its future is to be 
worked out, the reorganization managers 
must consider three things: 

“First, the expenses must be cut and 
sales increased so that cperating loss be 
changed to operating profit. With a gov- 
ernment, this means that its budget must 
be balanced. 


as 


“Second, the demand liabilities of the 
corporation must be determined and their 
payment so arranged that the corporation 
can meet its obligations as they mature in 
the future. With government this 
means the funding of its foreign indebted- 
ness, now principally the inter-Allied war 
debts. 


a 


“And, finally, the corporation must ob- 
tain new capital so as to pay obligations 
which cannot be funded and to make im- 
provements which will reduce costs and in- 
crease sales. With a government, this 
means the obtaining of new loans abroad 
lo stabilize the currency and make pro- 
ductive the industries of the country. 

Balancing the Budget. 

“The first problem, as you see, is entirely 
a matter of internal management. We in 
America have nothing to do with the bud- 
get of another nation, either in the Treas- 
ury or: private lenders of capital. There 
is io fact, however, that a nation will 
find difficulty in selling bonds in America 
if it cannot show its ability to meet cur- 
rent expenses out of current revenues, 
just as it is impossible for reorganization 
managers to get new capital if they cannot 
show that their corporation can operate in 
the future at a profit. 
indirect upon 
fairs abroad, a 

“With the second problem the Govern- 
ment of the United States is directly con- 
cerned. We contributed liberally in loans 
to our Allies during the war, and we sup- 
ported them, and many of the new nations 
carved out of old countries, in the period 
of their extreme distress immediately after 
fighting ceased. 
we like it 
creditor of 


So we do exert an 


pressure even internal af- 


We have become, whether 
the most important 
Kurope. In this capacity 
are like the general creditors of the em- 
barrassed corporation. Our money is in 
and we want it veut, but it is impossible to 
get more than the debtor can pay. 
insist upon too difficult 
nothing. We must 
terms will give our debtor reasonable 
opportunity to live and to prosper. More 
it will not pay, and more we can not col- 
lect. 

“The third problem, that of new capital, 
a matter for our private bankers and 
for our investors. It is not an 
Government question. Like 
are asked to put money into the 


b} 


or not, 


we 


If we 
terins, we receive 
then settle upon such 


is 
American 
those who 
reorgan- 
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England Buys 7,868 


American Typewriters 


January Shipments to United 
Kingdom Reach Value of $438,- 
754, Says Commerce Report. 


[Foreign Trade—Manufactures.] 
King George’s recently reported objec 
tions to the predominance of American- 
made typewriters in England interest- 
ingly reflected in trade figures made pub- 
by the Department -of Commerce, 
which reveal the United Kingdom as the 


is 


| best customer of the United States for 


it the | 
his | 





typewriters. 

January exports to the United Kingdom 
alone, as announced March 24, amounted 
to 5,326 new standard machines, valued 
at $348,915; 2,120 new portable typewriters 
valued at $80,313, and 412 rebuilt machines 
valued at $9,526. 

France and Soviet Russia are also 
among the best customers for this Ameri- 
can product. France during the month 
bought 1,919 new standard machines and 
1,056 portables, with a total value of more 
than $175,090. Russia bought 1,090 ma- 
chines valued at $93,572, these being all 
standard builds and including no portables 
or rebuilts. 


Rivers and Harbors 
- Billls Shelved By 


Leaders in House 


Postponement of Calendar Call 
For Measure Is Refused By 


‘ . ~ e 
Steering Commitee. 
(Commerce—Shipping—Construction— 
Agriculture.] 

HTiouse Republican leaders, March 24, 
shelved the $40,000,000 omnibus rivers and 
harbors bill, which was to have included 
provisions for taking over the barge canal 
across New York State, and the diversion 
of water from Lake Michigan into the IIli- 
nois River. A special rule would have 
to be obtained it from the rules com- 
mittee to allow it to be called up later. 


for 


At a session of the House steering com- 
mittee, at which members of 
States and Rep. Dempsey, of Lockport, 
New York (Rep.), chairman of the rivers 
and harbors committee, cppeared, it 
decided that the committee should not 
be allowed to bring up its omnibus bill 
under two calendar days, as requested by 
Rep. Dempsey. 

Measure Not Ready. 
The bill is still 


the 


was 


much 
according 


in the of 
consideration, to Chairman 
Dempsey. It would have been impossible 
to have brought it up March 24 under 
the calendar call which rested with the 
rivers and harbors committee. 

To the call, Chairman Dempsey 
asked Majority Leader Tilson and the 
steering committee to delay it until next 
week, when he hoped to a bill 
ported. 


course 


save 


have re- 


In bearing out the refusal given Chair- 


| 


| an exorbitant level, pagticularly in the 
D 


Lake 


| Doctor 


man Dempsey the previous day by Leader | 


Tilson, the 
Dempsey 


steering 


he would 


not be permitted to 
call up the bill on any—calendar day if it 
contained such controversial 
the “All-American” New York 


matters as 


canal and 


[Continued on Page 15. 
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conference 
Publications 
Ilome Economics 


Opposes Inquiry 
Into Exchanges 


Of Price Lists 


Commissioner W. E. Hum- 
phrey Gives Dissenting Opin- 
ion on Decision to Send 
Out Questionnaire. 


Wants It Pointed Out 
Reply Not Compulsory 


Declares Politics Is Involved in 
Proposed Plan, and Calls | 
the Investigation 
Unfair. 


[Commerce—Associations—Manufacturers 
—Retailers—Lawyers—Banks— 
Investment Brokers.] 
Commissioner William IF. Humphrey 
made public on March 24 a dissenting opin- 
to the action taken by the Federal 
Trade Commission in ordering an investi- 
gation, directed Senate resolution, 
into open-price associations. The opinion 

follows in full: 

“The here further proceed- 
ings under Senate Resolution No. 28. This 
resolution directs the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to investigate the activities of 
‘open price associations.’ In the third 
paragraph of this resolution is found the 
following language: 


ion 


by a 


question is 


‘“*Whereas such associations may exert 


a large influence in maintaining prices at 


case of manufacturing c@Oncerns the prod- 
ucts of which protected high 
tariff.’ 

“He would credulous 
neophyte whv could not 
meaning of that language. Every member 
of Congress and of this commission has 
announced that the commission should not 
be for political purposes, yet, 
under this resolution the commission pro- 
ceeded to have questionnaires sent, as far 
as known, to all open price associations. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


are by a 


be a political 


translate the 
! 


used and 


“The replies to these questionnaires were 
not satisfactory to the Economic Division. 
Walker, the head 
ment, then declared that the only scientific 
way to procure the information needed, 
was to send out questionnaires to associ- 
ations that were not open price and, of 
course, not within the purview of the 
resolution. The commission has directed 
him to do this, after the majority ex- 
pressly refused to compel him to file a 
momorandum giving the reasons therefor. 

Agree on Status. 

-riet to in mind that Dr. 
Walker, he asked this permission, 
and Commissioner Van Fleet, who made the 
motion to permit this action, both agree 
that other than open price associations | 
are not within the provisions of the resolu- 
tion. It therefore, admitted that we 
have no legal right to require these other | 
associations any questionnaire, 
and it that 
associations been 


is well keep 


when 


is, 


to answer 
admitted 
have never 


is also these other 


accused of | 





been Gsserted that 
Commission, 
purposes for 


the Federal 
to the 


Trade 
intents and 


contrary 
which it 
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Page. Col. 


Report Judge English 


Im peachment to House 


Matter Will Be Called Up for 


Action Early Next 


Week. 


([Lawyers—Ilinots—Courts. | 


The House Judiciary Committee 


agreed to report the impeachment 
case of Judge English, of the Eighth 
District of Mlinois, the 
March The will embody 
five charges and there will be seven 


managers on the part of the House. 


to House, 


25. report 


The report will be made by Chair- 
man Graham, of the Committee, as 
a privileged matter: the report will 
be called up for action by the House 
early next week. 


President Receives 
Ambassador From 


Republic of Chile 


Don Miguel Cruchaga Torconal 


Formally Presents Letters 
Of Credence at the 
White House. 


{Foreign Relations—Tacna-Arica.] 
The new Chilean Ambassador, 
Miguel Cruchaga Torconal], 
ceived officially by 
the White House. 
in Washington as Special 
Chilean Government 


been 
Coolidge 


has 
President 


Agent 
in the 
of the services which the President 
rendered as Arbitrator in this matter. 

Ifi presenting his letters 
the remarks of the Ambassador 
full, as follows: 


were, 


“Excellency: 

“T have the honor 
Excellency’s hands a 
which accredit me as 


to place 


of the 
Ambassador 


im 


copy 


Your Excellency’s Government. 


_ “It will afford me great pleasure in the 
| discharge of the mission entrusted’ to me, 
work #arfied on by my 
| distinguished predecessor and to devote all 
; my efforts to make still closer the cordial 


to. cqnginue . the 


political relations which 


which cannnot but be strengthened in the 


future. 
“T will 


also endeavor to further 


countries, an 
substantial 
yet 


intercourse 
progression 
increased under 


a 


may 


and 


be a policy 


Don 
re- 
at 
Mr. Cruchaga has been 
of the | 
Tacna-Arica 
plebiscite and in his formal speech spoke 


has 


of credence, 
in 


Your 
Letters 
Extra- 
ordinary and Plenipotentiary of Chile near 


have been culti- 
vated between our two countries since the 
dawn of our independent life, a friendship 
fortified during nearly six score years and 


the | 
growth of commercial relations Qbetween 
intensified 
which 
ot 


complete understanding and intelligence. 


“To carry out the aims already set forth 


and which always will guide me in 


to the bosom of this great nation, 
upon the 
Excellency 
workers in 

“May I allowed 
reiterate to Your 
of the Government 


for the valuable 


generous of 
of enlightened « 
Government. 


cooperation 
and the 
Your 
be this opportunity 
Mxeellency the 
and ef 


have 


people 
service you 


[Continued on Page 15. 


the | 
| discharge of the mission which brings me | 


I 
cherish the hope that I will be able to rely } 
Your 


Te 
thanks 
Chile 


ren- 
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Full Report on Second Session of Senate Com- 
mittee Investigating Tariff Commission . Page 5 

Department of Agriculure Reports on Eftec- | 
tiveness of Crop Rotation............ Page 6 

I. C. C. Report on Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy Railroad Rate-Makins 


Pwoceedings ....... ..+....Pages l and 7 


Valuation | 


Final Rate Value 
Of Burlington 
$494.632,997 


Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion Announces Finding 
That Figure as of 
June 30, 1917. 


Road’s Capitalization 


Fixed at $286,452,800 


Reproduction, New. of Property 
Owned, Excluding the Land, 
Would Cost $487,- 
748,489. 


[Railroads—Rates—Banks—Shippers. ] 
The 


poses 


value for 
the 
the 
tailroad 
of June 
valuation report 
715 by 
Commission on 


tinal 
of 


by 


rate-making 
common-carrier property 
Chicago, Burlington & 
is found to $494,632,- 
30, 1917, in a tentative 
in Valuation No. 
the Interstate Commerce 
Mareh 24. The value of 
used placed at $497,441,- 
888, including $2,921,808 for leased lines. 
The outstanding 
valuation 


pur 


owned 


Quincy be 


557, as 
Docket 
issued 
the property is 
capitalization of 
date was $286,452,800, of which 
$110,839,100 represents common stock and 
$175,613,700 funded debt. The investment 
in equipment stated in the 
company’s books was $461,509,295. 

“With 
accounting examination,” 
| “this amount would be reduced to $425,- 
949,052." The of reproduction new 
of the property owned, excluding land, is 
given as $487,748,489, and the 
used the cost of reproduction 
ported $490,434,053 and the 


389,270,772. 


as 


road and 


as 


readjustments required by our 


the report says, 
cost 


property 


new is 


re- 
as cost less 
| depreciation a«= 
Sihall Properties’ Value. 
The Commission also public its 
tentative valuation ou several 
smaller properties included in the Burling- 
ton system, finding the final of the 
property owned and used follows: 
Fort Worth & Denver City Railway, as of 
1918, $17,.970.000; Quincy, Omaha & Kansas 
City Railway, as of 1917, $5,775,000: Wich 
ita Valley Railway. 1918, 670,000. 

The company also carrier 
amounting to 160,116 which are 
given a present value as of valuation date 
ef $73,036,617; investments in miscellane- 
ous physical property amounting to $3,- 
120,336; | securities of other companies, 
held for noncarrier purposes, of 
value of $54,138.520 and value 
| $36,683,792, stated by Burlington 
its net investment of 
| companies. 

Extracts 


made 
reports 


value 


as 


aus of 
held 


acres, 


lands 





a par 
of 


as 


a book 
the 
in securities other 


from the Burlington report, 
which is voluminous, are as follows: 
Capitalization.- 


| McNary, 
| Sackett, Schall, Shortridge, Stanfield, Wat- | 


The Burlington has out- 


of 


| standing. on date 
$286.452.800 
debt, of 
common 


funded debt. 


valuation, a total par 
capital 
$110.839,100 
and 


value of in stock and 


long-term which rep- 


resents stock 


| McKellar, 


Results of Corporate Operations. 


For the period from July 1, 1856, to date 


the railway 


62.5 per 


o” valuation, aggregate oper- 


ating expenses have been cent 


[Continued on Page 7.) 
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“ / N PROPORTION as the 

“structure of a Govern- 
ment gives force to public 
opinion, it essential that 
opinion should be 
enlightened.” 


—George Washington. 


is 
public 
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M eat Exports Dro p 
Below 1925 Record 


Higher Domestic Prices Held Re- 
sponsible by Department of 
Commerce. 


{[Commerce—Packers—Shippers— 
Stockmen.] 


Exports of méats and meat products 


from the United States during, February, 
1926, amounted to 49,358,977 pounds valued 
at $10,081,758, while the exports of animal 


oils and fats during the same month io- 


taled 75,458,886 pounds with a value of 


$11,574,475, according to figures made pub- 
lic March 24 by the Com- 


Department of 


merce. 
Re 


export 


Higher prices in the country re- 


sponsible for the continued slow 


which 


the 


movement of meats and fats are 


below 1925 amounts, states depart- 


ment’s Foodstuffs Division. For the eight- 


month period ending February, 1926, 


ports of 
the 1925 


animal oils 


ex- 


20.7 cent below 


period. 


meats were 
total for the 
and fats during 
18. 4 


per 
same while 
the same pe- 


riod declined cent. 


Long and Short Haul 
Railroad Bill Lost in 


per 


Senate By 46-33 Vote. 


Thirty Republicans and Fifteen 
Democrats Counted Against 
Senator Gooding’s Proposal 

For Changing Rates. 


[Senate—Railroads] 
March 
the bill introduced 
(Rep.), of Idaho, 
would have prohibited the Interstate Com- 
from authorizing rail 
roads to charge a lower rate for a 


of 
by 
which 


The Senate on 
46 to 33, rejected 
Senator Gooding 


24, by/a vote 


merce Commission 
haul than for a shorter haul over the same 
route. 

The vote was as follows: 

Ayes—Republicans: Borah, Srookhart 
Cameron, Capper, Couzens, 
ing, Harreld, Howell, Johnson, 
Norris, Nye, Oddie, Pines, Reed (Pennsyl- 
vania), Smoot, Wadsworth. Total 18. 
Ashurst, Blease, Bratton, 
Broussard, Caraway, Jones of New Mexico, 
Kendrick, King, Pittman, Rob- 
insom of Arkansas, Stephens, 
Walsh and Wheeler. 

Grand total, 33. 


Frazier, Good- 


LaFollette, 


Democrats: 


tansdell, 
Sheppard, 


Total, 15. 


Noes. 
Bingham, Butler. Dale, 
Deneen. Edge, Fernald, Gil- 
lett, Goff, Greene, Hale, Wash- 
ington, Keyes, Lenroot, McKinley, McLean, 
Means, Metcalf, Phipps, 


Republicans: 
Ernst, Fess, 
Jones of 
Moses, 


Weller, 


9 
30. 


son, Williams, and Willis.  To- 
tal, 
Democrats: 
Fletcher, 
Neely, 


Trammel, 


Bayard, Bruce, Edwards, 


Ferris, George, Glass, 
Overman, Simmons, 
Swanson, Tyson. Total, 15. 
Farmer-Labor: 
Grand total, 46. 


Under the terms of the 


Shipstead 


unanimous con- 


sent agreement previously entered into, 
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Harris, | 


Should Publish 
Tariff Reports, 


Witness Avers 


Thomas Walker Page, Pormer 
Vice-Chairman of Tariff Com- 
| mission, Testifies Before 
Select Committee. 


Says Sugar Report Was 
Withheld By President 


Members of Commission Were 
Unanimously in Favor of Re- 
duction of Sugar Tariff, 

Mr. Page States. 


[Corporations—Manufacturers—Labor 


Foreign Trade.] 
The verbatim the testi- 
mony before the Senate committee in- 


be- 


report of 
vestigaling the Tariff Commission 


gins on Page 5 of this issue. 


livery member 
iff Commission 
tariff 


was 


of the United States Tar- 
favored a reduction in the 
sugar at the their report 
to the President, according to 

received Thomas Walker 


and 


on time 
made 

information by 
member vice chairman 


the Commission 


Page, former 


of and passed on by him 
March 24 to the special Senate committee, 
headed by Senator Joseph T. Robinson, 
(Dem.) Ark., which is investigating the ad- 
ministration of the Tariff Commission. 
This testimony was brought out near the 
close of the second day’s hearing, at which 
| Mr. was the witness, while 
Senator David A. Reed, (Rep.) Penn., was 
questioning the witness on the advisability 
or inadvisability of making public reports 


of investigations by the Commission. 


Page only 


In answering Senator Reed the witness 
| stated idea why the President 
had withheld the sugar, report, but that 
he thought all public reports and investi- 
| gations should be made public in the pub- 
lic interest. Reed asked if 
knew complexion of the Committee 
on the questiongof a sugar tariff. 


he had no 


Senator he 


the 


“The Commigsion was unanimous in its 
recommendation that there be a reductfon 
of the tariff on sugar,”’ he stated. 

“Are you sure of that,’’ Senator Reed 
asked. ‘ 

“So I 


have been given 


the witness replied. 


to understand,” 





Discriminatory Protectionist. 

the course of the hearing Mr. 

described himself “discrimina- 
tory protectionist,” although a Democrat. 
He expressed the belief that if all protec- 

| tive tariffs should be eliminated disaster 

to business would result. 


During 


Page as a 


“Tam highly gratified to hear you say 
that,’ Senator Reed, who was questioning 
him, stated. 

“But I to qualify that statement 
| by saving, at the same tint® that disaster 
also would result if everything was placed 
on a highly protective basis,” 

Questioning 


wish 


he retorted. 
Chairman Robinson 
| brought out the statement, which the wit- 
ness described that the 
} only commodity on which duties have been 
| reduced flex- 
ible The 
an exhaustive investf- 
of producing live Bob 
Mexico compared to 
United States 


by 


as “amusing,” 
under the 
live 
asked 
gation the 
White quail 
“similar industry” 
had been 

“T don't 


provisions of the 
Bob Whit@ quail. 


tariff is 
Chairman 


it 
cost 
in as 
in the 
made. 
know the re- 


he replied. 


for I never saw 
port on live Bob White quail,” 
Reed if the duty on 
wheat not been reduced, 
to replied that it had 
| when the duty on wheat was raised. “Do 
you that?” the 


Senator asked 
had 


witness 


by-products 
which the 





see anything amusing in 


questioner asked. 
Opposed Flexible Provisions. 

Mr. Page stated that he was appointed 
to the Tariff Commission in March, 1918, 
and resigned in the fall of 1922 upon the 
passage of the tafiff act of 1922. He gave 
as his reasons for resigning that he did 
not the flexible provisions were 
practicable, feasible or in any way to the 
| interests of the country at large and that 
| he also did not believe that changing the 
assessment of ad valorem duties from the 
to domestic value basis waa 


or 


believe 


the 
practicable. 
Questioning 
Follette (Rep., 
that 

| brought 
| President 


foreign 
feasible 
by Senator Robert M. La 
Wis.) elicited the statement 
considerable had been 
to Commission by 
the Com- 
the witness de- 
efficient and in 
to the Commis- 
and rep lace him with a Republican 
| who applied direct to the White House and 
through the then Attorney General, Harry 
M. Daugherty. 

“There 
on the 
oftice,”’ 
there 


pressure 
the 
Harding to discharge 


bear on 
mission's secretary, whom 


| scribed as ‘‘competent, 


every .way satisfactory 


sion,” 


was actual 


my 


never 
during 

to 

conflicting 


any friction 
tenure of 
“While 
time 
| to time as to the significance of facts or 
the interpretation to given them, but 
these conflicts of opinion were never suf- 
| ficient to make it for the Com- 
to have a report. There 
unanimity in report the Com- 
mission sent to Congress and in all publi- 
cations of the Commission.” 
| Chairman Robinson asked the witness 
| if he knew the origin and history of the 
flexible provisions in the tariff act of 
1922. He replied that they were discussed 
at White House conference at which 
| President ali members of the 


Continued on Page 15.J 


Commission 


he replied questions. 


were views from 
be 


necessary 
divided 
every 


mission 


was 


a 
Harding, 



















‘ODAT'S 


PAGE INDEX 


siti, 
Standard Code 


© Of Traffie Laws 





Recommended 


National Conference of Street 


4 


* and Highway Safety Wants 
Single System for 
United States. 
Secretary Hoover 


on 


o 


* Delegates Will Ask State Gov- 


ernments to Enact Legislation 


8 to Bring About Road 
* Regulations. 
* [Automobiles — Associations — Legislation 
—Lawyers—Highways—Safety.] 
Adoption of a nation-wide traffic code 
«- Which delegations from the several states 


will endeavor to have their respective mu- 


YEARLY 


Presides at Session 





nicipalities or legislatures embrace as law | 


closed the three-day sessions of the Na- 
ticnal Conference on Street and Highway 


Safety at the United States Chamber of 
Commerce March 24. 
Amendments and additions were sug- 


Hoover, 


of 
of the conference. 


Commerce Herbert 


the proposed code were aired on the floor 
of the conference vesterday, and the meas- 
for | 


ures which to serve as a guide 


state and municipal authorities 
tually completed. 


are 


were vil 


Concerted action was the keynote of the 
bodies 


conference, official and nonofficial 


evincing an entire Willingness to cooperate 
in effecting the recommendations set forth. 
rec- 
re- 


the 


individuals and bodies made 
were adopted or 
the 


Certain 
ommendations which 
jected according 
conference. 


majority of 


to 


the questions discussed 


Among 


whether the license tag should go with car 


or owner, whether the drive-yourself 
should be classified as 
whether yellow 


as the cautionary 


vehicle, or 


adopted color in 


grade crossing accidents, and what should 


y ‘be speed limits 


More stringent requirements 


the issuance of licenses and the imposition 
the 


~of penalties were recommended by 


New York, New Jersey and other delega- 
tions 
Reports Received. 

As proof of the willingness of official 
and nonofficial bodies to cooperate in put- 
ting into effect the recommendations of 
the Conference, reports were received at < 
meeting of representatives of state delega- 


tions and interested organizations. The 
Eastern Conference of Motor Vehicles Ad- 
ministrators announced that the Con- 


ference recommendations will be taken 
at its April session. 


will develop plans for a 


¢ 


gested at the meetings which, like former 
meetings, were presided over by Secretary 
chairman 


were 


car 
a public or private 
red should be 
tail 
lights, what steps should be taken to reduce 


regarding 


up 
The National Safety 

Council Announced that the quarterly meet- 
‘sting of managers of local safety councils 
series of regional 


| payments of travel 


Disputed provisions in | 


| authorizing an appropriation therefor. 
| ferred to the Committee on 


in 


290) 








Bills Introduced 


In the 
United States Senate 
March 24, 1926 








A bill by Mr. Jones, Wash., authorizing 
conversion of the United Stages Veterans 
Hospital No. 94 at American Lake, Wash., 
from a neuro-psychopathic hospital into a 
general medical and surgical hospital, and 
Re- 
Public 


ings and Grounds. 


Mr. Capper, from the Committee on the | 


District of Columbia, to which was referred 


the bill relating to giving false informa- | 
tion regarding the commission of crime 

the District of Columbia, reported it 
without amendment and submitted a re- 


port thereon. 

Mr. Means, Committee on 
Claims, to which the fol- 
lowing bills, reported them severally with- 
out amendment and submitted reports 
thereon: 

A bill for the R. H. 

A bill to authorize the general account- 
ing officers of the United States to allow 
credit to Galen L. Tait, collector and dis- 
agent, District of Maryland. for 
and subsistence ex- 


the 
referred 


from 
were 


relief of King 


bursing 


penses made on properly certified and ap- 
proved vouchers: 

A bill for the 
McKim, general 
ers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, 
ited, of London, England: and 

A bill for the relief of the owner of 
ferryboat New York. 

Mr. Means also, 
Claims, to which 
1860) for the relief of F. 
with an 


of Lawford 


and 
iSmploy- 


relief 
agents for the 


the 


on 
bill 
Proudfoot, 


the Committee 
the 


trom 
referred 
G. 


was 
(s. 
reported it amendment and sub- 
mitted a report thereon 

A bill Mr. Willis 
States citizenship upon certain inhabitants 
of the Islands extend the 
naturalization thereto; the Com- 


mittee Immigration 


Mr. 
Claims, which 
for the of 
dore Company, reported it without amend- 
thereon. 


by to confer United 


Virgin and to 


laws to 
on 
Bayard, 
to 
relief 


Committee ¢ 
the 


Steve- 


the yn 


referred 


from 
was 
the Monumental 
ment and submitted a report 
same committee, to 
which was the bill making 
appropriation to pay the State 6 Massa- 
for expenses paid, 
request of the President, pro- 
the harbors and fortifying the coast 
during the Civil War, in accordance with 
the findings of the Court of Claims and 
Senate Report Numbered 764, Sixty-sixth 
Congress, third it with 
an amendment report 
thereon. 

A bill by Mr 
crease of pension 


from the 
referred 


He also 


an 
and 


chusetts incurred 


at the in 


tecting 


session, reported 


and submitted a 
Harreld 


to Noah 


granting an 


E. ¢ 





urtis: to 


the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill Mr. 
American Merchant 
and 


by Pepper to upbuild the 


Marine in 


Foreign 


the replacement of 


to the 


Trade to insure 


vessels now in use Committee on 


| Commerce 


} bill 


conferences to promote widest adoption of | 


The Alabama, 
Texas 


will 


the recommendations 
linois, Tennessee, 
that 
eall 
the 


The Society 


and 
their 
conferences 


announced they ask 


ernors to state-wide for 


adoption of recommendation into 





the 2.500.000 


; year 


ported tl 


he 


cars being 





e sed 


brakes and with other improvements a 


direct result of the 1924 Conference recom- 
mendations, and that other changes are 
the subject of an intensive study at the 


present moment. 


of Commissioners on Uniform State 


reported that the proposed uniform motor 


vehicle code will be 


presented for ction 
at its next meeting. 
Drafting Committee Members. 
The following are the members of the 


drafting committee detailed to prepare the 


final by 


state delegations and groups 


report, as appointed the 
Alabama, 
Duvall 
Stoeckel: 
ms at. 
Indiana, C. L 
David: Maine, F 
Frank H. Phelps 
Michigan 
M. 
Missour 


London G. Smith 
Hon. 


Prouce 


Ww 


Colorado 
Gq. Connecticut, 


D. 


Robbins 
Delaware, S. 
Towler 
Hen L, 
B 
Massachusetts, I 

H. D. Brown 
Babcock: Mississippi. J: 

Ray 
New 
New Jersey, W. 
nett; Ohio, R. 
H. Herdman: 
Eynon 





Marshall; 
‘rank FE 
Lyman: Minne 
s'sota, C. ve Mil 


sJer: 
M. 


Hinckle; 
Cary Hampshire, John 
L. Dill: New 
Bb. Ackerman: 
Pennsylvania 
G 


Griffin 
York, Har 
Oregon, H 

Benjamin G 

Island, R 


Utah, C. T 


Rhode 
R. I. Lee 
mont, A. H. Grant: Virginia, 
West Virginia. C. E 


Texas, Bailey 
We A 


Morgan 


Smith 


Samuel Bryan: Automobile Clubs, T. B. 
Henry; Automobile Manufacturers Wil- 
liam E. Metzger: Automotive Engineers 


H. L. Horning; Chambers of Commerce and 


Trade Associations, 
Police, L 
on Uniform State Laws, 


Ww. 
Morgan Collins; 
B 


Hall; Driveyour 


George 








Court 
self Operations, 
Railways, 


Judges, Judge 


r. 
Lucius 





sear 
Emerson; 


Storrs; Engineers 


City Planners, B. F. Goodrich: Insurance 
Companies, Albert W. Whitney: Motor Ve 
hicle Administrators M. O. Eldridge; 
Municipal Councilmen and Officials, T. J. 
Bowlden: Railroads, F. F. Rowe: Safety 
Councils, I.. A. DeBlois: State Highway 


Officials, 
Owners, 


Frank r 
Ww. W 
Miss Harriet 


Rodgers 
Cloud;:Womens Organiza 


tions, Beard 


Denver and Rio Grande R. R. 


To Build New Branch in Utah 


[ Transportation—Manufacturers—Shippers 


—Engineers—Labor—Stock Brokers 
—Banks. | 


Denver 
and 


were 


The 
“Railroad 
Railroad 
state Commerce 
to abandon 


and Rio 


the 
uuthorized 


Grande 
Kenilworth 
by 
Commission 
to interstate 
commerce, a line extending : 


and 

the 
March 

and 


on 


as 


Kenilworth to frenilworth Junction, Utah 

The Denver and Rio Grande Western 
also was authorized to construct branch 
line from Spring Canyon Junction easterhs 


in Carbon county, Ulah, 


oe 


6.23 iiles 


Il- 
delegations 
gov- 


law. 
Automotive Engineers re- 
pur- 
are equipped with better 


Sa 


The National Conference 


Laws 


Various 


B. 
Florida, 
Illinois, Riehard R. Meents: 
i a, F. E. 


aryland, 


Nebraska, G. 


Wellington; 
Ver- 


Wisconsin, 


R. Kelly; Chiefs of 
Commissioners 


Young; 


Hlectric 


and 


Taxicab 


Western 
Hielper 

Inter- 
foreign 


75 miles from 


| Naval 
| bill providing reimbursement to 
; Calle 


| reported it 


| tional encampment 


the Commiittee 
referred the 
H. Willey, 


and 


from 
which 
Charles 


Mr. Swanson, 
Naval Affairs, to 
for the relief 
reported it 
mitted a report 

Mr. 


was 
of 
without amendment sub- 
thereon. 

the Committee on 
referred the 
J. M. La- 
as instructor at the 
Naval Academy, Annapolis, 
1914, to October 19. 
and 


Shortridge, from 


Affairs, to which was 


for services 
United States 
Md., October 1, 
1914, reported it without 
submitted a report thereon 

Mr. the 
Claims, to which was referred the bill for 


from 
amendment 


Tyson, from Committee on 


the relief of the State of Vermont, sub- 
mitted an adverse report thereon. 

Mr. Tyson, from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, to which was referred the | 





bill for the relief of James Madison Brown, 
without 
thereon. 


and sub- 


reported it amendment 
mitted a report 
Committee 
the bill 
for the 


Steel 


the on 


amending 


He also, from 
referred 
1925, 

sethlehem 
ra., 
and submitted a 


which 
Act March 4, 
employees of the 
Bethlehem, 


to was 


of relief 
Com- 
pany, reported it without 


amendment report there- 
on 

Committee on Claims, 
the bill for 
Larkin and Lona Larkin, 


and sub- 


also, from the 


He 


to hich was referred 
relief of Oliver J 
amendment 


with an 


thereon 

1 by Mr. 
retary} War to 
Knights of Pythias, 
at 
at 


mitted a report 
author- 
to the 


tents 


A joint resolutior Watson 


the Se« loan 


of 





iform Rank 


1 other equipment for use ts na- 





and 
to be held Chicago 
August 8th, 1926. teferred 


Military Affairs 


Ill., beginning 


to the Committee on 


‘Status of American-Owned 


German Realty Questioned | 
[Real Estate—Foreign Affairs—Germany.] 


The Secretary of State would be asked 
to furnish information about the Schutz- 
verband or a similar organization in Ger- 


which 


is 


many, 


| German citizens to recover real estate pur- 


| chased by) 


duced 


Americ s. if a resolution intro- 


the 
Woodrum, 


an 
92 Dy 


Repre 
Va 


in House March 


sentative of Roanoke, 
(Dem.), 

He 
patible with 
tion, if any, has been taken to protect the 


hts of 


is adopted. 
be 
public 


asked if 


would also not incom- 


the interest. what ac- 


rig American citizens so involved.” 








Baloon Tires Reduce Auto 
Accidents, Engineer Says 


{Automobiles—Rubber—Safet »y— 
Manufacturers. ] 


Balloon tires und steel bodies by 


eliminating vibration, are reducing 


fatigue of drivers and thus materially 


cutting down the number of auto- 
mobile accidents, H. L. Horning of 
the Society of Automotive Engineers 


asserted the 


the 


at 
National] 


Safety 


second day's meeting 


Street 





Conference on 


und Highway 





Balloon tires have influenced the 
life of the motor car itself inaterially, 
Mr. Horning said, while steel bodies 


have had the same effect in the motor 


car as in the railroad ca 





Build- 





| tive George F, Brumm, 


Lim- | 


bill | 


in- | 


on | States. 


Claims, | 


of | 


the | 


alleged to be encouraging | 


| respect 
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Exemption of Radium 
Mining From Annual 
Assessment Discussed 


House Committee on Mines and 
Mining Considers Proposal of 
Representative Brumm. 


Letter Opposing Measure 
Is Sent By Secretary Work 





Meeting Adjourned to March 31 to 
Give Opponents Time to 


Present Arguments. 
{ Mines—Radium—Taxes—Tariffs. } 





The Brumm bill for suspension of re 
quirements of annual assessment work on 
radium ore mining claims 
was discussed before the HEfouse Mines and 
Mining Committee March 24, 


(Rep.) of Miners- 


for three years 


Representa - 


| vile, Pa., told the committee that the 
mining of radium ore must be considered 
in a different light from other mine 
products. He said it is of great benefit 


to humanity, a project im whith the com- 
panies concerned have put $600,000, and 
an infant industry which needs develop- 
ment in this country 

“Why should these people be any dif- 
ferent from the other miners in the 
| United States?” was the attitude the op 
ponents of the bill took, as expressed by 
Representative Charles EE. Winter, (Rep. 
of Casper. Wyo. 

A letter from Secretary of the Interior 
Work was read by Chairman Robinson 
(Rep.) of Barbourville. Ky., in which he 


expressed disapproval of the bill as being 


a discrimination against certain sections. 


Mr. Work's Position Criticized. 

This is the exact opposite of the stand 
the Secretary took on this question last 
year.” Mr. Brumm declared. “1 think his 
report is’ self-contradictory and ridiculous 
in the face of the great work that these 


people are doing, to say that the situation 


is the same as all other mines.” 

Does this bill cover any ore but 
radium?*" the chairman asked 

“The bill covers all radium ore said 
Representative Colton (Rep.), of Vernal, 
| Utah, “‘and it might be construed to cover 
some others. These claims are located 
in the same sections aS other ore claims 


which cannot be worked profitably because 
of lack Here 
you are excusing men with certain claims 


of transportation ‘facilities. 


| and restricting men who have claims next 


them. 





to Both may be of future value, 
and the line of discrimination is so fine 
that it would be hard to explain to the 
miners 

I don't believe there are products of 
real value near the radium ore mines,*” 
Mr. Brumm said. 

“Well, they have opportunities of future 
value.”"") Mr. Colton said. 

Says Can Be Mined Cheaper Abroad. 


Representative Greenwood, Washington. 
Ind.. (Dem.,), that United 
trying to develop the 
mines of this country at present, 
countries the 


suggested 


instead of 


the 


radium 
buy from 


be 


other where ore 


could mined more cheaply. 

[ certainly do not approve of allowing 
foreign mines a field,’ Repre- 
sentative Arenz (Rep.), of Simpson, Wyo., 
said. “IT want competition so that 
be assured they will not shoot the 


the clear 


some 
we can 


price up to unreasonable heights. We 
might as well say to cut down our copper 
mines because the ore can be produced 
cheaper in some other country.” 

“Then why not have a tariff?” suggested 
Representative Greenwood. “That seems 
to be what you want.”’ 

In order to give the opponents of the 


ay Ate i 

bill plenty of opportunity to present their 
argument the committee decided to adjourn 
until March 3), 


| 
| House Committees For 
| W ednesday. March 24, 1926 


{Agricult ure—Military 


Police and 


Affairs—Patents— 
Firemen] 
lowing committees are scheduled to 
in 
Thursday 


The fo 
meet House 


March 25 


of Representatives, 


10 a. ™.—Military Affuirs. Subcommittee 


hearing, 


Representative Madden, on Chi- 

cago projects, open. 

10 a. m., Agriculture, hearing on farm 
relief measures open. 

10 a. m1.—Labor, hearing on convict labor, 
| open 

10 a ™M.—Flood Control! hearing on oOm- 
nibus flood control bill. open 

19 a- Mm —Patents, hearing on trade- 
mark bill, open 

1Nn 20 <= ‘ 

10.30 a. m—Naval Affairs hearing on ad- 
ditions to naval hospitals. open 

10.2 j ‘ 

10.30 a. m—Interstate Commerce, rail- 
and bills, executive 

10.30 a. m—Immigration, hearing on de- 
portation, open. 

10.30 4. m-—Banking and Curreney. 
| hearing. Stablizing price system in Federal 
reserves. open 

10.30 a. m—Indian -\ffairs, hearing, 
Federal bills, open. 

12 ; 

9.590 @. m—Merchant Marine, hearing 


on Bacon bill to amend shipping act, open. 
10.30 a. m—District of Columbia, sub- 
committees, and Police and Fireman, open. 


Bond Issues Approved 
For Two Railway Lines 


{Tra usportation—Securities—finances 
Investors—Equipment.] 


The Interstate Commerce (Commission 
on March 24 announced the action of 
Division 4 in uncontested finance docket 
cases as follows: 


The Poteau Valley Railroad was author- 


ized to abandon as to interstate and for- 
| eign commerce its line from Shady Point 
to Calhoun, Okla., 6.6 miles, 

The Delaware & Hudson Company was 
authorized to issue $2.196,000 of first and 


refunding 
sold at 
to be 


mortgage 
not less 


used 


4 per cent bonds, to 
than 90 and the pro- 
reimburse the treas- 


be 
ceeds to 
ury for 
The 


to 


expenditures. 

long Island Railroad was author- 
assume obligation and liability in 
of $1,230,000 of equipment trust 
certificates, sold at not than 


97, in the procurement 


ized 


to he less 


connection with 


equipment, 





of 








Congress 
Summary of Legislative Action 
and Committee Business 


a 


March 24, 1926 








The Senate 

A subcommittee of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Judiciary heard testimony in op- 
Position to the reappointment 
Gordon as District Attroney of the District 
of Columbia. The subcommittee deferred 
final action pending the presentation of 
further testimony. 

Six witnesses opposing and advocating 
Cummins bill to regulate motor busses 
anil trucks appeared before Senate In- 
terstate Commerce Committee. 

The Wheeler resolution 
investigation of the Countees 
clusion was taken up Senate 
lations Committee, 


The House 
cominittees Suspended 


Fiarbors and 
mittees were 


calling for an 
Karolyi ex- 


Foreign Re- 


Call of aftel 


River and Agriculture Com- 


Called without response. 


Legislative appropriation bill  consid- 


ered in general debate 
Speeches on prohibition deliverd by 
| Rep. T. W. Fitzgerald, Greenville, Ohio 


New York city (Progressive), and O'Con- 


nor, 


hibition and others, 


Hearings on relief proposals con- 


farm 


before agricultural Committee. 


(Rep.), for prohibition; Reps. 
| tinued 


Steering Committee shelved all rivers | 
and harbors legislation until committee 
can get approval from Rules Committee. 

Irrigation Committee reported the omni- 


bus bill for on 


tion projects 


relief of settlers 
in West 
Banking and Currency Commiittee heard 
George Shibley, Washington, 
Stabilization of price level 
Federal reserve banks to 
rates of 


reclama- 


in favor of 
requiring 


establish mini- 


by 


mum discount. 


Bill authorizing additions. costing a total 
of $600,000, to naval hospitals at San 
Diego, the Great Lakes, Pearl Efarbor and 
other stations, to come out of the 20 cents 
per man hospital fund and not out of the 
considered Naval 
Committee With possible report 


Treasury, by 
March 25. 

Naval commnittee reported bills to return 
to the respective State historical societies 
the silver service of the battleships Minne- 
sota and North Dakota. 

Interstate Commerce Committee reported 
five bridge bills. 


Radium mining hearing before Commit- | 


tee on Mines and Mining 


Immigration Committee reported Bacon | 
bill to permit American born women to re- | 


cover American citizenship lost by marriage 
to aliens prior to September 22, 1922. 

| Mines Committee reported Sutherland 
bill to permit location of two placer mines 


in each district of Alaska by one person 
} each month. 
Public Buildings Committee _ reported | 


| Senate bill for enlargement of the Capitol 
| grounds, amd the Zihlman bill 
that no permanent building shall be erected 
in East Potomac Park solely for 
purposes pending selection of a 
able site. 


District of Columbia Committee reported 
bills relating to workmen’s Compensation. 


Representative Fish, Garrison. N. Y. 


| expressing sense of Congress that the 


: | 
| President create a commission of represen- 


tative manufacturing, commercial], finan- 
cial, agricultural, exporting and importing 
interests together with Government officials 


cial relations 
with a view 


to resumption of trade and 
| commerce and exchange of missions, pend- 
ing the settlement of political relations be- 
tween the two countries. 


‘Hearing Concluded 
In Case of Grocers 





Alleged Unfair Competition by 
Arkansas Wholesalers Is 
Considered. 





The complaint of the Federal Trade Com 
mission the Arkansas Wholesale 
Grocers Association andvarious of 


against 


its 


! 

{ sociation engaged in unfair methods of 
| competition veas the subject of final argu- 
| ment before the commission on March 24. | 


EK. W. Burr, 
asserted that 


the association abetted price 


Mainenance by 


and the holding of zone meetings. 


by Edgar 
Watkins of Atlanta, Ga., Who asserted that 
no of law had been 


j 

| 

| detended 
| 

| by the Arkansas group. 
' 

! 

| 

| 

| 

| 


The grocers 


were 


violation committed 


4 detailed — stateemut 
of the case will be printed 
of March 26. 


eorcerniig 
both sides 


in the issue 


Bill Would Provide Funds for 
Delegates to Dental Congress 





[ Associa tions—Dentists—La bor— 


Appropriations. J 
An appropriation of $5,000 for the ap- 


Ppointment of 
United States 


10 delegates to represent the 
iit the Seventh International 





Dental Congress in Philadelphia, August 
28, would be authorized in the event of 
the passage of H, J, Res. 209. introduced | 


by Representative Woodruff, of Bay City, 
Mich, (Rep.> 


The resolution also asks that President 
| Coolidge invite foreign governments to ap 
point The Congress 
| the International] 


Iederation 


delegates, is under 


Dental 


auspices of the 





|| Senate Committee Meetings 
March 25 








| 10:00 a.m. Privileges and Fflections. 
10:00 a. m.—— Public Lands. (Executive | 
session.) 
+ 10:00.a. mn <"ommerce. e 
| 10:30a.m Immigration: Deportation of | 
| Mexican Refugees, Deportation of Alien 


Seame 
4 Seamen, 





of Peyton | 


La Guardia, | cluding Rep. Strong of Blue Rapids, Kan., 


New York city (Dem.), against pro- | 


Affairs | 


providing | 


tourist | 
more suit- | 


(Rep.), introduced a concurrent resolution, | 


to endeavor to reopen trade and commer- | 
with the people of Russia, | 


members, Wherein it was Charged the as- | 


attorney for the commission, 


the circulation of bulletins | 





World Prices Fixed 


By Federal Reserve 


Banking Committee Creditor 
Class Being Favored. 


Proposed Bill Would Set 





Objects to Intimation of 
Political Motives. 


[ Bankers—Merchants—Manutfacturers, 


Federal Reserve Board has 


| 
| 
The 
| 


Board, Witness Says | 


George Shibley Tells House 


Minimum Discount Rates 


Representative Luce Declares He 


con- 


trolled the price level of the world for the 


last six years, George 


Bi. © 


Shibley of Wa 
Commit 
24. 
R. 


level 


ington, told the House 
on Banking and Currency March 
bill, HH. 


the price 


ona 


designed to stabilize 


requiring Federal Reserve banks 


| 
| 
| 
| hearing was held 
{ 
| to 


tablish rates 


of 


minimum of discount. 


| Several members the committee, 
who introduced 


Mr. 


bill 


the 


the and 


sented Shibleyv 


(Rep.), 
{ to 
{ 


sh- 


tee 


A 


7895, 


by 


es- 


in 


pre- 


committee, | 


| criticized the latter for insinuating that the 


| Federal Reserve Board had brought about 


deflation and inflation for political p 
poses, 
| ““Inflations occurred during the cong: 


Po , + 
sional campaigns, 


deflations followed. There 


ur 


‘es 


Mr. Shibley said, ‘‘and 


was a 9 per 
cent drop after the 1923 election.” 
Attention was called to a chart the 


to 1914, 


tem, 


before the Federal Reserve s 


there was & period of unusual 

ity 

Need of Bill. 
of a bill?”’ 


can we 


Inquire as to 


“Why is there need seve 


members asked, ““Why not 


automatically, aS it were to this per 


| of stability? Won't 
the 


Rep. 


Federal Reserve 


Wingo of DeQueen, Ark., 


called attention to the fact that it 


witness submitted, Showing that from 1910 


ys- 


stabil 


return 
io 
this bill simply give 
Board more control?” 
(Dem.), | 


was 


the original intention, not to give the boara 


control of the pFice level, but to allow it 
| assist in bringing stability. 

“The discounting 
advantage of the 
Shibley said. 


system 
creditor 


works to 


elass,”’ 


**Elaven't the difficulties you seek to « 
rect been accentuated by 

serve Board,” Rep. Steagall of Ozark, 
| (Dem.), asked. 


*“Certainly.”” Mr. Shibley answered. 


“*Wouldn't it better, then, 
the powers of the board than to 
artificially?” Mr. Steagall continued. 
witness said he thought the bill did 
the powers by its direction that ‘‘all 
of the Federal Reserve 
used for 


be to 


| 
powers 


shall 
| the 


be prompting stability 


count shall be made with a view to 


to 


the 
Mr. 


or 


the Federal Re 
Ala., 


limit 
interfere 
The 
limit 
the 
system 


in 


price level” and that the “rate of dis- 


ac- 


commodating rommerce and promoting a 


stable price level for 


eral.’’ 


commodities in 
Gauge of Price Level. 
The objection was made that there 
no gauge of price level, but Mr. 
said the Department of Labor had 
dex number which 
present board. 
Luce of Waltham, 
he resented Mr. 
the Board had 


an 


tep. 
said 
that 


Mass.. (Re 


| 

| political motives. 

“The Board 
he declared. 
fect unanimity with the Republicans 
the occasions to which you referred.” 
Strong also criticized the witness 
bringing in a political discussion. 
Shibley said that it was at least 

| dence that the inflations had occurred 
the time of a political election. 


has never played 


a 


has 


tion 


declined at times following the red 

of the discount rate, at 
times the reverse has taken place?” 
Wingo asked. 

Mr. Shibley attempted 
position, but when 
answer “se.”” 
Mr. 
market 


and 


to explain 
pressed for 

He gave the 
Wingo asked him 
operations of the 
the major 


a 
said sa 
answer 
the 


eral 


when 
open 
weren't 
if it wasn’t the 

“The too 
quently used for the benefit of the credi 
| class, especially the speculating creditor 
| Mr. Strong said. 


Lteserve 
and 
is 


rediscounting system 


| Senator Watson Predicts 


politic 
“The Democrats were in per- 


gen- 


Was 
Shibley 


in- 


was recognized by the 


Dp.), 


Shibley’s intimation 
been actuated by any 


s,”’ 


on 


Mr. 


for 


Mr. 
coinci- 


———— 











Bills Introduced 


In the 


House of Representatives 


March 24, 1926 





The bills 
March 24 in the House of Representatives: 
By 


following were introduced 


Rep. Evans, Missoula, Mont. (Dem.), 


to improve and extend the winter range 


and winter feed facilities of the elk, ante- 
lope and other game animals of Yellow- 
lands. 
W. Va. 


the time 


stone National Park and adjacent 


By 


(Rep.). 


Rep. Bachmann, Wheeling, 


to extend for one year 


for construction of a bridge the 


Ohio River at Steubenville, Ohio. 


across 


Bland, Newport 
(Dem.), a bill providing for the convey- 
ance to the Comte de Grasse Chapter, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, of 
the site of the old graveyard and church 
the Nelson district, York county, Va. 
By Rep. Moore, Fairfax, Va. (Dem.), 
to amend the House rules so as to elimi- 
nate the ten House committees on ex- 
penditures in the various executive de- 
partments and substitute therefor a single 
House committee on expenditures in the 
executive departments and _ independent 
establishments, with a membership of 21. 


By Rep. News, Va. 


in 


February Internal 


« 


Revenue Collections 
Total $98,072,347.60 


Figures Represent Decrease of 
$153.515.39 From Receipts 
of Same Month Last Year. 


Income Taxes Provide 


$35.136.119.91 of Sum 


Miscellaneous Sources Furnish 


| $62.936.227.69, Which Is Increase 


{ compared with receipts of $1,430,040,536.65 











at | 


““Isn’t it true that the purchasing power 


uc- 


other 
Mr. 


his 


definite 


me 


if 


Ied- 
contro}, 
only constant control. 


¢ 
ire- 


tor 


"3.77 


T. F. Woodlock Confirmation 


{ Commerce—F inance—Railroads. } 
Senator James E. Watson, Republic 
of Indiana, who called March 24 on Sec 
tary to the President Everett 
pressed the opinion 


Sanders, 


an, 


“ye. | 


Xx- 


that the nomination of 


| Thomas F, Woodlock, of New York, to be 
a member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, would be confirmed. 


Senator Watson 
Senate be 

| May 15. 
Before that date 


that 
adjourn 


also predicted 


would ready to 


he expects the 


would 
|} and 


ubolish the tailroad Labor 


institute arbitration, 


regional 
tion 


pass, 


and conciliation 
he stated. 


of labor disputes, 


W heat Imports From 
Canada Gain in We 


the 
by 


so-called 
Watson-Parker Railway Labor Bill, which 
Board 
media- 


to 


ek 


[Foreign lvade—Grain—Ca nada—I mport- 


ers —-Flour.] 

Imports of wheat from Canada into the 
principal northern border ports of the 
United States during the week ending 

| March 20, as announced March 24 by the 


Department of Commerce, amounted 


| Sumption and 99,000 bushels for 
| in bondedynills for export as flour. 
fizures compare with 
totals of 


42,000 bushels, 


20,000 


| 

| 

| 

| respective bushels 
+ 


50,000 bushels of duty-paid wheat for c 


to 
on- 


grinding 
These 
the preceding week's 
and 


aire inteereiaiineinlentemcsnnitamtiaien 


Over Amount in 1925. 





[Farmers—Bankers— Manufacturers— 
Financiers—Accountants. ] 
Internal revenue collections for Febru- 
ary, as officially compiled and made public 
March 24. were $98,072,347.60, 
crease of $153,515.39 
all resources 


—.) 


or a de- 
from collections from 
February, 1925. 
he February therefore, make 
the total receipts from all internal reve- 
nue sources since the beginning of the fis- 
cal year July 1, 1925. $1,540,677,254.80, 





internal in 


collections, 


from 1924, to 


July 1, 1925. 
The February receipts were divided: $35,- 
136,119.91 from income tax, and $62,936.- 
227.69 from miscellaneous sources. 
compare with $47,4 19.99 
tax and $50,770,545 from 
laneous sources in February, 1925. 


February 


28, 


These 
from 


figures 55.3 
income miscel- 


Since July 1, 


come tax 


last 
collections 


year, the total in- 
aggregate $915,894.- 
961.19, as compared with $861.117,962.79 for 
income tax from July 1, 1924, to Febru- 


ary 28, 1925, while miscellaneous re- 





a. the 





ceipts in this fiscal year to February 28 
were $624,782,: as against miscel- 
laneous receipts to February 28 of the 
fiscal vear 





8,922.573.86. 
Exports of Grapes Increase 
3.689.598 Pounds Over 1924 
[Foreign Trade—Exporters—V ineyards 
Distillers. ] 





United States exports of Srapes in 1925 
amounted to 24,265,135 pounds valued at 
$1,428,969 as compared with 20,575, 
pounds valued at $1,297,249 in 1924, 
Foodstuffs Division of the Department of 
Commerce announced March 24. Canada 


was the principal market. taking 16,164,311 
pounds (67 per cent). Cuba took 4.002, 
pounds (16.7 per cent). Mexican, 1,996,071 
pounds (8.3 per cent), and the Philippines 





879,493 pounds (3.7 per cent). Approxi- 
mately 90 per cent of the grapes grown 


in the United States come from California. 












} 
| 


| 








Bill to Compensate 
Irrigation Settlers 
Reported to House 


Losses Sustained in Various 
Projects Are Placed at 
$28,559,701. 


Plan Likened to Eastern 
States’ Relief in 1836 


Western Representatives Will Ask 
President’s Help in Expedit- 
ing Action. 


[Reclamation—Irrigation—Public Lands.] 
Providing for adjustment of water right 
charges and other. relief to settlers on the 


Federal irrigation projects in the West, 


the omnibus bill, on which hearings have 


been in progress before the House Com- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation, has 
with recom- 


An 


been reported to the House, 


mendations for enactment into law. 


identical bill has been introduced in the 


Senate by Senator Phipps, of Colorado. 
Smith, 
Idaho (Rep.), chairman of the Committees, 


Representative of Twin Falls, 
has introduced a proposed rule for expedi- 
tion of action, which has been, referred to 
the House Rules Committee. The western 
of 


confer with the President March 25 with a 


members the House Committee will 


view to obtaining his approval of putting 
the measure on the legislative program of 
Congress. Mr. Smith emphasized that the 
seeking this relief leg- 
than the 
Federal 
States 


Representa- 


Western States in 


islation were asking no more 


Government had in the 
loan of $28,000,000 
in 1836, 
tive Simmons, of Scottsbluff, Nebr. (Rep.), 


The 


granted 


to the Eastern 


for return of which 


has introduced a joint resolution. 


reclamation law provides for repayment to 


of the 


of 


the Federal Reclamation Fund 


amount expended in construction the 


various projects. 

The bill prepared 
of the Secretary of the Interior 
from time to time in the com- 
It directs the Interior Department 
adjustments of water charges 
upon the records against the 
the projects, as of June 30, 
suspension construction 


was under the direc- 


tion and 
amended 
mittee. 
to 
sta’nding 
settlers on 
1925, by 
charges on unproductive lands, charge-offs 
and deductions from total costs for vari- 
ous operation and maintenance 
deficit, surveys and classifica- 
tion, deduction water supply deficien- 
cies, etc. 

The Department of the 
mitted the Committee 


make 


of 


reasons, 


errors in 


for 


Interior sub- 


to a summary of 


| losses to be credited to the various projects 


the projects possible loss, 
loss, $15,771,295; total 
of these, $28,559,701. In acreage, the loss 
sustained under the bill, is figured as 
$209,351 acres ‘“‘suspended, class 
175,139 acres, ‘‘charged off, class 6.” 


shows for all 
$12,788.406: definite 


5” 


Losses Credited to Projects. 

The combined possible loss and definite 
loss, totaled for each project, aS sum- 
marized by the department estimate, in 
connection with the bill follows: 

Belle Fourche project, South Dakota, 
$1,222,069; Boise project, Idaho, $495,369; 
Carlsbad project, New Mexico, $420,752: 


Grand Valley project, Colorado, $2,105,037; 
Iluntley project, Montana, $888,983; King 
fTill project, Idaho, $818,982; Klamath 
project, Oregon, $82,095; Lower Yellow- 
stone project, Montana-North Dakota, 
$989,271; Milk project, Montana, 
$3.78 : Mindoka project, Idaho, $141.- 
959: Newlands project, Nevada, $6,585,059; 
North Platte project, $2,686,093; Okanogan 
project, Washington, $820,178: Rio Grande 


tiver 





project, New Mexico-Texas, $378,300; Sho- 
shone project. Wyoming-Montana, $2,249. 


672: Sun River project, Montana, $223,323: 
Umatilla project, Oregon, $1,479,944; Un- 
compahgre project, Colorado, $2,801,582, 
and Yakima project. Washington, $381,192. 
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Until 1984 


President Approves 
Details of Agreement 


Highest Annual Payment 
Debtor Nation Would Be 
$530,000. 


[Foreign Aflairs—Debt Settlements—-Ac- 
countants—Financiers—Statisticians— 


by 


Lawyers.] 
Following is the conclusion of the 
proposed Latvia debt funding plan. 


Appended to it is the text of the pro- 
posed Esthonian  scttlement. With 
those of Belgium, Czechoslovakia and 
Rumania they will be called up in the 
Senate by Senator Sinoot as soon ag 
the proposed Italian settlement is dis- 
posed of. 


This bond is issued under an Agreement, 
dated September 24, 1925, between Latvia 


ig subjeét and to which reference is hereby 
made. 


In witness whereof, Latvia 
this bond to be executed in its behalf at 
the City of Washington, District of Co- 
iumbia, by its 

at Washington, 
thereunto duly authorized, as of Decem 
ber 15, 1922. 
The Government of the Republic of 
Latvia, 
By 
(Back) 

The following amounts have been paid 
upon the principal amounts of this bond. 

Date. Amount paid. 


Copy of an agreement, dated October 
28, 1925, executed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury as chairman of the World War 
Foreign Debt Commission, providing for 
the settlement of the indebtedness of the 
Republic of Esthonia to the United States 
and approved pursuant to law. 

To the Congress of the United States: 

lL am submitting herewith for the con- 
sideration of the Congress a copy of an 
agreement, dated October 28, 1925, ewecuted 
by the Secretary of the Treasury as chair- 
man of the World War Foreign Debt Com- 
mission, providing for the settlement of 
the indebtedness of the Republic of 
sthonia to the United States of America. 
The agreement was approved by me on 
October 28, 1925, subject to the approval 
of Congress, pursuant to authority con- 
ferred by act approved February 9, 1922, 
as amended by act approved February 28, 
1923, and as further amended by act ap- 
proved January 21, 1925. 


| believe that the settlement upon the 
terms set forth in the agreement is fair 
and just to both Governments and recom- 
mend its approval. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

Agreement made the twenty-eighth day 
of October, 1925, at the City of Washing- 
ton, District of Columbia, between the Re- 
public of Esthonia, hereinafter called 
Esthonia, party of the first part, and the 


United States of America, hereinafter 
dalled the United States, party of the 
second part. 

Whereas, Esthonia indebted to the 


United States as of December 13, 1922, 
upon obligations in the aggregute princi- 
pal amount of $13,999,145.60, together with 
interest, accrued and unpaid thereon; and 

Whereas, Esthonia desires to fund in- 
debtedness to the United States, both prin- 
‘ipal and interest, through the issue of 
bonds to the United States, and the United 
States is prepared to accept bonds from 


Esthonia upon the terms and conditions 
hereinafter set forth; 
Now, therefore, in consideration of the 


premises and of the mutual covenants 
herein contained, it is agreed as follows: 
Amount of Indebtedness. 


amount of the indebtedness be 
funded, after allowing for cash payments 
made or to be made by Esthonia and the 
credit set out below, is $13,830,000, which 
has been computed as follows: 

Principal amount 
funded, $13,999,145.60. 

Credit allowed for total loss of cargo on 
sinking of S. S. John Russ sunk by.a mine 
in Baltic Sea, $1,932,923.45. 

Interest accrued and unpaid thereon to 


The to 


of obligations to be 


December 15, 1922, at the rate of 41%4 per 
cent a year, $1,765,219.73. 

To be paid in cash by Esthonia upon 
execution of agreement, $1.441.88. 

Total indebtedness to be funded into 


bonds, $18,830,000.00. 

In order to provide for the repayment 
of the indebtedness thus to be funded 
Kisthonia will issue to the United States 
at par as of December 15, 1922, bonds of 
fisthonia in the aggregate principal 
amount of $13,830,000, dated December 15, 
1922, and maturing serially on each Decem- 
ee in the succeeding years for 62 years, 
in @ amounts and on the several dates 
fixed in the following schedule: 

December 15— 













December 15— 

1923 $62,000 1955.. $195,000 
1924... 71,000 1956 202,000 
1925.. 73,000 1957 209,000 
1926. 75,000 1958 217,000 
1927 78,000 1969 $24,000 
1928.. 80,000 1960. 000 
1929... 82,000 1961 240,000 
1980.... $5,000 1962 249,000 
1931.. 88,000 1963 257,000 
ee 90,000 1964 266,000 
1983 92,000 1965 75,000 
1934 95,000 1966 285,000 
1985 98,000 1967 4 295,000 
1936. 101,000 1968 305,000 
MOET 63:6. 105,000 1969, 316,000 
ee 109,000 1970 327,000 
1939....... 113,000 1971 339,000 
1940... 117,000 1972 350,000 
42. 5 121,000 1973... .-— 363,000 
1942... 125,000 1974. 374,000 
NOOR oc cass 129,000 1975 388,000 
1944.. 134,000 1976... 402,000 
1945. 138,000 1977.. 416,000 
1946... .. 148,000 1978. 431,000 
1947. . 148,000 1979... 446,000 
1948. 163,000 1980 461.000 
1949.. 159,000 1981... 477,000 
1950 165,000 1982 494,000 
1951 176,000 1983... 511,000 
1952 176,000 1984. 530,000 
1953 182,000 -_-—-—— 
1954 189,000 Total $13.830,000 

Vyeovided, however, That Esthonia, at 


iby Brion. upon not jess than ninety days’ 


ndvance notice to the United States, ma) 


postpone any payment falling due as here- 


—-—™ 


t 


| inabove provided, excep! those falling due 


, 


has caused | 


and the United States, to which this bond | 











1930, herein- 


of this 


on or before December 15, 


after referred to in paragraph 5 
Agreement, te any subsequent June 15 or 
December 15 not more than two years dis- 
tant from its due date, but only on condi- 
tion that in case Esthonia shall at any 
time exercise this opiion as to any pay- 
of 


the next succeeding year can 


ment principal, the payment falling 


due in not 
be postponed to any date more than one 
it 


payment 


year distant from the date when be- 


comes due unless and until the 


previously postponed shall actually have 

been made, ind the payment falling due 

in the second succeeding year can not be 

postponed at all unless and until the pay- 

inent of principal due two years previous 

thereto shall actually have been made. 
Payment of Interest. 


All bonds issued or to be issued here- 
under to the United States shall be ptt 
able to the Government of the United 
States of America, or order, shall be 
sued in such denominations as may be re- 
quested by the Secretary of the Treasury 
of the United States, substantially in the 
form set forth in the exhibit hereto 
nexed and marked “Exhibit A,” and shall 
be signed for Esthonia by its,Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
at Washington, or by its other duly au- 
thorized representative. The $13,830,000 
principal amount of bonds first to be is- 
sued hereunder shall be issued in 62 pieces, 
in denominations and with maturities cor- 
responding to the annual payments of 
principal hereinabove set forth. . 


is- 


an- 


All bonds issued or to be issued here- 
under shall bear interest, payable semian- 
nually on June 15 and December 15, 1922, 
to December 15, 1932, and thereafter at 
the rate of 314 per cent a year until the 
principal thereof shall have been paid. 


All, bonds issued or to issued here- 
under shall be payable, as to both prin- 
cipal and interest, in United States gold 
coin of the present standard of value, or, 
at the option of Esthonia, upon not less 
than thirty days’ advance notice to the 
United States, in any obligations of the 
United States issued after April 6, 1917, 
to be taken at par and accrued interest to 
the date of poyment hereunder: Provided, 
however, That with reference to the pay- 
ments on account of principal and-or in- 
terest falling due hereunder on dy before 
December 15, 1930, Esehonia, at its option, 


be 


may pay the following amounts on the 
dates specified: 
June 15, 1926 $ 50,000 
December 15, 1926 50.000 
June 15, 1927... ‘eta alas 75,000 
December 15, 1927... .....ccee-. 75,000 
FORE 16, BOZG. co ons cicxcacsaaes 100,000 
December 15, 1928. ......000+-. 100,000 
TOURS EG, Bee cask a eeeiawen 125,000 
December 15, 1929............- 125,000 
June 15, 1930 ein ha dead ance ahs 150,000 
December 15, 1930 150,000 
Total. $1,000,000 


and the balance, including interest on ail 
overdue payments at the rate of 3 per cent 
a year from their respective due dates, in 
bonds of Esthonia dated December 15, 
1930, bearing interest at the rate of 3 per 
cent a year from December 15, 1930, to 
December 15, 1932, and thereafter at the 
rate of 34% per cent a year until! the prin- 
cipal thereof shall have been paid, such 
bonds to mature serially on December 15 
of each year up to and-including Decem- 
ber 15, 1984, substantially in the manner 


provided in paragraph 2 of this Agree- 
ment. and to be substantially similar in 
other respects to the bonds first to be 


issued hereunder. 
Exempt From Ta«ation. 

All payments, whether in cash or in ob- 
ligations of the United States, to be made 
by Esthonia on account of the principal of 
or interest on any bonds issued or to be 
issued hereunder and held by the United 
States, shall be made at the Treasury of 
the United States Washington, or at 
the option of the Secretary of the Treasury 
of the United States, at the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York, and if in cash 
shall be’ made in funds immediately avail- 
able on the date of payment, or if in ob- 
ligations of the United States shall be in 
form acceptable to the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States under the 


in 


general regulations of the Treasury De- 
| partment governing transactions in United 
States obligations. 

The principal and interest of all bonds 





issued or to be issued hereunder shall be 
paid without deduction for, and shall be 
exempt from, any and all taxes or other 
public dues, present or future, imposed by 
or under authority of Esthonia or any 
political or local taxing authority within 
the Republic of Esthonia. whenever, so 
long as, and to the extent that beneficial 
ownership is in (a) the Government of the 
United States, (a) a person, firm, or associa- 
tion neither domiciled nor ordinarily resi- 
dent in Esthonia, or (c). a corporation not 
organized under the laws of Esthonia. 
Esthonia, at its option, on any interest 
date or dates, upon not less than ninety 
days’ advance notice to the United States, 
may make advance payments in amounts 
of $1,006 or multiples theerof, on account 
of the principal of any bonds issued or to 
be issued hereunder and held by the United 
States. Any such advance payments shall 
first. be applied to the principal of any 


bonds which shall have been issued here-» 


under on account of principal and or in- 
terest accruing between December 
1922, and December 15, 1930, and. then to 
the principal of any other bonds issued 
hereunder and hejd by the United States, 
as may be indicated by at 
time of the payment. 


Esthonia the 

Ksthonia will issue to the United States 
at any time, or from time to time, at the 
request of the Secretary ofthe Treasury 
of the United States, inexchange for any 
or all of the bonds issued or to be issued 
hereunder and held by the United States, 
definitive engraved bonds in fourm suitable 
for sale to the public, in such amounts and 
denominations as the Secretary the 
Treasury of the United States may re- 
quest, in’ bearer form, with proviSion for 
registration as to principal, and or in fully 
registered form, and otherwise on the same 
terms and conditions, as to dutes of issue 


or 


and maturity, rate or rates of interest, ex- 
ewnption from taxation, payment in obliga- 


tions of the United States issued after 


15, | 





Plan Before Senate Gives Esthonia 


o Pay United States $13,830,000 


— 

















| 
} 


| 





| a year thereafter until the principal hereof 


| Esthonia in the principal amount of $13.- 


| this Agreement to be executed on its be- 


| President, 


UNITED STATES DAILY for THURSDAY, MARCH 25. Tox 


THE 





3 Per CentInterest «| 
At Start; 314 Later 


$1.932,923.45 Credit Is Allowed | 
for Sinking of Ship by | 





s Mine. 
Apri 16, 1917, and the like, as the bonds | 
surrendered on such exchange. 
’ 


Placing Bonds on Market. 
Esthonia will deliver definitive engraved | 
sbonds to the United States in accordance } 
herewith within six months of receiving | 
notice of any such request from the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury of the United | 
States, and pending the delivery of the 
definitive engraved bonds will deliver, at 


the request of the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States, temporary 
bonds or interim receipts in form satis- 


factory to the Secretary of the Treasury 
of the United States-within thirty days of 
the. receipt of such request, all without 
expense to the United States. | 

The United States, before offering any 
such bonds or interim receipts for sale in 
Esthonia, will first offer them to Esthonia 
for purchase at par and accrued interest, | 





and Esthonia shall likewise have the op- 
tion, in lieu of issuing any such bonds or 
interim receipts, to make advance redemp- 
tion, at par and accrued interest, of a cor- 
responding principal amount of bonds is- 
sued or to be issued hereunder and held 
by the United States. 


Esthonia agrees that the definitive en- 
graved bonds called for by this paragraph 
shall contain all such provisions, and that 
it will cause to be promulgated all such 
rules, regulations, and orders as shall be 
deemed necessary or desirable by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury of the United 
States in order to facilitate the sale of 
the bonds in the United States, in Es- 
thonia or elsewhere, and that if requested 
by the Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States, it will use its good offices 
to secure the listing of the bonds on such 
stock exchanges as he may request. 





Upon the execution of thir Agreement, 
the payment to the Ufited States of cash 
in the sum of $1,441.88 as provided in 
paragraph 1 of this Agreement and the 
delivery to the United States of the $13,- 
$30,000 principal amount of bonds of Es- 


thonia first to be issued hereunder, to- 
gether with satisfactory evidence of au- | 
thority for the execution of this Agree- 


ment and the bonds on behalf of Esthonia 
by its Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary at Washington. or by its 
other duly authorized representative, the 
United States will cancel and surrender to 
Esthonia, at the Treasury of the United 
States in Washington, the obligations of 


999,145.60 described in the preamble to this | 
Agreement. 
Notices and Consent. 

Any notice, request, or consent under 
the hand of the Secretary of the Treasury 
of the United States, shall be deemed and 
taken as the notice, request, or consent of 
the United States, and shall be sufficient 
if delivered at the Legation of Esthonia 
at Washington or at the office of the 
Minister of Finance in Tallinn; and any 
notice, request, or election from or by Es- 
thonia be sufficient if delivered to 
the American Legation at Tallinn or to the 
Secretary of the Treasury at the Treasury 
of the United States in Washington. The 
United States in its discretion may waive 
any notice required hereunder, but any 
such waiver shall be in writing and shall 
not extend to or affect any subsequent 
notice or impair any right of the United 
States to require notice hereunder. 





shall 


Esthonia represents and agrees that the 
execution and delivery of this Agreement 
have in all respects been duly authorized 
and that all acts, conditions, and legal 
formalities which should have been com- 
pleted prior to the making of this Agree- 
ment and the issuance of bonds hereunder 
have been completed required by the 
laws of Esthonia and in conformity there- 
with. 

This Agreement shall be executed in 
two counterparts, each of which shall have 
the force and effect of an original. 


as 


In witness whereof Esthonia has caused 


half by its Envoy Extraordinary and Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary at Washington, there- 
unto duly authorized, subject however, to 
the approval of the State Assembly, and 
the United States bas likewise caused this 
Agreement to executed on its behalf 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, as 
Chairman of the World War Foreign Debt 
Commission, with the approval of the 
subject, however, to the ap- 
proval of Congress, pursuant to \the Act 
of Congress approved February 9, 1922, as 
amended by the Act of Congress approved 
February 28, 1923, and as further amended 
by the Act of Congress apProved January 
21, 


be 


1925, all on the day and year first 
above written. | 
THE REPUBLIC OF ESTHONIA: | 

By A. PIIP, Envoy Extraordinary 


andMinister Plenipotentiary. 

THE UNITED \STATES OF AMER- 
ICA, for the World War Foreign 
Debt Commission: By A. W. MEL- 
LON, Secretary of the Treasury 
and Chairman of the Commission. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
2 President. 
Sample of the Bond. 


EHIBIT A. 
‘The Republic of Esthonia. 





$ . No. 

The Republic of Esthonia, hereinafter 
called Esthonia, for value received, prom- 
ises to pay to the Government of the 
United States of America, hereinafter 
called the United States, or order, on De- 
cember 15, . the sum of —— - Dol- 
lars ($ ), and to pay interest upon 
said principal sum semiannually on June 
15 and December 15 in each year, at the 
rate of three per cent a year from Decem- 
ber 15, 1922, to December 15, 1923, and at 
the rate of three and one-half per cent 














shall have been paid. This bond is pay- 
as to both principal and interest in 
gold coin of the United States of America 
of the present standard of value or at the 
option of Esthonia, upon not less than 
thirty days’ advance notice to the United 
States, in any obligations of the United ) 


able 











: 








Possessions Give 
U.S. Trade Increase 


Department of Commerce Reports 
Gain of $14,000.000 in 1925 
Over Preceding Year. 





Exports Grow 12 Per Cent. 
Imports.41 Per Cent More 


| Markets of Dutch West Indies and 


Dutch Guiana Account for 
Most .of Expansion. 


{imports—Exports—Oil—Merchandise— 
Latin-American Commerce. ] 
Total of our 1925 foreign 


Europe’s scattered possessions in Latin- 


America amounted approximately to $70,- | 


000,000, as compared with about $56,000,- 
000 for the previous year, or an increase 
of nearly $14,000,000 or over twenty-four 
per cent, according to R. IF. O'Toole, Chief 
of the Latin-American Division of the De- 
partment of commerce. 


While bettering exports to these places 
by twelve per cent, from $32,060,765 to 
$35,807,702, purchases from the component 
markets of this group increased forty-one 
per cent over the 1924 import total, 
from $23,914,562 to $35,654,283. 

Dutch Markets Expand. 

The largest increase in purchases, both 
in value and percentage, occurred 
port trade with the Dutch 
Dutch West Indies and Dutch Guiana, 
though purclwses from Great  Britain’s 
possessions in this field, British Honduras, 
British Guiana, Falkland Islands and 
British West Indies, are more than twice 
as great as those the Dutch 
French possessions (French 


or 


in im- 
possessions, 


from and 


West Indies 


! and French Guiana) combined. : 


The unusual increase in imports from 
the Dutch possessions is indirectly attribu- 


table to the expansion of oil production 
in the Maracaibo fields of Venezuela, 
whence the crude product is taken to 


Curacao, refined and then exported. 
In British Possessions. 


Of the $33,654,283 in merchandise, sup- 
plied to this country in 1925, by this Euro- 
pean group in Latin-America, over two- 
thirds came from Britain's possessions. 
Imports from the latter increased twenty- 
two and a half percent over 1924, 


Reflecting the industrial expansion of 
Curacao aS a result of increased activity 
in the Venezuelan oil fields, the Dutch 
possessions of Latin-America increased 
their purchases of American products by 
twenty per cent. To British posses- 
sions eleven per cent more was sold 
than in 1924, though the amount of the 
increase was nearly three times as great 
as in the case of the Dutch possessions. 


the 





~DAILY STATEMENT 


Receipts and Expenditures 
of the 
U. S. Treasury 





The Department of the Treasury on 
March 24 issued the following state- 
ment of the condition of the Treasury 


of the United States at the close of 





business March 22, 1996. 

Receipts. 
Customs receipts $2,203,594.82 

Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income and profits tax 37,382,629.72 
Mis. internal reevnue 3,644,229.42 
Miscellaneous receipts 737,535.29 
Total ordinary receipts 43,967,989.25 
Public~debt receipts 206,500.00 


Balance previous day 501,.419,604.37 








Total 545,594,093.62 
Expenditures. 
General expenditures. 
Interest on public debt 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal 
Operations in special accounts 
Adjusted certificate 
fund 


$6,520.106.79 
3,841,370.66 
415,078.93 
40,684.66 
302,855.45 
service 
64,830.00 


Total ordinary expenditures 10,579,224.59 





Other public debt expendi- 
tures 1,.718,202.80 
Balance tod:uy .......... 533.296,666.23 
Total 545,594,093.62 


New Landing Fields Proposed. 
2896 

civil airports would be estublished at 
Gtant Park, Chicago, and Governor's 
Islayd, New York City, by two bills which 
have been introduced by Rep. Prall, of 
West New Brighton, N. Y. (Dem.). The 
landing fields would be for the use of the 
United States Air Mail Service and 
civil aviation. 


for 








States ,issued after April 6, 1917, to be 
taken at par and accrued interest to the 
date of payment hereunder. 


This bond is payabie’as to both prin- 
cipal and interest without deduction for, 
and is exempt from, any and all taxes and 
ofher public dues, present or future, im 
posed by or under authority of Esthonia 
or any political or local taxing authority 
within the Republic of Esthonia, whenever, 
so long as, and to the extent that, bene- 
ficial ownership is in (a) the Government 
of the United States, 4b a person, firm, 
or association neither domiciled nor or- 
dinarily resident in Esthonia, or (c) a cor- 
poration not organized under the laws of 
Esthonia. This bond is payable as to 
both principal and interest at the Treas- 
ury of the United States in Washington, 
D. C., or at the option of the Secretary 
of the Treasury of the United States at 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 

This bond is issued under an Agreement 
dated October 28, 1925, between Esthonia 
and the United States, to which this bond 
is subject and to which reference is hereby 


made. 
In Witness Whereof, Esthonia has 
caused this bend to be executed in its 


behalf at the City of Washington, District 
of Columbia, by its— 
— ut Washington, thereunto 
duly authorized, as of December 15, 1922 
THE REPUBLIC OF ESTHONIA. 
By 





trade with | 
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'Europe’s American Spring P 
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Reports W eekly W 
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Planting Preparations 
Proceed in Many States 


Seeding Rapidly Advanced in 
Area Between Mississippi River 
and Rocky Mountains. 








[Agriculture—Crops—Livestock—Fruits 
— —Cotton—Weather Conditions.] 
Temperatures for the week averaged 


above normal in nearly all sections of the | 
country, the Weather Bureau states, in its | 


summary issued March 24. 
Cool weather prevailed east of the Mis- 
sissippi River during the first few days of 
the week, but at the same time it had be- 
come much warmer in the Northwest. 
About the middle there was a marked re- 
action to warmer over the Eastern States, 
and by this time temperatures were above 
normal in practically all sections of the 
country. , In East, high pressure 
brought second brief period of slightly 
subnormal temperatures the 
middle of the week, except in the more 
southern districts, but it had become 
warmer again at the close. In the more 
western States, temperatures tended to 
above normal during most of the time. 

In contrast to the two preceding weeks, 
the temperatures for the week, as a 
whole, averaged above normal in all sec- 
tions of the country, except in the more 
eastern districts and locally in the South 
where the weekly means were slightly 
subnormal. It was especially warm in the 
central and northern  trans-Mississippi 
States where the temperatures ranged 


the 
a 


soon after 








Need of Home Economics Course in Schools 
Is Explained by Vocational Education Expert 


Miss Adelaide Baylor Reports on General Survey Made for 
Department of Interior. 


[Manufacturing—Building—Home Life— 
Budgeting—Foodstuffs. ] 


Miss Adelaide S. Baylor, 


the 
Division of the Federal 


chief of 


Iiome Economics 


soard for Vocational Education, recently 
returned from a tour of vocational educa- 
tional schools throughout the country, 


stressed the needs in home economics edu- 


young women in a general 


survey of that phase of educational 
just made public by the Board 


work 


Miss Baylor's 
follows in detail: 


survey on the situation 

“Women buy practically all the dry 
goods and women's and children’s cloth- 
ing required for family consumption, prob- 
ably nearly nine-tenths of the food, one- 
half of the household hardware and house 
furnishings; and a considerable proportion, 
perhaps one-tenth, of the men's clothing. 
No business man would be willing to turn 
over to an absolutely untrained buyer the 
funds which he expects to invest in wool, 
wood, iron, or steel for his factory, and 
it is equally important to the economic 
welfare of the country that the buyer for 
the home should be trained to expend 
wisely, especially since this expenditure 
frequently absorbs practically the whole 


income. 
The Changed Condition. 

“The change in economic conditions 
that has transformed the home from 
center of production to one largely of con- 
sumption, has also changed the type of 
skill and information needed for the suc- 
cessful homemaker and lessened the op- 


a 


portunities for training in the home for | 


the vocation of homemaking. The de- 
velopment of an industrial system into 
which girls and women in increasing num- 
bers are entering for gainful employment, 
has still farther lessened the opportunities 
for such training within the home. 


“In addition to determining the expendi- 
ture of income and directing or performing 
the labor involved in running the plant, 
the home maker must possess the infor- 
mation and skill necessary to perform the 
various jobs connected with feeding and 


' clothing the family, the care of house and 





‘ 


equipment, the care of family health, and 
the care and rearing of children. Further- 
more, on her rests in largest measure the 
whole responsibility of maintaining and 
promoting family morale and a wholesome 
atmosphere in home life, that exceeds in 
importance all other functions. 
School Course Suggested. 

“The effective discharge of these great 
responsibilities demands that the 60,000,000 
girls and women in this country, the vast 
majority of whom will eventually be in 
charge of households should ge efficiently 
trained for this piece of work. 

“In the face of this great 
changed conditions, 


need, the 


and the absence of 


| any other social agency that can perform 
| efficiently the function of training for this 


vocation, it becomes the duty and respon- 


| sibility of the public school to assume this 


obligation to 
necessary to 
work. 

“The measure of success of any voca- 
tional program is fotind in the extent to 
which training is carried on: 


whatever degree it may 
insure permanence 


be 
of this 


“1. Under conditions which duplicate the 
condition under which the individual will 
subsequently work so far as the vocation 
is concerned. 


“ng 


With maximum accessibility to those 
who can profit by the training. 

“3. In accordance with recognized stand- 
ards by which to measure the effectiveness 


; of the program. 


“In the vocational education program in 
home economics the first of these success 
factors is being secured by: 


“(1) Apartments and cottages planned 


| and equipped in cooperation with the stu- 


dents in the class, where they carry out as 
far as possible, al) the responsibilities that 
devolve upon girls and women in the 
maintenance of a home. Selection of food, 


| comparable to the needs of the group to 


be served, preparation, care 
of foods, are all taught, 
necessity of living within 


and service 
wel) as the 
a food budget 
Taught To Keep Budget. 
“In clothing, the study of care and re- 
pair, inventories, nee€s, and budgets are 
emphasized. Care and up-keep of the 


as 








| in most of Texas and in the extreme lower 


Australian Population Small. 
| Considering 


' 
. (romx 


A 





te ——— 





from 8 degrees to as much as 20 degrees 
| above normal. East of the Rocky Moun- 
tains freezing weather did extend 
farthe’ south than central North Carolina 
} and Tennessee, south-central Missouri, and 
| east-central Kansas. Zero temperatures 
were reported from only a few points in 
the extreme North. 

Precipitation was mostly of a local char: | 
| acter until near the week. | 
Early in the period light snow occurred in | 
the Northeast, substantial rains fell lo- 
| cally in the west Gulf area, and more or 
less precipitation occurred in the Pacific 
Northwest. After the 19th, however, rain- 
fall was rather widespread in the South- 
| west and also in most of the eastern half 
of the country. In general, where rain 
| fell, the amounts from day to day were 
rather light, except heavy falis were re- 
perted from some central and west Gulf | 
sections about the middle of the week. At 
| New Orleans, 6.30 inches occurred during 
the 24 hours ending at 8 a. m. on the 21st. | 

The total rainfall for the week was gen- 
erally light throughoug the Atlantic States 
and also over mest of the western half of | 
the country. 
Valley westward to the Rocky Mountains 
most stations reported amounts too small 
for measurement and the more western 
States had little or no rain, except in the 
far north. The amounts were rather heavy | 


not 


close of the 





Yrom the upper Mississippi 


Mississippi Valley, while the totals ex- 
ceeded one inch in most of the Ohio Valley 
| States. Much cloudy weather prevailed in 
{| the south and in the Ohio Valley, but else- 
where the week was mostly sunny. 

There was still considerable interruption 


by wet soil to field work in some sections, 





o 


house and its furnishings are practiced. 


HIome nursing and, under certain condi- 


tions, practice in the care of children are 
offered. 
“ay 


pupil is enabled to carry on work in her 


By the use of the home project, the 


own home under normal occupational con- 


YEARLY 





| ditions, and thereby develop initiative, in- | 





light and awakened in them a greater ap- 
to 





preciation of their relationships the 


tamily group. 


“The second success factor is being pro- 


vided by three types of schools: 
“(Q1) All-day 


full-time schools, 


schools designed for girls 


in 14 years of age and 


above. ‘ 


| “(2) Part-time schools, designed for girls 
| 
|} in employment, who are allowed from 
| 


| four to eight hours a week by their em- 
ployers for special training in home-mak- 
ing classes. 

(3) Evening schools designed for 
women. 


adult 


“While the program is rapidly growing, 
it is not yet accessible to thousands of the | 
women it 
it, urgent that 
work, especially for part-time and evening 


\ girls and who 


it 


need and can 


profit by and is the 


classes, be rapidly expanded. 
Third Factor Difficult. 


“The third success factor is more diffi- 


| dependence, resourcefulness, and other 
qualities essential in a competent house | 
daughter and homemaker. \ 
} “These home projects have been con- 
ducted in practically all the responsibili- 
| ties found in homemaking, and have 
shown the home to the girls in a new 





cult to establish. This is all in an experi- 


mental stage and it will be some time 
before instruction in these large and im- 
portant flelds of home life will reach 


point capable of any definite evaluation.” 


Grants Authority for ‘ 
Railroad Stock Issue 


a 











| [lutersiate Commerce—Securities— 
Finances—Investors. ] 


| 2891 
a ; bd og 
Che Interstate Commerce Commission, on 
March 24 issued its decision in Finance 


Docket No, 6277, granting authority to the 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific 
Railroad to issue $5,980,000 of common 
capital stock, consisting of 59,800 shares 
of the par value of $100 a share, and to 
distribute such stock as a dividend to its 
common stockholders. 





Raw Material Buying Increases. 
| Japan is as much engaged in manufac- 
turing business as its resources, wealth, 
; and labor will permit, the Department of 
Commerce says. In every respect Japan 
is an international trader. This is evi- 
denced by greatly increased purchi&ses of 
raw materials in Australia and the United 
States, and of manufactured matérials 
from Europe and the United States. Like- 
wise, there are increases in both volume 
and value of sales abroad, accompanied by 
improved distribution. 





Japan Getting Machinery. | 
Japan is equipping its factories with 

more modern machinery, developing both 
hydroelectric and steam power, training | 
labor in western methods of factory opera- 
tion, and selling products in competition 
with other producers throughout the world, 
a Department of Commerce report says. 





its area, the population of 
Australia is small. There are less than 
6,000,000 inhabitants, or less than two per- 
sons to the square mile, as compared 
with 35 persons to the square mile in the 
United States, the Department of Com- | 
merce says. Originally, the country was | 
inhabited by black aborigines, a dwarfed | 
race, which lived a savage life. Today this 
race has @windled until it numbers less 
than 60,000. Ninety-eight per cent of the 
white inhabitants are of British stock | 
descent. 








| 
| 
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| to spring plantings by heavy rainfall. 
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owing Conditions Generally Favorable, | 
eather and Crop Bulletin 


Western Stock Ranges 4 
Aided by Mild Weather 4 


Wet Soil Obstructs Field Opera- 
tions in Gulf Region and 


Ohio Valley. 





and 
States and most of the Ohio Valley area, 


especially in the central west Gulf 
but, in general, the week was much more 
favorable than those immediately preced- 
ing. The light precipitation in the South 
Atlantic States plowing 


and other preparation for spring planting, 


permitted much 


and at the same time the warmer weather 
dhring the middle and latter parts of the 
week was more favorable for the growth of 


early vegetation. Growth was still slow in 
some sections, however, especially in Plor-- 
ida where the cool weather and scanty soil 


moisture were contributing factors. In the 


Ohio Valley some plowing was accom- 
plished and a few oats were seeded, but 
the soil in this area continued mostly too 
wet for extensive field work. 


In the area between the Mississippi 
River and the Rocky Mountains, except 
in the extreme south, thé warm, sunny and 
mostly fair weather favored outside work 
and plowing and seeding made rapid ad- 
vance, Rainfall in the central and south- 
ern ‘Plains was very beneficia), but more 
moisture is needed many northern 
Plains districts. In this area the seeding 
of grains, especially spring wheat, was ad- 
vancing to practically the northern border 
of the country. The continued mild 
weather over the more western States was 
favorable for livestock, and there was suf- 
ficient rain to be helpful to the range in 
parts of the far southwest, especially in 
Arizona. 


in 


Small Grains.—Seeding spring wheat is 
well under way in the central and west 
portions of the_belt, and in South Dakota 
has become general. Because of the con- 
tinued mild weather, this work is being ac- 
complished considerably earlier than usual. 
Condition of winter wheat ranges from 
poor in late-planted areas of the Ohio Valley 
to excellent in portions of the northwest. 
Progress during the week has been gen- 
erally good, with favorable weather in all 
sections, except locally in the western 
Plains where there has been some damage 
by wind blowing the soil. The rainfall in 
the southern Great Plains has improved 


conditions in that area, particularly in 


| Oklahoma and much of Kansas; in the lat- 


ter State the crop now covers the ground 
in south-central and southeast counties. 
Spring oat seeding is under way as far 


| north as the Ohi® and Mgssouri Rivers and 
| winter oats are mostly in fair to good con- 


dition; seeding is well along in the trans- 
Mississippi States, but is backward in the 
Ohio Valley because of unfavorable soil 
conditions. 


Corn and Cotton. 


Corn and Coton.—In the weste portion 
of the Corn Belt plowing made good pro- 
gress as far north as the north-central 
Great Plains and Missouri, but in the east- 
ern portion preparation for planting was 
hindered by wet soil in most sections, 
although considerable plowing was done in 
Kentucky. Much plowing was accdm- 
plished in the Atlantic States from Vir 
ginia southward where soil conditions were 
more favorable than recently, but work 
was delayed by heavy rains in the west 
Gulf section. Some corn is up in the ex- 
treme lower Mississippi Valley and plant- 
ing was begun as far north as the central 
vortions of. Oklahoma and Arkansas. It 
was mostly too cool and wet for early- 
planted in west Gulf districts, and 
some replanting is necessary in Florida be- 
cause of damage by last week’s frost. 

East of the Mississippi River consider- 
able preparation of seed beds for cotton 
was accomplished during the wéek, 
although this is still backward in 
many places. was planted™Min ex- 
treme southern Alabama. Planting was 
delayed in eastern Texas by wet soil, Nand 
this work was practically at a standstill 
in Louisiana; at the same time it was too 
wet, and part of the week too cool, for 
good growth of early cotton in the latter 
State. In the western belt a little cotton 
was planted during the week as far north 
as southern Arkansas. 


corn 


work 
Some 


Ranges, Pastures, and Livestock.—Con- 
ditions during the week were favorable 
for ranges and livestock throughout the 
western range country. Generally mod- 
erate weather, with beneficial rains in the 


southern portion, has 


Started grass 
throughout the region, except that more 
moisture is needed in portions of Utah. 


Livestock are showing improvement in 
Wyoming and Arizona and are mostly in 
good condition in this whole section. 
Lambing continues under favorable con- 
ditions with a good increase. Heavy ship- 
ments to market are being made from 
Arizona. Pastures are very good to excel- 
lent in the west Gulf States and improving 
in the east Gulf section, and grass is 
greening as far north as the Ohio Valley. 
Fruit Section. 

Fruit.—Material damage to early fruit. 
trees by the frost of last week was con- 
fined to the Southeastern States south 
of the northern portions of South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Alabama, but harm in north-\ 
eastern Texas appears to be greater than 
at first thought. Elsewhere west of the 
Mississippi River no material damage oc- 
curred. In the Pacific Coast States, by 
reason of continued warm weather, peaches 
are now in full bloom as far north as the 
Yakima Valley. 

Miscellaneous Crops.—Garden and truck 
crops made fairly good progress in Seuth- 
eastern States with improved weather com 
ditions, although the first part of the week 
was too cool for best growth, and more 
moisture is needed in parts of Florida. 
There was considerable damage to truck 
by last week's freeze in Florida, even as 
far south as the Everglades. In the west 
Gulf section winter truck made fair to very 
good progress, but there was some injury 
Po- 


| tatoes were being planted as far north as 
. 


eastern Maryland, ofd encelicnt advange 
was made in seeding tobacco beds in the 
Ohio Valley. In the Pacific Coast States 
some potatoes were up as far north as 


Oregon, * 
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Thomas Walker Page Appears 


Before Select Senate Committee 


Pressure Brought to Bear to Have Commission’s 
Secretary Discharged and Replac ced By 
Republican, Witness States 





Following is a contination of the re- 
port of the hearings before the Select 
Committee of the United States Senate 
in connection with its investigation of 
the Tariff Commission, pursuant to a 
resolution adopted by the Senate. The 

hearings-were begun on March 23: 


The select committeo met, pursuant to 
adjournament, at 10 o'clock a. m. March 
24 in the Minority Conference Room, Sen- 
ate Office Building, Senator Joseph T. Rob- 
inson presiding. 

Present: Senators Robinson (chairman), 
teed, La Follette, and Bruce. ’ 

CHAIRMAN ROBINSON: The commit- 
tee will please be in order. Mr. Page, will 
you come forward, please sir. 


Statement of Thomas Walker Page. 


CHAIRMAN ROBINSON: Mr. Page, 
will you please give your name and ad- 
dress te the reporter? 

MR. PAGE: Thomas Walker Page; 
Washington, D. C 

CHAIRMAN ROBINSON: Were you 
formerly a member of the United States 
Tariff Commission? 

MR. PAGE: I was. 

CHAIRMAN ROBINSON: What has 


been your previous experience and train- 
ing with respect to your qualifications for 
service on the Commission? 

MR. PAGE:~ I had been working in eco- 
nomics for many years, usually as profes- 
sor at various universities, the University 
of Chicago, California, Texas, and Vir- 


ginia. I have been engaged from time to 
time in various investigations in connec- 


tion with taxation and other economic sub- 
jects. I have been a member of the Tariff 
Board in President Taft's administration. 

I think 
what 


perhaps that would indicate 
general experience has been 
which wottd be relevant, so far as the 
work of the Tariff Commission. is con- 
cerned. 

CHAIRMAN ROBINSON: When did 
your service on the Commission begin and 
about when did it terminate? 


my 


Resignation Never Accepted. 


MR. PAGE: It began in March 1918. I 
can searcely give the exact date of its 
termination for the reason that my resig- 
nation from the Commission was never ac- 
cepted, but I left the Commission in the 
autumn of 1922. Occasionally I would re- 
turn to some special conference which the 
Commission would wish to have in which 
they though I might, perhaps be of some 
assistance to them, but my real work on 
the Commission ended with the passage 
of the present Tariff Act. 

CHAIRMAN ROBINSON: 
Act of 1922? 

MR. PAGE: I had requested the Presi- 
dent to accept my resignation a number 
of times previous to that, but he had 
asked me to withhold it, and I did with- 
\hola it as long as I could, until finally 
I sent him my resignation and I left the 
Commission, but he never accepted my 
resignation at all. “ 

CHAIRMAN ROBINSON: During the 
time that you were serving on the Com- 
mission, what was the general character 
of service performed by the Commission? 

MR. PAGE: We had a number of differ- 
ent lines of investigation going on. The 
most important field, perhaps, as far as 
making our tariff is concerned, was our in- 
vestigation of industrial conditions chiefly 
in this country, for the reason that con- 
ditions abroad were so disturbed that, it 
was extremely difficult to get informa- 
tion of a trustworthy character at that 
time in the foreign fields, that the 
greater part of .our industrial investiga- 
tions were made in this country. We ex- 
tended those investigations to the foreign 
field as much as the disturbed conditions 
of the world would permit. In addition 
to those industrial investigations we made 
a careful inquiry into commercial policies 
of foreign countries, and particularly into 
the colonial policies of foreign countries, 
with a view to developing the facts in re- 
gard to preferential tariff rates and dis- 
criminatory tariff rates; the tendencies for 
the governing countries to monopolize or 
to grant themselves special privileges in 
the trade with their dependencies. 


The Tariff 


50 





Mandatory Territories. 


Those matters appeared to us to be of 
very great consequence, in view of the 
mandatory territories that were being as- 
sig'@# to different foreign countries, and 
we wished to develop information which 
would be of assistance to the United States 
in determining what policy it would be ex- 
pedient and wise for this country to adopt 
in regard to discriminatory practices 
abroad. 

CHAIRMAN ROBINSON: Why had that 
subject come forwar prominently? 

Mr. PAGE: Because all commercial 
treaties that existed previous to the war 
had ended. There was no longer regula- 
tion of commerce amongst nations, which 
had been maintained in previous decades. 
mM was necessary that new commercial 
treaties should be negotiated, and it was 
very important that this country should 
know what attitude it should take to- 
wards practices that bade fair to grow 
up in foreign countries, and what the 
terms of future commercial treaties ne- 
gotiated by this country should be. 

SENATOR REED: May I interject? Did 
you find that out-cropping of efforts on the 
part of those countries which had man- 
dates to effect commercial monopolies in 
mandated countries? 

MR. PAGE: I can scarcely ‘say that be- 
fore I left the Tariff Commission the pol- 
icies of those foreign countries had been 
sufficiently determined to justify us in say- 
ing that those practices had actually, at 
that time, grown up, but there were per- 
sons to believe that they were coming into 
being. The emphasis that was being put 
upon self-sufficiency and industrial and eco 

Mic independence on the part all 


of 











Empire over new mandatory regions, and 
possibly of the growth of what is known 
as British imperial preference, all of those 
matters appeared to us to be of very grave 
consequence to this country, and we 
wished to show what the policy had been 
in the past and to indicate, as far as it 
was possible under the circumstances, 
what policies it appeared likely those coun- 
tries were going to develop. 


SENATOR REED: The tendency was 
sufficient to cause concern? 
MR, PAGE: Certainly. 
Tells of Pensonnel. 
CHAIRMAN ROBINSON: Who were 


the members of the Tariff Commission dur- 
ing your service, Mr. Page? 

MR. PAGE: For a time, Doctor Taussig 
was chairman of the commission and I was 
vice chairman. Doctor Taussig was much 
absorbed in work on various war commit- 
tees here in Washington, and a great deal 
of his time had to be devoted to these other 
fields of activities in which he was asked 
to help. Mr. Culbertson, Mr. Lewis and 
Mr. Costigan were the other members of 
th® commission, and Mr. Kent of Cali- 
fornia, when I first came on the commis- 
sion. Then Doctor Taussig resigned and 
after that Mr. Kent resigned. That left 
two vacancies on the commission, and they 
were filled not long before my own with- 
drawal by the appointment of Mr. Marvin 
and Mr. Burgess. 

CHAIRMAN ROBINSON: During your 
service did the Commission perform its 
duties with or without considerable fric- 
tion? 

MR. 





PAGE: T think I should be justi- 
fied in saying that there’ was actual 
friction in the Commission while I was 
member of it. There were conflicting views 
from time to time as to the significance of 
facts which were ascertained by the Com- 
mission, what interpretation should be 
given to those facts, but those conflicts of 
opinion were never sufficient to make it 
necessary for the Commission to have a 
divided report. There was unanimity in 
report that the Commission sent to 
Congress, and in all of the publications of 
the Commission. There never 
majority or minority report. 


Tells Why He Resigned. 


CHAIRMAN ROBINSON: You resigned 
sometime prior to the passage of the Tar- 
iff Act of 1922, and insisted upon the ac- 
ceptance of your resignation when that 
act went’ into effect. Why did you re- 
sign or retire from the Commission, if 
you have no objection to stating? 

MR. PAGE: There were two reasons. 
One is that I felt that the financial sacri- 
fice was greater than I ought to be called 
upon to make in retaining my position on 
the Commission. The other is that I did 
not feel, in view of the changes that bade 
fair to be made in the Tariff Act, that I 
could serve to advantage on the Commiis- 
sion, as those changes were of a charac- 
ter that I felt it would be impossible for 
the Commission to do justice to. 


no 





a 


every 


was any 


CHAIRMAN ROBINSON: Did the 
changes that you refer to relate particu 


larly to the flexible provisions of the 
tariff? 
MR. PAGE: As far as the present Act 


is concerned, yes. I may say that I 
was never, however, in favor of the pro- 
posal to change the basis for the assess- 
ment of ad valorem duties from the for- 
eign to the domestic values. That, I re- 
garded as being an undesirable change 
in the law, and when the proposal of the 
flexible tariff was made, largely as a sub- 
stitute for that, I felt that that was a 
proposal for a kind of a tariff that was 
undesirable in the interests of the country 
and could not be administered effectively, 
even if it had been a desirable change. 


Flexible Provisions Discussed. 

CHAIRMAN ROBINSOR®: 

the origin and history of the flexible pro- 
visions of the Act of 1922? 

MR. PAGE: I think I 
man. The origin of it, 
concerned, as far as my 
was at the time of a 


Mr. Chair- 
as far as I am 
knowledge 


do, 


goes, 


held at the White House while Mr. Hard- 
ing was President. When I say that that 
was the origin of it, of course, I do not 


know 
istration or the members of the Congress 
may have thought that it would be 
sirable to propose it for action by the 
Congress, but as far my knowledge 
goes, the origin of it 
House on the 


as 
was 


which I was invited to attend. 
CHAIRMAN ROBINSON. What was 


the status of the Act of 1922 at the time 
this conference was held, and what were 
the provisions of the proposed act at that 
time relating to the flexible provisions* 

MR. PAGE: The Act had passed the 
House at that time and had not been re- 
ported to the Senate by the Finance com- 
mittee, The Finance committee was 
holding hearings on the subject and had 
not adopted the amendment which they 
subsequently recommended to the Senate. 
There was no provision in the act at that 
time contemplating flexibility whatsoever, 
that is, in the bill. 


Tells of Conference. 


CHAIRMAN ROBINSON: What 
curred at the conference at the White 
House to which you have referred? 

MR. PAGE. There was a discussion of 
the expediency of eliminating from the 
act the proposal to base duties upon do- 
mestic rather than upon foreign values. 
At least the press had been approximately 
unanimous in opposing that provision. 
The difficulties of administration, the con- 
fusion that wéuld arise from the change 
had been impressed upon the members of 
the Finance committee of the Senate, 
they felt that if something could 
stituted it which would 
that 


oc- 


and 
be sub 


for accomplish 


the purpose members of the House 


nations, and the extension of the British | had had in mind in adopting that provi- 


at the White | 


occasion of the conference | | 
| tion 
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whether the members of the admin-- 
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act, and it 
an economic 


sion, it would improve the 
would be desirable, both as 
medsure and likewise for the political im- 
pression that it would make upon the 
country. 

SENATOR LaFOLLETTE: May I 
who were present at the conference, 
you remember? 


MR. PAGE: 


ask 


if 


1 cannot be;certain of all 
those who were present. All of the gentle- 
men who were at that time members of 
the Tariff Commission were present. Sena- 
tor Smoot was present, Mr. Hoover was 
present. Whether there were others at 
the time I do not remember. 


President There. 


CHAIRMAN ROBINSON: 
President there? 


MR. PAGE: 


Was the 


The President was there. 


CHAIRMAN ROBINSON: ‘Were there 
any members of the Committee on Ways 


and Means of the House of Representatives 
present? 


MR. PAGE: There were none. 

SENATOR BRUCE: Who was Presi- 
dent then? 

MR, PAGE: President Harding. 

CHAIRMAN ROBINSON: Were you 


favorable to the proposition of the Ameri- 
can valuation plan? 
MR. PAGE I was not. 
CHAIRMAN ROBINSON: 
opinion, was it impracticable? 


MR. PAGE: That would be a long story, 
to give my reasons in full, Mr. Chairman, 
and if you will permit me, I would prefer 
to refer you, for an answer to that, 
the testimony that J gave before 
Finance Committe hearings 
held on that subject. I be 
to do that? 


CHAIRMAN ROBINSON: I think there 
is no objection to that. I have no objec- 
tion to it. We may refer to it later. Pro- 
ceed now and relate how the flexible pro- 


Why, in your 


to 
the 
were 
permitted 


when 
May 


vision came out of that conference, if it 
did come out of the conference. 
Gives Conference Details. 

MR. PAGE: It was developed in the 
courgé of that conference that membefs 
of the House, and I may say also, mem- 
bers of the Senate, were much alarmed 


at the situation in the foreign exchanges. 
It was represented that American money 
was equivalent to large quantities of for- 
eign money, and that with a comparatively 
small amount of American money it would 
be possible to purchase in Germany many 
very large amounts of German goods that 
those German bought for a 
could be brought to this country and sold 
in competition with American products. 


goods, song, 


SENATOR REED: That was actually 
happening, was it not? 
MR. PAGE: In some degree, it was | 


happening, Senator Reed, but prices 
already risen abroad, in terms of this de- 
preciated exchange, also rising 
rapidly at the time, so that the danger of 
excessive importations was at that time 
diminished, and had never been so 
as was feared hy who were 
with the operation of the 
changes. The question therefore 
what could be done to prevent American 
importers from taking advantage of this 
low rate of exchange, to flood American 
markets with foreign goods. it 
was feared that the German initiative and 
inventive genius, as displayed in their 
chemical industry, working with their un- 
impaired industrial plants which had not 
suffered, it thought during the 
war, would enable them to put upon the 
market goods of a variety and quality 


and were 


not 
ex- 
arose, 


those 


Likewise 


so was 


; superior to what was being produced in 


this country at a price with which Amer- 
ican manufacturers could not compete. It 
was feared that there would be wide de- 
velopment of such methods 
cessfully applied by the Germans more 
recently in the manufacture of synthetic 
wood alcohol. They have developed a 
method of making wood alcohol syntheti- 
cally which enables them to sell it for a 
very small fraction of the price at whch 
it is necessary to sell wood alcohol pro- 
cured by distillation processes prevalent 
in this country, from wood. 


as were suc- 


Flexible Provisions Recent. 


SENATOR REED: That is the sub- 
stance known as Methonal, is it not? 
MR. PAGE: Methonal. 


CHAIRMAN ROBINSON: That has no 
conditions that existed 
at the time the flexible provision we 
been discussing was introduced? 
recent development? 

MR. PAGE: Yes, but they were fear- 
ful that such developments as that would 
In other words, there was 
an obsession of fear of the possibility of 
future competition with the return of 
peace, and the gentlemen who were under 
that fear disposed to adopt some 
method which would safeguard Americans 
against competition growing out of Ger- 
man genius and the depreciated exchange. 
They realized that if they could 
duties which would safeguard the 
tries against what they feared the competi- 
might become, it would have an un- 
favorable reaction upon public opinion in 


have 
That isa 


almost 


were 


enact 


It was for that reason, 
in the main, that the House had adopted 
the plan of putting the duty upon the 
American rather than the foreign value. 
CHAIRMAN ROBINSON: Will you ex- 
plain the effect substituting American 
valuation for the foreign valuation? 


of 


American Prices Higher. 

MR. PAGE: American prices were much 
higher than it was anticipated foreign 
prices would be after the return of peace. 
A duty, therefore, we will say of 30 per 
cent levied the American priee of a 
commodity would mean payment very 
much higher than a duty of 30 per cent 
levied upon the foreign price of that same 
commodity. In other words, you could in- 
crease your duties by changing the base 
upon which they were levied without alter- 
ing the rate of the duty, and the impres- 
sion upon the public mind, it was thought, 
would be more favorable to a tariff where 
the rates apparently were left practically 
unchanged although the date was altered. 
At any rate, the called emphatic 
attention to the fact that this would really 
amount to a very greet increase in the 
tariff, and the expressions of disfavor were 
so numerous that members of the Senate 
felt it would be make that 
change, and inasmuch the House 
was known to be prepared to insist upon 


- 


on 
a 


press 


not wise to 


yet, 





had | 





| ucts of foreign countries. 


| tionists, 





great | 


indus- 





| they 


} to you 





this change, the Senate felt it was de- | 
sirable to adopt some method that would 
the purpose which the House 
had in view, so far as it could reasonably 
be done, and offered that a compromise 
in conference with the House when the bill 


passed the Senate. 


accomplish 





as 


Impression of Senate Attitude. 

CHAIRMAN ROBINSON: You say the 
Senate felt that way. You mean the 
Senate as represented in the conference 
by Senator Smoot? 

MR. PAGE: Yes, sir. 

CHAIRMAN ROBINSON: You may 
proceed. 


MR. PAGE: Then I should like to say 
that this is the impression that I gath- 
ered from the conference, and that I am 
not willing to impute to Senator Smoot 
motives or ideas which perhaps were not 


in his mind at that time I am simply 
giving my impression as to what the | 
opinion was as it developed in the con- | 
ference that we had | 

Then the question was raised, what can 
be done if an emergence does arise, to , 
safeguard American industries against ex- 
cessive competition with the cheap prod- | 


1 said I thought | 
that the likelihood of any such emergency 
was greatly exaggerated; that there was 
a possibility that from time to time there 
would” be such developments as_ this | 
methanol development where perhaps a 

quick change in the duty might be de- | 
sirable from the standpoint of the protec- 
and that the 


| 
only 


of 
an 


means of get- 
ting that that I knew was to have the 
President proclaim emergency, and, 
after investigation, to assess a duty upon | 
the import which would accomplish the 
purpose that was had in mind. Then the 
question as to how the duty should 
be measured; whether could measure 
it upon the difference in of produc- 
tion in this country and the foreign coun- 
tries. 





arose 
you 


cost 


It was quite obvious that 
production in foreign countries at that 
time were not ascertainable. It was testi- 
fied by numerous producers in this coun- 
try that they did not know 


the costs of 


their own costs 
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rule, more difficult rule to apply to 
equalize costs of production than to equal- 
ize competition? 

MR. PAGE: Tf do not think you can as 
certain either with accuracy, Mr. Chair- 
man. I think, however, that competi 
tion is affected by many.things that are 
not commonly included in what we call 
costs of, production, I think that fre- 
quently ‘commodities are produced in 
country at a cost that is substantially 
lower than the cost in another country, 
yet a country of low costs may not com- 
pete with a country of higher costs. Its 
output might be so small and its nearest 
markets may be so satisfactory that it 
does not find it necessary or expedient 
to ship to the country of higher costs, so 
that you might have a difference in costs 


a 


one 


without having any appreciable compe- 
tition at all; whereas, on the other hand, 
vou may sometimes have very, severe 


competition where there is no apbreclable 


difference in costs. Commodities may be 
imported from a country by reason of a 
certain prestige which they have, or by 


reason of established trade connections, or 


by reason of some other consideration 
which is not involved in what we com- 
monly know as cost, so that there might 


be severe competition with comparatively 


little different in costs. 


Scotch Ginghams. 

I might call attention to 
into this country of 
We make ginghams in 
quality, and yet 


To illustrate, 
the importations 
Scotch ginghams. 
of 


this country higher 
there are considerable importations of 
that variety of cotton goods, we will say, 


I am told that there is a 
in quality; that 
little different 
in some 


from Scotland. 
slight difference perhaps 
the Scotch ginghams are a 
little different, perhaps, 
other quality, from the domestic ginghams, 
but they are not manufactured at a lower 
cost, and that they actually sold in 
Scotland at price that is higher than 
the price at which American ginghams are 
sold in this country. 

There you have competition that is not 
based upon difference in costs. 
often pay higher for those 
than they pay for the domestic 


in feel; a 


are 


a 
é 


People 


a price goods 


goods, be- 
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showed a considerable difference to the 


advantage of Canada. Those of you who 


are familiar with that investigation will 


remember that the difference in cost was 


due, in large measure, ‘to a very much 


smaller American farms. 


The 


yield per acre on 


actual outlays per acre were 


in this country than in Canada, but the 


those investigations were 
made were years of poor yield south of the 
and of high yield north of the 
Now, onthe basis of that investi 


years for which 


border 
border. 


| gation the rate was raised by proclamation 





| Senator 


from month to month, so the domestic | cause they have an established reputation. 
costs could not be ascertained with ac- They are handled by agencies that are 
curacy. So, I suggested that instead of | long established and who have their | 
equalizing costs of production, the Senate market connections in this country, and 
should say what it really did mean, that | they can sell them to advantage in this 
it wished to equalize conditions‘of com- | country in competition with American 
petition. Those conditions of competition goods. So that you have competition 


to be ascertained as best they might be by 
some investigating agency. Naturally, 
that would mean the Tariff Commission, 
who would “use all the facts that) they 
could assemble, and should apply the best 
judgment that they could to the facts that 
assembled, and the rule of com- 
sense to the interpretation of those 
facts, and indicate’ what the facts 
meant, and T also said that it 
found, upon such investigation, that there 
was an emergency in some particular com- 
modity, that I thought Congress would be 
inclined to extend to the President a 
of emergency power to modify the rate 
on particular commodity. after investi- 
gation, and accompanying the modification 
with a proclamation explaining the reasons 
for it. 


apply 
mon 
really 


when was 


sort 


a 


| be 


Power Made General. j 


SENATOR REED: The scheme as | 
adopted did not differ very materially 
from the scheme you have just outlined, | 
did it? P 

Mr. PAGE: Very materially. In ae) 
first place, instead of extending this power | 
to deal with only highly exceptional and | 
emergency situations, it was made gen- | 
eral, that the President could change any | 
duty in the tariff, after investigation, | 
which does not equalize the cost of pro- | 
duction. In the second place, it elimi- | 
nated what, for brevity we may refer to | 
as the rule of reason in interpreting com- | 
petitive conditions and substituted a me- 
chanical formula that the duty was to 
equalize costs of production. That was | 
done on the floor of the Senate. When | 
the bill was introduced in the Senate it | 
was reported hy the Committee on | 

| 
| 


was to be limited to 
At the end of that 
and by 


Finance. 
a period of two yea 
time it was felt 


This power 
rs. 


by the committee 


Eee ee ee ee te 


| mate 


| ence that has been acquired under 


eral power, 
| gation was changed from efforts to equal- 


Without much difference in costs. 


No Absolute Certainty. 

You can with 
accuracy a duty that you know will equal- 
ize conditions of competition or will equal- 
ize conditions of cost, but you can study 
those things affect competition. 
You can inquire into the organization of 
industry, into the \ advantages that, are 
available in one country, and that are not 
available in another, and*® you can esti- 
about what the significance of those 
advantages is, and you can use the expert- 


never establish absolute 


which 


various 
rates of duty in this country 
indication as to what, your judgment, 
would be the duty that would 

conditions of competition. It will 
a matter of estimate. The turning of 


to get some 
in 
equalize 

always 


that estimate into law should not be done | 


until the grounds on which the estimate 
rests have been carefully studied, and I 
think that the making of the estimate 
into law should not be done any 
agency except by the Congress itself. 
CHAIRMAN ROBINSON: As I under- 
stand you, when the proposal which 
made in the conference to give 
porarily, power to the President 
emergency conditions, after 
gation, to raise lower rates was 
changed to a permanent and gen- 
and the basis of the investi- 


by 


you 
tem- 
under 
and investi- 
and 
power 


ize competition, to a proposal to equalize 
costs of production, you were not in sym- 
pathy with the statute, and insisted 
the acceptance of your resignation? 
did not want to serve on 
longer? 

MR. 


upon 
You 
the Commission 
PAGE: 


That is correct. 


Believes Provisions Impracticable. 


CHAIRMAN ROBINSON: Now, can 
you say whether your anticipation as to 
the effect and probable results of that 


legislation have been realized in large de- 


gree, or justified? 

MR. PAGE: They have. 

CHAIRMAN ROBINSON: How do you 
regard the flexible provision now, with 
reference to its practicability and useful- 
nes? 

MR. PAGE: I think it is impractical. I 

| think it is bad policy, even if it were prac- 
tical. I do not believe that, the tariff 


; are 
at 


President Harding that the emergency 
would have ceased: that more stable con- 
ditions would have been established, and 
that it would no longer be necessary for 
the President to raise duties or to lower | 
duties, but that it should be left to Con- 
gress, after conditions of peace had been | 
reestablished, to say what the tariff 
ought to be 

Attacked On Floor. | 

SENATOR REED: That was the 
method reported Senator Smoots com 
mittee to the Senute?’ 

Mr. PAGE: It was; that this power 
should be limited to two years, and that 
the President should make those change 
after investigation by the Tariff Commis- 
sion so as to equalize conditions of com- | 
petition in general. That provision was | 
attacked on the floor as unconstitutional | 
because it was giving to the President 
a power practically unlimited. What was | 
meant by “conditions of competition in | 
trade?” Who could say what duty would | 
equalize those conditions of competition 
in trade? You are turning over to the | 
President, in other words, practically the 


use of his own discretion in fixing duties. 

SENATOR REILD: So that what seemed 
to the of reason and to 
the Finance Committee, did not seem to the 
whole Senatg to be the rule of reason at 
all? | 

Mr. PAGE: Not as it was embodied in 
the law; and it would have been un- 
reasonable application of the rule of rea- 
son, even, in my own judgment, if it had 
been written in the law. 

So that motion of Senator 
if I remember correctly, this 
flexible limitation inserted, 
President could change the duty 
as to equalize costs of production as_ be- 
tween this country and foreign countries, 
and in conference, you May remember, the | 
time limitation was r@noved, and that gave | 
the Act this present provision which | 
has proved, in my judgment, undesirabie. 

Difficulties of Rule. 

CHAIRMAN ROBINSON: Now, you 
have explained by implication some dis- 
tinctions between the difficulties of equaliz- | 
ing the costs of production and equalizing 
competition. 1 wish you would go into 
that little more fully and state why, 
in your opinion it was @ more inflexible 


be rule 


an 


Lenroot, 
more 
that 

only 


on 
in- 
the 
50 | 


was 


| 


to 


a 


| make their 


| a flexible 


| rate until the period of 
| pleted to 


| may 


} you 


should be a flexible measure. IT think that 
the rates of the tariff should be fixed, and 
that they 
serious and rather widespread changes 
situation. 

the 
mind 
there 


are 
in the industrial and economic 

CHAIRMAN ROBINSON: 
that opinion, if you do not 
PAGE: I think. that 
uncertainties in business, 


Give rea- 
sons for 
MN. 


enough 


are 
even un- 
the best of conditions, 
the feeling of uncertainty 
curity greatly increased 
possible for the producer or 
know at what time the 
going to be changed. When they feel, 
least, that they under constant 
threat of a change in the tax on imports 
they cannot, with feeling of safety, 
commitments for future opera- 


der 
and of inse- 
when it 
merchant to 


rates of the tariff 


is is im- 


are a 


any 


tions. It is, therefore, a deterrent to busi- 
| ness. It prevents sound business rather 
than helps sound business. [It adds a 


| spetulative element which I think is highly 


undesirable. I might say also that one 


| of the serious defects in the proposal for 


tariff as I have said else- 
where, the danger that the flexibility will 
be perverse. You cannot make investiga- 
tions which will justify a change in the 
production is com- 
which the investigation relates. 
the following period production 
be subject to conditions that are en- 
tirely different from the period which has 
under investigation. Jf, therefore, 
change your rates as to accord 
with results or investigation of one period 
they might be totally wrong for the period 
that follows. 


is, 


Now, of 


been 


so 


Conditions Were Reversed. 
Perhaps I might illustrate that with an 
example. An investigation of the cost of 
producing wheat in this country and in 


Canada, made by the Tariff Commission, 


should be maintained until there | 


and I think that | 








| prompt 


of the President. 
year following that increase of rate, condi- 
tions were reversed. They had _ serivus 
droughts in Canada and their yield per 
acre was very materially reduced. They 
had a favorable season on this side of the 
border and the yield per acre was greatly 
increased, and if the investigation did 
cover the subsequent year, to judge from 
the figures, that were compiled by 
Tariff Commission, I should say that the 
likelihood of a change in the rate of duty, 


if it had been made at all, wouh have 
been downward rather than upward. 
I mention that to illustrate the liability 


of your change in rate to act perversely 
when the investigation that you make 
covers a period which is completed and 
a duty is to apply to a period which 
has not yet begun. 

Senator REED: Those difficulties 
arise from basing a tariff rate past 
conditions existing similarly in the 
rate is fixed by Congress, will they not? 


new 


will 
on 


case 


Know What to Expect. 
PAGE: Yes; this 


that when 


Mr. with difference, 


Reed, Congress fixes a 
rate the producers know 
They 
on 


what to expect. 
can make their plans for the future 
basis that that rate will remain 
the same, but if they have to make plans 
for the future the supposition that if 
they have a good crop this year it is likely 
to result in reduction the duty, 
we do not Know what is going to happen, 
and we are under investigation and we do 
not know what the result of the 
gation is going to it ‘means that in- 
Security which is always felt by business 
when Congress the tariff, 
comes are always 
ject to 

SENATOR 
but 


the 


on 


a of and 


investi- 
be, 


is revising 
perennial. They 
that. 


be- 


REED: 
that 


I 
point that I 
If 


see your point, 


it is not to want 


to ask your attention. a duty which 


is fixed on past facts is fixed by Congress, 


it is just as apt to become unfairly high 
or unfairly low of subsequent 
events as is a duty which is fixed by the 
President under the flexible law. Is that 
not so? 

MR. 
this 
rate 


because 


PAGE: Not quite so, Senator, 
reason, that when Congress fixes 
of duty it is usually influenced not 
by the cofiditions that have preyailed in 
one year or three years, 
but by general conditions that have pre- 
vailed over a considerable length of time. 
The Finance Committee and the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means usually consider 
not the actual production of one year or 
two years, but they try to reach some 
estimate as to what are normal conditions. 


for 
a 


or two years 


SENATOR REED: Is it your impres- 
sion that that was done by Congress in 
fixing the duty on cutlery and the duty 


on glass, or did they take the conditions at 
the moment as their guide? 

MR. PAGE: I doubt whether my im- 
pression as to the Act of Congress would 
be of help, Senator. 


Impressions Sought. 


SENATOR REED: You have given us 
your impressions of the various actions 
that they took, and I wondered if you 
would give it about that? 

MR. PAGE: Yes, sir, but I have not 
given you my impressions as to what the 
Congress felt its duty to be under those 
circumstances. 

SENATOR REED: Granting that sub- 


sequent events showed a tariff to be too 
high or too low, you will admit, will you 
not, that there is a greater liklihood of 


correction under the 


there is by 


flexible pro- 


visions than waiting for Con- 


gressional action? 

MR. PAGE You could have greater 
promptness. 

SENATOR REED: Yes. 

MR. PAGE: There is no question about 
that. 


CHAIRMAN 
about that. 


ROBINSON: Let us see 
To what extent has the flex- 


ible provisions been actually employed 
since its enactment? 
MR. PAGE: If vou will pardon me, Mr. 


Chairman, I did not say that you would 


have greater promptness. 


T said that you could have greater 
promptness. 
CHAIRMAN ROBINSON: . Yes. 


Discusses Motives. 

MR. PAGE: When you have to wait for 
an act of Congress before you can get 
anything doney it is quite obvious that 
you have to wait a considerable length of 
time, even under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances but in regard to this mat- 
ter of the tariff. Senator Reed, if you 
will permit me, Congress, in fixing a rate 
of duty, presumably does not let itself 
be influenced by short time fluctuations in 
the mater of imports and production, but it 
attempts in a general way to get at the 
normal situation in the matter of imports 


and production. All too frequently, ‘I 
must confess, I think that Congress has 
been unduly swayed by some temporary 


phenomena in business, but on the whole 
the tariff is fixed by Congress presumably 
and I think’ in the main, on the basis 
of its understanding of what conditions 
are normally, and it fixes rates which are 
intended to endure for a considerable time, 
and rates under which, 
promptness, 


by reason of their 
it hopes that business will be 


able to settle down and address itself to 


smailer | 


It happens that in the | 
| ing instance of live 


the 


sub- 4 





} 


| 


| 


| 


| during a period of 


~-s 


any influence which the tariff may cof 
ceivably have upon business. 

Chairman ROBINSON: Now, with refer- 
ence to the effectiveness of the flexible 
provision in the act of 1922, in how many 
important cases has’ it actually been used 
to raise or lower rates? 

Tells of One Reduction. 
PAGE: J not in fact I 
knew, just how many changes had 
made. I believe that there has been 
only one reduction of rates. 

Chairman ROBINSON: 
case was that? 


Mr. PAGE: 


Mr do recall, 
never 
been 

what 


And in 


That was in the rather amus- 
bob-white quail. 


Chairman ROBINSON: The commission 
undertook to equalize the cost of produc- 
tion in foreign countries of live bob-white 
quail and the cost of production at home 
in the domestic industry of live bob 
white quail. Can you explain upon what 
and facts a conclusion was reached 
as to what it cost to raise live bob-white 
quail in Mexico and live bob-white quail 
in the United States? 

Mr. PAGE: IT have 
port, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator BRUCE: Perhaps some of the 
high protectionists wanted to shoot their 
quail. 


or 


theory 


not studied that r@& 


Chairman 
that 


ROBINSON: 
is the only 


In any event, 
instance which you recall 
years in which the 
under the flexible 
employed? 


four 
to lower rates 


provision been 


Mr. PAGE: I believe that subsequent 
the investigation of the cost of produe- 
when the duty on wheat was 
there was some reduction in the 
duty on mill feed some of the by-pred- 
ucts of the milling industry. 

SENOTOR REED: Do you call that an 
amusing reduction? 


power 
has actually 
to 

ing 
increased, 


wheat, 


or 


Explains use of Word. 
PAGE: I 
that, 


you 


Mr. 
grounds for nor 
I trust will 
“amusing’”’ 
those 


have not studied the 
the results of it, 
not regard my ex- 
as being a reflection 
were interested in this 
that vou will yourself 
seeing some cause for 


and 
pression 
upon who 
matter, but IT trust 
agree with in 
amusement in that matter. 

CHAIRMAN ROBINSON: 
would 


me 


Well, in all 
a reduction on mill feed 
regarded an important use of the 
flexible provision, considering the large 
number of applications that have been 
made to the commission for changes? 

Mr. PAGE: I regard it as an exceed- 
ingly unimportant reduction, Mr. Chair- 
man. 


CHAIRMAN ROBINSON: Do you know 
many cases the rates have been 
raised under this provision by recommenda- 
tion of the commission? 

Mr. VAGE: I do not know. I think 
nine or ten but that information is a 
matter of record and can be procured. 

CHAIRMAN ROBINSON: Do*you know 
how long the important cases in which 
changes have been sought as a rule de- 
pend before the commission before a de- 
cision is reached? 

MR. PAGE: I think the time has varied 
widely that is consumed in their investiga- 
tions. 


seriousness, 


be as 


in how 


Refers to Sugar Case. 


CHAIRMAN ROBINSON: Take the 
sugar case, for instance. Nothing came of 
that, but how long has that been pending? 

MR. PAGE: Several years I am told. 

CHAIRMAN ROBINSON: Even Con- 
gress might uct within that time, might it 
not, if it saw fit to do so, if it thought a 
change was necessary? And take the case 
of cotton hosiery, do you know how long 
that case has been pending before the com- 
mission? 

MR. PAGE: I 

CHAIRMAN ROBINSON: How long 
was the butter case pending before a de- 
cision was reached in that case? 

MR. PAGE: Mr. Chairman, ‘Y do not 
know the length of time. These investi- 
gations were instituted after my connee- 
tion with the Commission ceased, and the 
time that they have consumed in them 
T do not know. 

CHAIRMAN 


do not. 


ROBINSON: Going back 
now opinion of the value of the 
Commission, I have before me notes of.an 
address you are said to have made. 

AIR. PAGE: Mr. Chairman, if you 
pardon the interruption just a moment, 
perhaps I should explain a little more 
fully reply to Senator Reed’s question 
a moment ago as to the greater punctual- 
ity in which duties can be changed by ex- 
ecutive order 


to your 
will 


my 


Senator Reed Interjects. 


SENATOR REED: I am glad to have 
you do that, because as I understand your 
position, are complaining that the 
rapidity of action by this commission dis- 
turbs business, and now you are saying it 
is delaying action. 

Chairman ROBINSON: No: he did not 
that, if I may correct you. He said 
he could have a prompter action through 
executive order than by legislation of 
Congress, which I take it is a manifest 
tact, but he did not say that we have had 
and he has not complained that the Com- 
mission has been too speedy in the per- 
formance of its functions under this flex- 
ible provision. ‘ f 

Senater REED: 
to say that the 


you 


say 


I understood Doctor Page 

likelihood of important 
changes in‘:any department of the tariff 
introduced a speculative element which 
rendered all business uncertain. g 

Chairman ROBINSON: Oh, yes. 

Senator REED: Now, he makes us un- 
derstand that the Commission acts _ go 
slowly that Congress itself would be more 
apt to get there first. 


The verbatim report of the Senate | 
Committee hearing testimony on the 
inquiry into the Tariff Commission wéill__ 


be continued in the issue of March 26, _ 
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Cen" 204 


Crop Rotation Found 75 Per. Cent As E [fective As Fertilizers i in Enlarging Yield’ 


+ 








Bstive Value of Praetices 
Tried Out in Experiments 





Bulletin of Department of Agriculture Discusses 


Results as Affecting Soil 
Productivity. 





[Wheat, Corn, Oats, Barley, Hay, Cotton Crops Rotation.] 


Soil productivity, its relation to crop ro- 
tation and its growing importance are 
discussed by the Bureau of Soils, United 
tates Department of Agriculture, in a 
wiletin just made public, entitled “A 
Sttidy of the Value of Crop Rotation in 
Relation to Soil Productivity.’’ 


The maintenance of soll productivity, 
Says the bulletin, depends largely upon 
those factors which are commonly re- 


ferred to as “farm practices,” that is, cul- 
tivation of the soil, crop rotation, the use 
ef. suitable fertilizers and agricultural 
lime, land draimage and irrigation. Tak- 
ing into consideration all kinds of soil to 
be found in the United States, and the 
More or less established systems of agri- 
e@ulture, three of these farm practices “as- 
§ume outstanding importance and promi- 
mence.” The relative importance of these 
three practices are stated to be (1) cultiva- 
Pion; (2) rotation of crops; (3) the use of 
fertilizers. Due to the present shortage 
ef potash as a commercial fertilizer, the 
department directs the attention the 
American agriculturalists to the compara- 
tive value of crop rotation. The report 
follows in part: 

Cultivation of the soil includes the prep- 
a¥ation of a suitable seed bed and any sub- 
sequent stirring of the soil to kill weeds 
Or to conserve soil moisture. The prepa- 
ration of the seed bed, a practice which 
has come down to us from times immemo- 
Trial, is universally recognized 
Sary first step in the production of farm 
crops regardless of the producing power 
of the soil, whereas the importance of sub- 
seguent cultivation or intertillage 
Biven general recognition in 
farming until mear the close of 
eenth century. 


of 


a 


as a neces- 


was not 
practical 
the eight- 


Crop rotatiom—the growing of different 
kinds of crops in recurring succession on 
the same land—~has been recognized by 
early agricultural scientists to be the foun- 
dation of the improvements in 


1 agricul- 
ture which took place in England, 


in large 


Portions of continental Europe and in the 


United States Guring the last part of the 
eighteenth and especially the last century. 
The benefits to be derived from 
ing of leguminous crops in 

With the cereals were distinctly recognized 
by the ancient Romans, and the benefits 
of ‘growing intertilled turnips or root crops 


the grow- 
alternation 


in rotation with barley, clover, and wheat 
Were discovered about, or after, 1730, in 
Bsngland. 

Fertilizers such as dung, marl, ashes, 


and green-manure crops were used in soil 
improvement im ancient times: but it was 
meat. until after about 18409 that chemical 
or manufactured fertilizers were known or 
received much 
times, especially in the older agricultural 
Sections, the use of manure 
fertilizers, or both, is commonly regarded 
as the paramount farm practice to assure 


recognition. In modern 


or 


successful crop production or to maintain | 


the productivity of soils. The term fer- 
tilizer, as it is used in this bulletin, in- 
cludes farm manure and chemical fertil- 
izers. 


Value of Chemical 
Fertilizers Proved 

The fact that the value of fertilizers 
may be easily and definitely demonstrated 
om certain soils which are in need of spe- 
cial kinds of fertilizers or on soils low in 
Producing power of 
cropping, has the 
chemical fertilizers, particularly 
tions where fertilization practices have 
become established. And thus it seems 
logical to credit the bulk of crop yields in 


because 
established 


exhaustive 
of 
sec- 


value 
in 


these sections to the fertilizers used. It 
ig not assumed that the value of crop 
rotation is emtirely overlooked. On the 
contrary, the fact that in most of these 
ider sections, where systems of farming 
Rave become more or less. established, 
crop rotation is commonly practiced gives 
evidence of the recognition of its value 
athe effects of crop rotation on yields 


are manifold: Rotation aids in 


controlling 


weeds and certain crop pests and diseases. 
It may render manure and chemical fer- 
tilizers more effective It imecreases the 


seil supply of Organic matter and nitrogen, 
improves tilth, the 
serve of plant mutrients: and the 
crops in themselves may exert 
effects on those which follow. 
“The total effects of rotation 
Joined with fertilizers may he 
determining the difference in the yields ob 
tained with fertilizers in rotation and with 
the same fertilizers in continuous culture 
that is, when a 


and conserves soil re- 
different 
beneticial 
when con- 


measured by 


crop is grown continuously 


on the same land. The questions now 
arise: (1) What is the value of crop rota- 
tion as compared with the use of fertil 
izers in crop production? (2) When a 


farmer combines the use of fertilizers with 
rotation of 
tices 
ditive 
erop yields? 

tive values of 


crops, do these two farm prac- 


when thus 
in promoting increases 
(3) What are the 


erop rotation and 


conjoined produce ad- 


effects in 
compara 
fertilizers 


in maintaining and increasing soil pro- 
ductivity? 
There is amother aspect of the question 


regarding the effects of rotation on crop 
yield, which is perhaps the more important 


one; namely, the value of crop rotation 
in relation to the national food-production 
problem. I’rom this point of view, cul 
tivation of the soi], crop rotation, and the 
use of fertilizers are still to be regarded 
as the dominant farm practices not only 
in maintaining but in increasing our Na 
tion's food suy ply \s regards its main 


tenance, much will 


depend ‘on good culti- 
vation and judicious use of fertilizers. But 
what of the walue of crop rotation? As 
regards increasing our food supply, how 


much can the average vield of wheat or 
eprn, for example, be increased by impro\ 
ing present methods of cultivation? How 
much additional increase cum be effected 


by esiablishimge more systematic crop ro- 


chemical | 








| 
ol 





| yield 


| lizers (check-plot yield in rotation), 


tation or by improving the rotations now 
being practiced? And how much can these 
be augmented still by a 
more general and intelligent use of manure 


and chemical fertilizer? 


increases more 


Primary Objects 
Of Study 

Inasmuch 
these questions, especially 
rotation, without 
of the value of rotation 
bare speculation, it seems logical to study 
experimental data with in each 
case (1) to determining some more or less 
definite measure of the value of rotation 
in crop production, and (2) to comparing 
its beneficial action with that of fertilizers 
in maintaining and increasing soil produc- 
tivity. These, briefly stated, are the pri- 
mary objects of this study. 


as any attempt to answer 
as regards crop 
knowledge 


result in 


any specific 


may 


a view, 


Whatever method may be applied to ex- 
perimental data in evaluating absolute or 
relative values of crop rotation and the 
use of fertilizers in crop production and 
in maintaining and increasing soil fertility, 
at least four conditions must be met ex- 
perimentally before such values can be 
ascertained: (1) The value of the effects of 
crop rotation and the use of fertilizers must 
be based on long-continued fertility experi- 
ments; (2) in any particular case a 
must be grown with and without fertilizers 
in continuous culture and in rotation 
the same type of soil: (3) comparable 
vields must represent the same seasonal 
effects: and (4) the fertilizer 
given a crop in rotation should be similar 
to that given culture. 


crop 


and 
on 


treatment 


in continuous 
The fact that crop rotation is a 
of cropping which extends over a 
a shorter period of years necessitates 
long-time fertility 
be applied before, 


system 
longer 
or 
a consideration of the 
tests. <A fertilizer may 
at, or after planting time, and the results 
be measured, in part at least, the 
same year. Such a demonstration can not 
be made with crop rotation. A fertilizer is 
a definite, physical object which gan be 
measured. weighed, and applied to a soil. 
A rotation, on the other hand, 
thing abstract, in that it possesses no ma- 
teriality or has no physical reality as does 


may 


is some- 


a fertilizer. It is, rather, a concept con- 
noting the attributes of a particular sys- 
tem of cropping whose effects. in general, 
may be measured only after a series of 
years. 

From the four differently treated plots 
furnishing the basic data for this study 
are obtained, in each case, the following 


comparable crop yields: the average yield 
without fertilizer and rotation (check-plot 
in continuous culture), the yield 
sulting from ithe of fertilizer 
(vield from fertilized plot in 
culture), the yield in rotation without ferti- 
and the 
yield in rotation with fertilizers (yield from 
fertilized plot in rotation) 


re- 
use alone 


continuous 


for 


Though this study calls a considera- 
tion of the long-time soil-fertility experi- 
ments, yet the data of all such experiments 
can not be used, since in some instanc 
those at State College, Pa., for example, 
none of the crops which make up the 
rotation are grown in continuous culture. 


es, 


Soil and Season 


Important Factors 
The soil is an important 


factor in deter- 


mining the comparability of continuous- 


culture and rotation vields in each experi- 


ment. Fortunately, in the long-time ferti- 


lity experiments involving yields in rota 


tion and continuous culture, practically 


the same kind of soil is under test in each 
case 


The 


well 


seasonal effects on crop vields are 


known and are usually given careful 


consideration when comparisons are made 














f crop yields. In some of the long-con 
tinued experiments the rotation plots are 
repeated as many times as it is necessary 
to give the yield of each crop each year; 
wherez in other experiments there is no 
replication of the rotation plots. In the 
case of the former experiments, an aver- 
age yield in continuous culture for a series 
of yeurs is comparable with the average 
yield of the same crops grown in rotation 
for the same period of years. ; 1 yields 

are comparable, since they in the 

same number of years and the same seu 
sonal effects. On the other hand, in those 
experiments where the rotation plots are 
not repeated, an average yield for a series 
of successive years in continuous culture 
is not comparable with an average yield 
of the same crop grown in rotation for 
the same period, since the rotation aver- 
age represents a less number of years and 
| reflects a different combination of sea- 


sonal effects. 


between 


In 
particular 


such cases comparisons 


vields in continuous 


culture and rotation may be made by tak- 
ing the average yield of a crop grown 
in rotation and comparing it with the 
average of the yields obtained during the 
same years in continuous” culture. At 
Rothamsted, for example, wheat is grown 





continuously on the same land and also 
in a four-year rotation which is repre- 
sented by only a single series of plots 
Experimental data for 72 years include 
18 wheat vields in rotation and 72 yields 
in continuous culture An aver: yield 
of the 18 crops grown in rotation is com- 
parable with an average yield in contin- 
uous culture only when the latter average 
is obtained from the 18 yields which have 


been obtained in contir 





10uS Culture during 


the same years that wheat has been grown 
on the rotation plots 
Inasmuch as this study involves a con 
sideration of not only the effects that rota 
|} tion and the use of fertilizers have on 
crop yields when acting independentls 
each other, but walsu their conjoint effects, 
as compared with their single effects, 


of | 


| 
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Joint Use of Fertilizers and Crop Rotation Advised for Soil Productivity 


From Bulletin on Soil Productivity, issued by the Bureau of Soils of the United States Department of Agriculture. 


“Taking all the results into consideration, as based on the average results of the published data 
of the eae -time fertility experiments herein considered, the following important facts as regards 
the value of crop rotation have been brought out: 


‘1. Rotation of crops is practically 75 per cent as effective as the use of fertilizer in effecting in- 
creases in crop yields—being nearly 90 per cent as effective as the use of fertilizer when the results 
on wheat, corn and oats only are considered. 


“2. As based on the average yields at the beginning of the experiments involving fully compar- 
able yields, rotation has been shown to be 91.5 per cent as effective as the use of fertilizer in main- 
taining the producing power of the soil. 

**3. In increasing soil productivity, the effects of rotation alone may equal or exceed the effects of 
the use of fertilizer without rotation. 


“4. The effects of rotation and the use of fertilizer apparently are not the same, as is shown by 
the fact that their conjoint effects on crop yields are additive—being more than fully additive in most 
of the cases considered. 


In permanent crop production, high productivity levels are possible only when rotation and 
the use of fertilizer are conjoined. 


“It is not the object of this study to emphasize primarily the important place that fertilizers as- 
sume in permanent soil productivity, the value of which is fully recognized; but rather to stress the 
importance of crop rotation in relation to profitable crop production and to show the necessity of 
conjoining rotation and the use of fertilizers in the establishment of permanent agriculture.” 











important that the crops in rotation were begun on the Broadbalk fleld in 1843, 


is sons possible on the Rothamsted fields. 
be fertilized the same as in continuous and those with barley in continuous cul- In the table below are shown the kinds 
culture. This raises the question as to the | ture on the Hoos field in 1852. The rota- | and quantitics of fertilizer materials that 
kind of chemical fertilizers that should be | tion experiments were begun on the Ag- | are applied on the three plots under con- 
selécted for comparable yields dell field in 1848—the rotation consisting | sideration: 

; sas of rutabagas (Swedish turnips), barley, 
Complete Fertilizers clover (or beans) or fallow, and wheat. In Field and plant No. Aynrn. 


Cr 
Used in Experiments this study only the four-crop rotation has rop 


salts 
been considered: Rutabagas, barley, le- 
In some of the long-time experiments S : 4 Agdell 2-C Rutabagas 200 
. 4 gumes, and wheat, grown in the order 
are included the results from chemical ‘ . ao Barley. : 
‘ asa ‘ named. From the above dates it is to be 
fertilizers which carry one, two, or all . Legumes....... 
y ' ‘ observed that comparable wheat yields be- 
three of the major, nutrient elements; that , a rs 


gin with the year 1851, 
with 1853. Since the rotation plots are not 


‘ and those of barley ; 
is, nitrogen, phosphorus and potassium. In z Hoos 4-A Barley. 200 














this study results from complete fertilizers repeated, wheat dnd barley are grown | Broadbalk 6 Wheat. 200 
have been selected, because it is to be ob- every fourth year on the Agdell field: on It is to be observed that nearly three 
served that, in these long-time experi- | 4). Broadbalk and Hoos fields, re- | times as much fertilizer is used per acre 
ments, complete fertilizers are more con- spectively, they are grown every year. On on the plots in continuous culture per 
sistently effective in maintaining and in- | 1). yotation plots rutabagas receive al] | Totation period as on the plot in rotation. 
creasing soil productivity than those in| 1. fertilizer: on the Rossini auekul ies Furthermore, on the Agdell field no direct 
which one or two of the major fertilizing plots, wheat and barley are fertilized an- application of fertilizer is made to either 
constitutents are lacking. Thus it seems nualiy, . wheat or barley in the rotation. Barley 
logical, especially since results from man- Having determined the values of crop thus receives the residual effects of the 
ure are also included, to compare the rotation and of fertilizers in increasing fertilizer one year after its application in 
value of rotation with the effectiveness |.) productivity, these values altos the rotation, and wheat receives these ef- 
of those chemical fertilizers which are Se caloulated from. the. comparatively low fects three years after. 
efficient in soil-fertility maintenance. The maintenance yields of the long-continued ; bs ; 
a GOES hs one = ee experiments, should serve just as well in Experiments With Wheat, 
brought out In the dlecuméen of each of | “uiaasine ts seluee of rotation ant of | Core end Oats 
the experiments which have been selected ee a ee ee ae The long-continued experiments at Col 
for study. conditions of higher productivity. umbia, Mo., were begun in 1888. Com- 
rue all published, oficial data it has | OM MOC® WO Seierence to rotation | peraiie. viele sultalle for this study te 
been possible to select six groups of long- - aero = ey maintenance: | gis with the year 1889 for wheat, 1890 
time experiments (Table 1) which satisfy ae ee ae a ee Aen for corn, 1891 for, oats and 1890 for tmo- 
he combitting dieiened in tha tepeing | Ce | te, Te epee: sow tet e 
e eee 5 ; 7 "© | and the use of fertilizers in maintaining | one-fourteenth-acre plots, of which the fol- 
paragraphs. They are named in chron- productivity is difficult to state; probably | Jowing are herein considered: 
= al order according to the dates when thirty or forty years would suffice, to en- idee sieiiels aun. ih “dina 
cons ake cea de le some | able the gathering of more facts on a! gover, timothy, and timothy—Plot 13, un. 
ases he 3 ants were begu sev- ‘ ‘ es 5 C ’ y, pth) 3, 
eral years before the dates indicated. The — — es orenipted a fertilized. Plot 3, fertilized with chemical 
waniites: Oi these 6hberd are discuss with the Nation's food-production prob- | fertitizers. Plots 11, 12, 14, 19 and 20 
results of these experiments are discussed | jen, Such a study of crop rotation and edn and ; ‘ R 
in the order named. fertilized with farm manure. 


of — 
Table 1.—Long-time Continuous-Culture and Rotation Experiments. 





corn, oats, wheat and 
Plots 34, 35, 


Four-year rotation, 
clover—Plot 39, unfertilized. 




















Location Dates of comparable . oe 37 and 38, fertilized with farm manure. 
yields Se ee | Three-year rotation, corn, wheat and 
Rothamsted, Hertford County, clover—Plot 27, unfertilized. Plot 28, fer 
England 1851 to 1921, inclusive .Wheat and barley. | tilized with farm manure. 
Columbia, Mo 1889 to 1918, inclusive gprs oats, Wheat and Two-year rotation, wheat and clover— 
ime Ly. li n « 9 
Wooster, Ohio -1894 to 1918, inclusive hailtans corn, oats and wheat. — Ra: sey ag — = 
Germantown, Ohio 1908 to 1918, inclusive . Tobacco fertilized with farm manure. 
Urbana, Ill. (Morrow plots) .1904 to 1917, inclusive. . Indian corn. Cees eh Se Se ae ae 
Florence. S. C. 1914 to 1019, inclusive. .Cotton. fertilized. Plot 18, fertilized with farm 
In evaluating the effects of rotation and&——————_—_—_ ae 
of fertilizers on crop yields and in main- ‘hie aie: ak Seeiiinnin Oink ted eas tha Oats in Songun ore 16, un- 
taining and increasing soil fertility, at dine aa eciiicamiass —o Bescon fertilized. Plot 15, fertilized with farm 
least three methods suggest themscives. fertility gives added aan to all lond-time Seer 
A discussion of these methods fololws. experiments , sical eid cameek Wheat in continuous culture—Plot 9, un- 
In order to make the discussion con- | plots. pe fertilized. oy 2, fertilized with eheaienn 
crete, the average of the results obtained To return to the first question proposed — : ~ om ae BM 7 
with farm manure on corn at Columbia, concerning the conaaddaen effects ao ae eRe Ves aes SS 
Mo., will be used, as follows: ae 2% Rs ' Timothy in continuous culture—Plot 23, 
Yield without manure and_ rotation aoa ee ee | unfertilized. Plot 22, fertilized with farm 
(cultivation alone, c}—22.4 bushels. The soil of the three named Rothamsted | Tee ee 
Yield with manure but without rotation | fields consists of “‘rather a heavy font eS See oF: me eres set 
(c and fertilizer, f)}—37.1 bushels. resins ween chalk? © * *Notwithstandin ments, no provision has been made for 2 
i ” ; 5 J . & | replication of the plots representing the 
Yield in rotation without manure (c and | the irregularity of the subsoil, the agri- aitorant totations. ior thik peason, Gp: 
rotation, r}—37.5 bushels cultural character of the soil is fairly uni- fortunately, the effectiveness of he tous 
Yield in rotation with manure (c, r, and | form all over the estate; some fields work | potations can not be compared, since, for 
f)—47.7 bushels rather more heavily than others, and the example, the average yield of corn in one 
For convenience, continuous culture propos on of stones lying on the surface | yotation represents a different combina- 
without fertilizer or manure will be callea | Y4™7&S Sef but these differences are | tion of seasonal effects than the average 
simply cultivation, including the tillage comparatively unimportant. The soil | -ield in another rotation. However, in all 
necessary in the preparation of the seed | P2888 into the subsoil without any sharp | the systems of cropping the effect of rota: 
bed and any subsequent cultivation, whose ne val een and the distribution of | tion on crop yields may be compared with 
effect will be indicated by small c. Rota- flints in the subsoil is very irregular, | the effectiveness of the use of farm ma- 
tion and fertilizer effects will be indicated while the solid chalk is reached at depths | nure, and, in case of wheat in the 6-year 
by small r and f, or capital R and F, varying between 8 and 12 feet. rotation, with the use of a complete 
respectively, indicating different values ’ chemical fertilizer. 
for rotation and fertilizers. In all cases Records of Crops The soil on which the Missouri experi- 
the effects of cultivation, rotation and 250 Years Ago ments are conducted is designated as Put- 
fertilizers will be evaluated in terms of “In the Rothamsted arable soils * * * nam silt loam. It is described as a dark 
vield units, as absolute values, represent there has always been sufficient carbonate brownish gray soil “9 to 12 inches deep, 
ing either actual yields or increases = ‘ grading into a grayish subsurface layer 
effected : of lime to keep up a neutral condition and | 4 to 6 inches thick.’ Below this there 
The increase effected in the vield of a put out of action any acid as fast as it is another gradation into a brown, heavy 
particular crop by rotation alone when it was produced. However, it was observed | clay loam, rather impervious in character, 
is combined with cultivation may not be | later that one of the Rothamsted fields | At depths from 13 to 118 inches the soil 
equal to the increase effected when rota. | did contain plots on which the soil had | iS a yellowish-gray, silty clay loam, more 
tion is added to the combined practces of | become acid through the application of | friable than the layer above it. ‘The sur- 
cultivation and the use of fertilizer. In | ammonium salts year after year for a long face drainage is generally good. * * #* 
like manner the increase effected by the | period: this was the Park grass field, | The soil of the field is * * * fairly 
use of fertilizer may differ. which is cut for hay every year,” a field uniform in fertility.’ * * * As a rule, 
The different values for rotation and for | not included in this study. | Putnam silt loam is in need of lime. The 
the use of fertilizer may be illustrated ts The Rothamsted soil is very old, agricul- Missouri experimental results herein pre- 
the following manner, using the same re- | turally. In 1881 Sir John Lawes said of | S@nted have been obtained on an unlimed 
sults with manure on corn at Columbia, } it: “At what period my land was first soil. 
Mo.: brought into arable cultivation it is im- oe . . 
CASE I possible to say. but at Rothamsted I have Similar Experiments 
Yield in continuous culture without records which prove that wheat and other At Wooster 
any fertilizer 22.4 | corn crops (meaning small grains) were The fertility experiments at Wooster 
Gain effected by use of manure in grown 250 years ago upon these same fields | were begun in 1893. Here a 5-year rota- 
absence of rotation 14.7 | which are now under experiment; there | tion consisting of corn, oats, wheat, clover 
Additional gain effected when to use are, however, no data to show how often | and timothy is under test; and the various 
of manure is added rotation 10.6 | a field was cropped in succession.” plots are repeated five a so as to give 
i — e @°s the yields of all the crops each year. Thus 
Yield resulting by adding rotation In order to compare the effects of rota- | in these experiments an average yield of 
to the use of manure 47.7; tion and the use of fertilizer when prac- | corn, for example, in rotation for a period 
a CASE II. ticed independently of each other with of successive years represent the same 
Yield nm continuous culture without their effects when these practices are con- | seasonal effects as the corresponding aver- 
any fertilizer : 22.4 | joined, it is necessary that the same kind f corn grown i ncontinuous cul- 
Gain effected’ by use of manure in and quantity of fertilizer be used per acre | ture for the same years. The published 
absence of manure 15.1 on a crop in rotation as when it is grown results herein considered cover the 25-year 
Additional gain effected when to rota | in continuous culture. On the rotation | period from 1894 to 1918, inclusive. 
tion is added the use of manure 10.2 | plots on the Agdell field, plot No. 2 in 3ut the rotation and continuous-culture 
— series ( receives the same kind of fertilizer | tests at Wooster are located on a silt loam 
Yield resulting by adding rotation bere us plots No. 6 on the Broadbalk field | of the Wooster series. The surface soil 
to the use of manure 47.7 | and 4-A on the Hoos field. The quantity | has a yellowish-brown color and a mealy 
more systematic experiments at | applied per acre in each case, however, is | structure and is underlain by a brownish- 
msted were begun in 1843; those | not the same for the rotation period, | yellow, friable stratum having a silt loam 
with wheat grown in continuous culture | Nevertheless, these are the best compari- ' texture. The svil had been subject to ex- 
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Grains Found Most Benefited 
By Alternation of Planting 


—S 


Combination of Rotation and Chemical Treat- 
ment Shown to Have 


Additive Eff Effect 


haustive cropping prior to 1893; and in 
reaction, it is acid. 
In rotation, corn, oats, wheat, clover, 


and timothy are grown on five tracts of 
land, each of which is divided into 30 one- 
tenth-acre plots. In continuous culture, 
oats, and wheat are grown on three 
each consisting of 10 one-tenth-acre 

In all cases two fertilized plots, as 
Nos. 2 and 3, lie between two check plots, 
as Nos. 1 and 4. Four of the plots in con- 
tinuous culture receive no treatment and 
six are fertilized, four with complete 
chemical fertilizers and two with farm ma- 
nure. 

The experiments on tobacco at German- 
town, Ohio, were begun in 1903. Published 
results cover the 16-year period from 1903 
to 1918, inclusive. The rotation involved 
consists of tobacco, wheat, and clover, 
grown in the order named. Only tobacco 
is grown in continuous culture. The ro- 
tation plots are repeated, so that tobacco 

rields are obtained for each year. 

The Germantown plots are one-twentieth 


corn, 
tracts, 
plots. 


Pounds of fertilizer salts applied per acre 








Super- Sulph. Sod. Mag. per-acre 

phosph. potash  sulph. sulph. (pounds) 
392 500 100 200 

i 1,392 

1,392 

1, 392 

392 200 100 100 3.968 

392 200 100 100 3. 968 

of an acre in size and are located ona 

heavy soil designated as Miami clay loam, 

which is the product of the weathering 

of a thick bed of glacial drift composed 


largely of the detritus of limestone rocks. 
Thus, originally, this soil was well sup- 
plied with carbonate of lime, and for this 
reason tobacco has not responded to lim- 


ing. The experimental results selected 
for this study have been obtained on un- 
limed soil. 
Urbana Experiments 
With Corn 

The Morrow plots at Urbana, Lil., fur- 


nish results on corn which may be given 
consideration in this study of the value of 
crop rotation. The Morrow field ‘‘consists 
of three plots divided into halves. On one 
corn is grown continuously, on the second 
corn and oats are grown in rotation, and 
on the third, corn, oats, and clover (in 
rotation). The north half of each plot is 
untreated, whereas the south half receives 
standard applications of manure with 
cover crops (in the one-crop and two-crop 
systems). Rock phosphate is applied to 
the southwest one-fourth of each plot at 
the rate of 600 pounds, and steamed bone 
meal to the southeast one-fourth at the 
rate of 200 pounds per acre per year. In 
1904 ground limestone was applied at the 
rate of 1,700 pounds per acre to the south 


half of each plot.” 

These experiments were begun in 1888 
on land formerly highly productive. Com- 
parable yields of corn—that is, yields on 
fertilized and unfertilized land in contin- 
uous culture and in rotation, begin with 
the year 1904—corn being the only crop 


that is grown in continuous culture. 

The Morrow plots located 
prairie soil described as a brown silt loam 
which has probably developed from the 
weathering of glacial material deposited 
during the early Wisconsin glaciation. In 
reaction the soil had become somewhat 
acid. 


are on a 


Tests on Cotton 
In South Carolina 

The South Carolina results herein con- 
sidered those obtained with wilt-re- 
sistant cotton (Dixie variety) on the rota- 
tion and continuous-culture plots of the 
Pee Dee Experffment Station located at 
Florence, S. ¢ Though these experiments 
not been in progress very long, hav- 
ing been started in 1914, they are the best 
obtainable on cotton at this time. 

The concerned 3-year 
tem, described as follows: First year, 
and cowpeas; second year, oats 
by cowpeas; third year, cotton. 


are 


have 


rotation is a Sys- 
eorn 


followed 


All the votation plots are repeated three 


times, as series A, B, and C, so that cot- 
ton yields are obtained each year. Only 
cotton is grown in continuous-culture 


(series D). The plots in both the rotation 
and. continuous-culture series are numbered 
the same order and the corresponding 
individual plots in each series are fertil- 
ized alike. 

The soil 
ments are 


in 


on which these 
located a 
loam of the Orangeburg Under 
cultivation, the surface stratum of this soil 
is of grayish color, becoming pale yel- 
low at a depth of about 5 or 6 inches. At 
depths of from 10 to 15 inches, the soil 
consists of a red, friable fine sandy clay. 
In reaction the soil is somewhat acid. 

In the Pee Dee station experiments no 
manure is used, hence comparable yields 
are confined to the results obtained from 
the use of chemical fertilizers. Three of 
the plots, 24, 27, and 30, are fertilized an- 
nually with complete fertilizer equiva- 
lent to a 1,000-pound application 
4—-8—4 commercial mixture. 
these three plots are given favorable fer- 
tilizer treatments, as indicated by the aver- 
age yields of cotton, these plots have been 
selected for comparable yields. 


Efficiencies as Affected 
By Soil Reaction 

With 
sults on 
consists 
stone, 


cotton 
very 
series. 


experi- 
is 


a 


ua 


of a 


the exception of 
corn, where the 
of applications 
manure, and 


the [llinois re- 
soil treatment 
of ground lime- 
phosphates, and the 


Rothamsted experiments, the experimental | 


data have been obtained on soils that are 
somewhat acid in character. It is a fact 
universally recognized that, when the 


acidity of seils having from medium to 


fine sandy 


Inasmuch as | 


strong degrees of acidity is reduced or cor- 
rected, the average yields of the crops in 
a rotation are usually increased, regard- 
less of the fact that some of the crops in 
the rotation, other than clover or alfalfa, 
show but little or no response to a 
direct application of lime. 


may 


| 
| In this study of comparative effects of 
rotation and the use of fertilizers, all of 
the long-time liming tests can not be con- 
sidered, but only those that meet with the 
conditions which make possible the evalu- 
ations of the effects of crop rotation and 
the use of fertilizers on crop yields. The 
liming tests that are thus in harmony with 
these conditions are those on wheat, corn, 
and oats at Wooster, Ohio, and those of a 
shorter duration on cotton at Florence, 
8. C. 
The published results of the Wooster 
experiments are for the rotation plots only, 
including a 13-year test on wheat (1906- 
1918), a 19-year test on corn (1900-1918), 
and a 15-year test on oats (1901 and 1904- 
1918). The 6-year results (1914-1919) re- 
ported on cotton by the South Carolina 
Experiment Station are for both the rota- 
tion and continuous- culture plots. 
' 


Since lime is applied to the west ends of 
the Wooster rotation plots, and plots se- 
lected for comparable yields in these lim- 
ing tests are the same as those heretofore 
chosen the average yields for each crop be- 
ing determined for it liming period, on 
both lirned and unlimed plots. In case 
of the South Carolina cotton experiments, 
those plots weie selected which receive the 


same. fertilizer treatments under both 
limed and unlimed conditions. 
Summary of 
Relative Values 

A summary of the results thus far con- 


sidered: In studying the content, the fol- 
lowing points are to be kept in mind: (1) 
All evaluations for rotation and the use of 
fertilizers are based on the increases in 
yields over cultivation alone or check plot 
in continuous culture; (2) relative values 
for rotation are based on the effectiveness 
of chemical fertilizer or stable manure; (3) 
the relative values for rotation given in 
the upper half of the table are for small 
r—that the efficiency of rotation 
measured in terms of the effectiveness of 
the use of fertilizers when practiced in- 
dependently of each other: and (4) the rela- 
tive values for rotation given in the lower 
half of the table are for capital R—that is, 
the effectiveness of rotation when con- 
joined with the fertilizer as meas- 
ured in terms of the effectiveness of the 
use of fertilizer 
tation. 


is, as 


use of 


The relative values for rotation are ar- 
ranged in two subcolumns. In one are 
given the values obtained under acid-soil 
conditions, and in the other the results ob- 
tained under nonacid-soil conditions or 
where the soi] reaction has been «aliered 
or changed by liming. In the last two sub- 
columns are given the figures showing the 
additive effects of rotation and the use of 
fertilizers when conjoined. 

On the basis of the average results of 
these experiments, the following summar- 
| izing statements may be made: 

(f) Including all crops and all soils in- 
dicated, crop rotation without the use of 
| fertilizers is 77.7 per cent as efficient as 
the use of fertilizers without rotation in 
effecting increases in crop yields over cul- 
tivation alone. 
| (2) Crop rotation, when added to culti- 
vation and the use of fertilizers, is about 
73 per cent as efficient as the use of 
fertilizers when added to cultivation and 
rotation, in effecting increases in crop 
yields. 

(3) In general, crop rotation is practi- 
cally per cent as efficient as the use 
of fertilizer in effecting increases in crop 
yields as measured from the check-plot 
yields in continuous culture. 


75 


Maintaining and Increasing 
Soil Productivity 

Thu’ far in this study, crop-rotation 
values have been calculated from the dif- 
ferences in yields obtained on fertilized 
and unfertilized plots in continuous cul- 
ture being the basis for calculation. The 
discussion which follows is of rotation and 
fertilizer values considered from the points 
of view of maintaining and increasing soil 
productivity under the conditions ne 
| Same experiments described in foregoing 
paragraphs. 


ot 


This second method, as stated before, 
necessitates the determining of the natural 
producing power of the soil at the begin- 
ning of each experiment, which 1s termed 
the maintenance yield. This yield is taken 
as the basis from which .are calculated 
the values for crop rotation and the use 
of fertilizers in maintaining and increasing 
soil productivity. 

| It was thought best to determine the 
maintenance yield in each case by taking 
| the 5-year average at the beginning of tht 
test or before the experiment was begun, 


General Discussion 


Of Results 

Two methods have been employed in 
evaluating the effectiveness of rotation in 
crop production, and in determining the 
| additive effects of rotation and the use 
of fertilizers when these two farm prac- 
tices are conjoined. Although in one 
method the evaluations are based on the 
increases over the yields obtained on check 
plots in continuous culture and in rota- 
tion, and in the second method, on the 
increases over the maintenance yield, or 
the average yield obtained at the begin- 
ning of the experiments, yet the general 


| results as regards the value of rotation 

| to soil productivity all point in the same 
direction. 

| The review u 





ill be continued in ae 
issue of March 26, / 
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Automatic Train 
Control Approved 
For Union Paerfie 


I. C. C. Reports on Test of Device 
for Operation on Wyoming 
Division. 


System Put Into Effect 
On 102 Miles 











; of Road 


Installation Found to Meet Re- 
quirements of Body's Specifi- 
cations for 49 Large Railroads. 


Transportation—Safety Devices—Engi- 
neers—Manufacturers. } 

The installation. by 

Railroad of a two-speed continuous induc- 


the Union Pacific 


tion train control sy gem on its Wyoming 
Nebr., to Cheyenne, 


approved 


division from Sidney, 
Wyo., 102 miles, 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
1, in a report following inspection and test 
by the commission's engineers, announced 
on March 24. 

As a result of this 
the report finds that the installation meets 
the requirements of the commission’s spe- 
cifications and order of June 13, 1922, 
in which the commission required 49 large 
railroads to install automatic train-stop 
or train-control devices on a full passenger- 
locomotive division. Requirements are pre- 
scribed in respect certain apparatus 
and operations with which the carrier is 
to comply. 


by the 


Division 


was 


inspection and test 


of 


expected promptly 
inter- 
“funce- 


The commission also issued an 
pretation of Paragraph 2¢b) under 
tions,” in its specifications require- 
raents for automatic train control devices, 
elimihating the requirement in the reports 
heretofore issued on the installations of 
automatic train-control or speed-control de- 
vices on the Oregon-Washington Railroad 
& Navigation Company's line and on the 
Norfolk & Western Railway, that “pro- 
vision should be made to require ac- 
knowledgement by the enginemen of suc- 
ceeding stop signals.” 

The report of Division I on the Union 


and 


Pacific installation, is in part as follows: 
Tests of System Made. 
“his report is made after inspection 


and test of the two-speed continuous in- 
duction train-control system of the Union 
Switch & Signal Company on the Fourth 


Subdivision of the Wyoming Division of 
the Union Pacific Railroad. 
“The device under consideration is a 


automatic 
in- 


two-speed continuous induction 
train control system. The installation 
spected and tested was completed on June 
1, 1925. It extends from Sidney to Chey- 
enne, Nebraska, a distance of 102 miles of 
double track. There are 95 equipped loco- 
motives. 

“At our request the carrier furnished 
figures showing the cost of the completed 
installation. These figures cover the cost 
for the device as installed upon this car- 
rier’s road affected by its track and 
operating conditions. It is understood, of 
course, that the cost of installing the same 
‘g@vice upon any other carrier’s road will 
in all probability be different because of 
the different number of locomotives that 
may have to be equipped and the number 
of circuits and accessories that may be 
necessary to meet operating requirements. 
The inclusion. however, of the cost fig- 
ures as ‘compiled by the and 
vouched for by them in each case ag in- 
stallations are completed and reported upon 
will furnish data from which conclusions 
may drawn as to the comparative 
cost of the various types of devices un- 
der a great variety of operating condi- 
tions. They are valuable for this pur- 
pose and we deem it pertinent and in the 
public interest to set them forth in this 
and subsequent reports upon completed 
installations. ( 

“The cost of this installation to date, 
as reported by the carrier, covering way- 
side and locomotive equipment as herein- 
after described, subject to possible unim- 
portant revisions, is as follows: 

“1. Cost of train control installation, less 
power lines, power apparatus, signals, and 
cost of change in existing signal system, 
$93,104.96. 

‘2. Total cost of power lines and power 
apparatus for train control, less salvage, 
$58,208.93. 

“3. Total cost of 
control relay and 
salvage, none. 

“4. Total cost of changes in 
signal system made necessary 
control, less salvage, $9,110.31. 

“5. Total cost of locomotive equipment 
installed, forward running only, $274,430.05. 

“Total cost, $434,849.25. 

Operation of Device. 

“When the system is electrically ener 
sized and pneumatically charged in a 
proper manner, the operation of the device 
is 2?@: follows: 

“The receiving element is positioned over 
the track rails which conduct the im- 
pressed train control alternating current 
so that it ows from the track transformer 
down one rail toward the locomotive. across 
the first pair of wheels and axle, and back 
the track transformer way of the 
opposite vail, tus forming circuit 
of which the wheels and axle are an in- 
tegral part. Under the conditions stated 
the cab indicator should show a green 
light, indicating that the locomotive may 
move at maximum speed without inter- 
ference from the train contro] device. 

“When block is unoccupied and the 
intended alternating current is flowing in, 
the track rails, the voltage induced in the 
receiving coils amplified and split in 
phase so as to energize the train control 
relay, thereby energizing the valve 
net and maintaining the pneumatic por- 
tion of the device in normal high speed 
condition, the cab indicator displaying a 
green light. The-arrangement of the va- 
rious track circuit sections throughout the 
block is such that as long as the block is 
cleay in advance of the train, the alter- 
nating current for train control energy 
will be furnished to the track at the out- 
going end of euch track circut section in 
advance of the train and be cut off from 


as 


carriers 


be 


less salvage, 


installed 
magnet 


signal system 
the valve will 
existing 
by train 





to by 


a series 


a 


is 


mag- 


all that portion of the block in the rear 
of the train. 
Speed Restriction. 
“When the receiver and first pair of 
‘a track section from which 


ey entei 
tw’ alternating current is absent, 


the train 





Burlington Rodd Value For Rate- »-Making laking Placed at $494, 


‘Reproduction Cost, 
New, 3487, 748,489 


1600.102.66 ; ko Owned and 
Used for Common Car- 
rier Purposes. 


[Continued from Page 1.| 


the period of ten years preceding date of 
valuation 66.5 cent. The ratios and 
the net railway operating income for 
‘ears ended on June 30, of the following 
years, 


per 


are given in the table below: 









Year. tatio. Income. 

1908 70.1 $19,509,626 

| 1909 69.6 20, 772 
| 1910 71.9 20, 
1911 67.6 24, 
1912 68.5 23 

1915 65.8 6 "960, 436 

Ch ee 67.2 25,41 7,582 

L916 65.8 26,260,435 

1916 59.8 33,7 3 

| 1917 60.7 40,163,870 


| During the period of ten years preced- 





have been de- 
dividend of 14 
of annual 
constant 


8.6 cent annum 
clared. Those consist of a 
per cent declared in 1908 and 
dividends of 8 per cent on 
amount of capital stock outstanding from 
1909 to 1917 


per per 


a 


Original cost to date—The original cost 
to date of all common-carrier property of 
control relay and the value magnet will 


be de-energized, the green light will disap- 


pear and a red light will be displayed by 
the cab indicator. When the valve mag- 
net is de-energized it permits air from 
the blowdown reservoir and diaphragm 


chamber of 


atmosphere through a variable exhaust 


in proportion 


orifice of jthe speed governor 


to the spéed of the train the exhaust ori- 


at opening at 


at 


maximum 
A. Pp. Th. 
mum opening at speeds below 
that the 
be 


fice being its 


speeds above 35 n and its mini- 


20 m.p.h. 


The arrangement is such blow- 


down reservoir pressure will reduced 
the 
operate in about 6 seconds at the higher 
40 


change 


sufficiently to cause timing valve to 


seconds in the lower 


of 


is not 


in 
the 

to 
time 


and 
{f 

green 
the 


speeds 


speeds. cab 


from red acknowledged 


within limits stated, an auto- 


| less of speed. If however, the engineman 


moves the acknowledging valve to the 
forestalling position (and if the speed is 


above 20 m.p.h. makes a manual service 
reduction of brake pipe pressure sufficient 
to insure.a full-service application of the 
brakes) the automatic brake application 
will be suppressed. 

“If the manual reduction not suffi- 
cient to cause a full-service application 
of the brakes, or if this application is not 
hold long enough to bring the speed be- 
low 20 m.p.h. an automatic application 
will occur even though the acknowledging 
value may have been moved to the fore- 
stalling position. In order to release an 
automatic application of the brakes the 
speed of the train must be below 20 m. 
p.h., and the brake valve handle must 
be placed in lap position until the train 
eontrol pneumatic apparatus has been re- 
stored to normal condition, which will be 
indidicated by the restoration of main res- 
ervoir pressure, after which the 
valve handle nay be moved to release po- 
restore brake pipe pressure in 
manner. When the 20 m.p.h. 
has been imposed, the train 
may proceed through the restricted dis- 
trict at or this speed until the con- 
dition which imposed the speed restriction 
has been removed. If the speed is in- 
creased above 20 m.p.h 
restriction is in effect, the lowe “vent 
vaive\p the governor being open will vent 
air from application pipe No. 4 to atmos- 
phere, thereby causing an automatic ap- 
plication of the brakes. This siotoniien | 
may munually released 
scribed. 

When Acknowledgement Is Required. 

“Restricted speed is { 





is 


sition, to 
the usual 


speed limit 


below 


be as above de- 


posed in an occu- 


pied block, and a’ ‘veen the signal 
protecting such a oek and the “B” point 
for the signal. Tie speed restriction will 


be effective so long us alternating current 
is absent from the attack rails over which 
the receiving element located, and a 
train may move from one occupied block 
to another and pass successive stop signals 
without recurrent acknowledgment. 


is 


Acknowledgement is required in this in- 
stallation only when ‘the cab _ indicator 
changes from green to red. 


“When the locomotive is running back- 
ward the reversing switch contacts, which 
are operated by the reverse lever, will 
open and break the _ receiver-coil circuit 
so that red cab Meht will be displayed 
and the low speed limit will be imposed 
| irrespective of alternating current in the 
| track rails. 

“Our order in 
Devices, supra, provides that 
lation made pursuant to the 
when completed, be subject to 
by, and approval of, the commission 
any division thereof to which the matter 
may be referred. Accordingly, the pur 
pose of this inspection and test was to de- 
| termine whether or not the installation 
was made in accordance with the 
furnished by the carrier and the 
cations and vequiremenfs of our 


a 


Train-Control 
each instal- 
order shall, 


Automatic 


or 


plans 
specifi- 
order. 
| “AS a result of this inspection and test. 
| it was found that the installation meets 
| the requirements of our specifications 
order in Automatic Train Control Devices, 
supra, and therefore it is approved.” 

“The Union Pacific Railroad Company 
is expected promptly and currently to in- 
| form us as to the progress made in con- 
forming to certain suggestions made in the 


report as to maintenance, tests 
spection.” _ 


and 


The Commission also issued a report by 
Division 1 approving with certain excep- 
tions the automatic train-stop system of 
the National Safety Appliance Company as 
installed on the Central Kansas division of 
the Missouri Pacific Railroad, from Leeds, 
| Me. to Osawatomie, Kans., 50 miles, 





the 


ing datexgf valuation dividends averaging | 


the timing valve to escape to 


indication | 


matic brake application will result regard- | 


brake | 


while the speed | 


inspection | 


and | 


te 
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the 


the 


Burlington cannot be ascertained as 


necessary records are not obtainable. 


Such information respecting actual expen- 


ditures as can be ascertained is stated 
in Appendix 2 
Investment in road and equipment.— | 


The investment of Burlington in road and | 


equipment, including land, on date of val 


uation, is stated in its books as $461,509,- 
295.47. With xeadjustments required by ous 
this amount would | 
of 


undetermined 


accounting examination, 
$425,949,0 


be 


$ 


reduced to 52.30, which 


37,632,180.81, 


tion thereof 





in po. 
ble to offsetting items 


recorded at $25,908, 


assigif 


included in amounts 


$68.75, represents considerations other than | 
of at 


the Commission is 


money, the cash value which the 


time of the transaction 


not able to report because it has been im- 


possible to obtain the information. There 


amount above 
cost of the non- 


information 


included in the 
Stated, all of the 
carrier lands owned. [Further 
will be found in Appendix 2. 


may be 


some or 


Cost of Reproduction. 
of 
of reproduction 
common-carrier 


reproduction and cost 
depreciation of all | 
other than land | 
owned or used | 
below. 


The cost new 
less 


property, 


and material and supplies, 
the Burlington, 
The Burlington's 
of jointly 
cluded in 
erty. 


by are as shown 
its 
minor 


the wholly 


lessors’ 
facilities 
owned or 


or portions 


owned are in- 


used prop- 


of 
their 


and ter 
dedication to 


lands, rights 
at the time of 
use, and the present value of the 
‘The Burlington owns and uses for 
common-carrier 160,102.66 
of lands. It not use 14.24 
which it leases to other carriers for 
commonr-carrier The total orig- 


Cost of way, 
minals 
public 


Ssame.- 


purposes acres 


owns but does 


acres, 
purposes. 


inal cost of lands owned and used by the 
Burlington for carrier purposes cannot 
be ascertained as the necessary records 


are not obtainable. 
Rights in Private Lands. 
The 
lands 


Burlington rights in 
which it uses for common-carrier 
purposes. The original of 
rights, far it ascertainable from 
the accounting records, is $41,988.833. 


owns private 


cost these 


so as is 


rights in pri- 
the Burling- 


The present value of the 
vate lands owned or used 
ton is found to be as follows: 


by 


Present 


Classification. value. 
Owned and used $81,045.74 
Used but not owned: 
Leased from the Black Hills 
and Fort Pierre 567.00 
Total owned 81,045.74 | 
Total used $1,612.74 | 
Owned and used 910.00 | 
Property held for purposes other than } 
those of a common carrier. The invest- | 
ment of the Burlington in miscellaneous | 
physical property on date of valuation | 
is stated in its books as $1,463,710.90, con: | 
sisting principally of grain elevators at | 
Chicago, Ill., and Burlington, Ia., land at | 
Minneapolis, Minn., and Tllinois coal lands. | 
If certain adjustments indicated in Ap- | 
pendix 2, were made, the amount stated | 
would be increased to $3,120,336.66. | 


The Burlington owns and holds for non- | 
carrier purposes 10,893.96 acres of lands. 
The total original cost of lands classified 
as noncarrier cannot be ascertained as the 
records are not obtainable, but | 
data that are obtainable on their original | 
cost will be found in Appendix 2. It is | 
not known to what extent the costs there | 
shown are included in the Burlington’s | 
miscellaneous physical property account, or 
to what extent the charges in that account 
apply 


necessary 


to the above noncarrier lands. 


The present value of the 10,893.96 acres | 
of nonearrier lands and improvements | 
| thereon owned by the Burlington. and the | 


| present value of noncarrier 


in- | 


structures on | 


Wholly used but not owned: 
Leased from- 
Black Hills and Fort Pierve 


Deadwood Central 

The Colorado and Southern 
Chicago Union Station Company 
Chicago and North Western 
Milinois Central Railroad Company 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Wabash Railway Company 
The Chicago. Island and Pacific 
Davenport, 
Toledo, Peoria 
The Minneapolis & St. 
Keokuk & 


Railway 


Rock 
& Western Railway 
Louis\Railroad 
Moines 


Des Railway 


Hannibal Bridge Company 
Kansas City Terminal Railway 
The Kansas City, 
The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
Union Pacific Railroad Company 
Great Northern Railway Company 
Private parties 


Total 


Jointly used but not owned 


Portion used by the Burlington 
Leased from Atchison & Mastern Brid 
Total used but not owned 
Total owned 
OCR) MNO cy 656 i teskeaee 
Owned and used............. 
Wholly owned but not used: 
Leased to- 
Mlinois Northern Railway s 





' that place of certain othe 
other 


ities, individuals and 
| through deeds reciting 





Railway 


Paul Railway 


tock Island and North Western Railway 





YEARLY 


ostium 








Table A—Cost of Reproduction 


Classification 


Less 














‘ New depreciation 
Wholly owned and used 7.135, 5,606,923 
] Jointiy owned and used, the Burlington's portion* 549,626 422,016 
Total OWNEG ANd Used  —«.— ddd cece 487.685.2094 28,939 
Wholly owned but not nsed 
Leased to: 
Tinos Nerthern Railway... ..... cc cecevveeses 10,692 
Kansas City Terminal Railway 11.741 
The Colorado and Southern Railway Company 3.943 
Quincy, Omaha & Kansas City Railway Company 12,155 
Freemont Brewing Company 4 
The Kansas City Stock Yards Company 12,079 
Total 63,190 40.196 
Wholly used but not owned 
Leased from: 
Black Hills and J’ort Pierre 1.294.479 1,086,297 
Deadwood Central 441,127 318,164 
The Colorado and Southern Railway Company $91,678 748,124 
Totul.. 152,585 
Jointly used but not owned 
Used with the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co 
Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railway Company 
Owned by Atchison und Kastern Bridge Company 
Portion used by the Burlington, 24.05 per cent 121,470 $4,248 
Total used but not owned 2.748.754 2,241,833 
Total owned 387,069,135 


Total used 


earrier lands, 


111, respectively. 


are $10,666.838.19 


Value of Coal Lands. 


The Burlington alse owns 


earrier lands, having 


$62,7 


The Burlington owns 


in 
of 95.78. 


and 


carrier purposes a right 
in Colorado. 


is $56.73; its present value is 


The Burlington owns securities of other 
noncarrier 
).39 and their 
Burlington as its 


companies, held for 
Their par value is $54,138,5 
book value, stated by the 


present 


holds for 


in public 





coal. 


$56.73. 


and $200 


value 
non- 


domain, 
The original cost of this right 


purposes. 


net investment in securities of other com- 


792.27 


panies, is $36,683, 
with their par and book 
in Appendix Mention is 


other companies and 


which had not been included in this at- 


| count on date of valuation 


Aids, gifts, grants of rights of way, 
| donativhs.—Of the lands owned by 


Burlington and included in the preceding 
the following 
and donations. 


|! summaries of lands owned, 
| were acquired through aids 


(See Table B.)- 


values, 


These securities, 
are listed 


also made 


y investments in 


adjustments 


and 
the 


Title to the above lands was acquired 
by the Burlington or its predecessors 
through land grants from the United 
States Government and from various 


States: through donations from municipal- 


tions or no considerations. 


companies, 
nomina}econsidera- 


The value of 


these lands at the time acquired has not 
been ascertained, owing to the impossi- 
bility of obtaining the necessary informa- 
tion. 

The information vegarding land grant 
lands is not complete. From the records 


of the Burlington 
appears that 


approximately 


and its predecessors, 
3,559,731.08 


it 


acres of such lands were received, includ- 


ing 18,042.43 acres 


patented 


in 


excess of 


acreage entitled to under grants, which ex- 


cess was paid for, 


that approximately 


353,882.68 acres of these were sold for 
gross proceeds. including interest on de- 
ferred payments and certain rents eol- 
lected, of at least 9,502,800.78. or. after 
deduction of at least $5,915,540.15 of re- 
corded expense, for net proceeds of $23,- 
587,.26003. Of the land grant lands, 

proximately 57,447.55 acres were deeded 
without recorded considerations, 8,991.78 
acres were reserved tor right of way and 


Table C—Final Value for Rate Purposes 


Company 
Company 
Compan) 


Company 
Company 


Railway 


Company 


Company 


Company 


Yailway Compan 


st. Louis Alerchants Bridge Terminal 
The St. Louis Merchants Bridge Company 


Company 
Fort Scott and Memphis Railway 


Compu by 


Railway Compan) 


Company 


ae 


Kansas City Terminal Railway 
The Colorado and Southern Railway Company 
Quincy. Omaha & Kansas City Railway Company 
Freemont Brewing Company 
The Kansas City Stockyards Compuny 
Indiana Harbor Belt Railway Company 
Chicago and North Western Railway Company 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway Company 
Davenport, Rock Island and Northwestern Railway Compan) 
Peoria and Pekin Union Railway’ Company 
Toledo, Peoria & Western Railway Company 
Wabash Railway Company 
The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company 
The Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad Company 
The Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railway Compan) 
The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Company 
St. Joseph Terminal Railroad Company 
St. Joseph Union Depot Company 
Union Pacific Railroad Company 

Total 


* 


$1.250,u00 
375,000 
815,000 
134.117 
1,128 
5.584 
1.433 
6.945 
4.956 
1.499 
1.118 
156 
14,877 
15.160 
241 
2,220 
682 
260 














6,101 
139,043 
110,756 


2,921,808 


3,014,808 
$494,632,557 
$497,441,808 
$494,427.000 


$31,000 
500 
200 
000 
000 


600 


a 
24,664 
11,062 


200,557 











| 


situated | 


| 


| $55,000 


| raised 
| State 


| up 


| for 


tors, 





389,270,772 


9 tsesssnsncsepennsesians 
189,909.74 acres were delivered to contrac- 
but the amount realized by the lat- 
has not been ascertained. Further in- 
formation bearing on the of land 


disposition 


ter 
amount 
grant lands received and thei) 
is given in Appendix 2”. 


The Burlington reports that in consider 


ation of these grants certain concessions 
and allowances have been made by it and 


its predecessors to the United States Gov- 


ernment by way of reduction of transpor- 


erent act 


Classification 


Carrier lands: Owned and used 


Illinois 
Iowa 


In 
In 
In 
In 
In 
In 
In 
In 
In 


Missouri 
Nebraska 
Kansas 
Colorado 
Wyoming 
South Dakota 
Wisconsin 
DEEN 0. oa s Oh aneenaee 
Total 
lands: Owned but 
Iinois 
Towa 


Carrie) 
In 
In 


not used 


In Missouri 


Total 
lands: Owned: 
In Illinois 
In lowa 
TIn* Missouri 
In Nebraska 
In Colorado 
Iu South Dakota 
In Wisconsin 


Noncarvier 


Total 


Cd | 


state- 
and 


but has not filed 
detail the extent 


tation a 


ment 


charges. 
showing 
of 


in 


value these concessions and allow- 


ances. 

The Burlington also various 
other pareels of lands donated to it 
certain of its predecessors by the United 
by several states and 


by individuals and 


reports 
and 


States Government, 
municipalities, and 
panies. 
is given in Appendix 2. 
In addition to the foregoing. it appears 
that the Burlington and its eg) 
received cash donations aggreguting $192 
2o4 town lots and other 
lands dtsposed of for $87,381.21 cash: that 
bonds of various towns, townships and 
counties in the, State of Nebraska of 
$1,933,300 par value were received by cér- 
tain predecessors as donations and dis- 
of, $1,778,500 par value for $1,582,- 
688.06 cash, $80,806 value by delivery 
to contractor at par or 1-agreed value, 
value without recorded value 
exchange for se 
S1.600 


con 





donations of 


posed 
par 


par 
personal services or 
value by delivery 
company, and the 
$18,000 par value by cancellation. 
eash realized $231,042.50 went com 
panies outside the Burlington system. Ex- 
penses and commissions aggregating $13. 
734.14 are recorded in connection with the 
foregoing bond donations. 


Predecessors’ Tax Aids. 


in 
curities, 


successor 


par to 
remaining 
Of the 


to 


Certuin predecessors of the Burlington 
received tax aids, consisting of amounts 
by tax levies authorized in the 
of Iowa, exchangeable $100 of taxes 
paid for $100 par value of the stock of the 
railroad companies.. The amount co}- 
lected is $406,115.79, offset by $5.943.49 of 
expense. The amount stock issued in 
this connection aggregates $114.204.18 par 
value. Records of 


80 
of 
another predecessor in 
dicate the’ issuance of $156.000 par value 
of capital stock for local tax aids, but the 
amount of aids received has not as 
certained. This company 
$5,973.82 value of its capital stock in 
exchange for individual local stock sub- 
scriptions paid aggregating $17,137.16. 
Records of other predecessors indicate the 
receipt of $211,442.48 of local aid collected 
townships in Towa, 


been 
also issued 


par 


in 


in various towns and 








Senate Committee Considers 
Countess Karolyi Inquiry 


(hinmigration—Foreign 
Lawyers.] 


Relations— 


Comiunit- 
24 
consideration the resolution offered 
Senator Wheeler (Dem., Mont.), calling 
an investigation of the activities of the 
Minister the United States from Hun- 
gary and the detective said to 
have been employed by him in connection 
with the recent exclusions of the Countess 
Karolyi from the United States. Investi- 
gation of the would be left to the 


The sSenute Foreign Relations 


tee in executive session March took 
tor 


by 


to 
agency 


case 


re | Senate Foreign Relations body. 
— 


— - ot 


od 


| but 


| decessors 


Table B—Right of Way G 


rf 


{ 


Information as to these lands 


632,557 7 


Capitalization Found 


To Be $286,452,800 


Book pales of Securities in 
Other Companies Given 
As $36.683.792 


it has not been ascertained whether 


these represent tax aids or 


trom individuals It is also to be noted 


that various predecessors received $6,430 


600 par value of town, township and 
county 
value of their 
$173.000 
to have 
of stock has 
to the loss of 
tal stock 


returned 


bonds in exchange for an equal par 
capital stock. An 
of such bonds 


additional 
par value 
though the issuance 
ascertained, owing 
Of the capi- 
par value was 
In addition, the 
prede- 
of 
but 


issued. 
not 
records by 


been 
been 
fire. 
issued, $940,000 
cancelled. 

that cert 
$1. 


or 


and 


records indicate iin other 


cessors received 108,000 par value 


town, township bonds, 


whether 


county 
donations or sub 
of 


ascertained. 


these represent 


scriptions to the capital stock the 


been 


pre 


decessors has not 


Original Construction Bonds. 


should also made of the 


the State 
the Burlington 
value of its bonds 


Mention pe 
br 


of 


Missouri to 


$3.7 


issuance of pre 


90,000 


first 


par secured by a 





mortgage on the ra lroad properties, the 
bonds being sold to help finance the origi- 
nal construction. One predecessor paid 
into the treasury of the State sufficient 


to retire the bonds: the other 
liability, 


li 
was 


money com- 


pany’s assumed by a 





by the 
State 


the can- 


Pompanr, 
acquisition 
$58,000 par 
cellation, 


liquidated 
and return 

value of bonds 
in consideration 


in part 


to the of 
and by 


of the construc- 


rants and Donations 


















Acres Present Value 
5,082.51 $3,015,041.05 
3,502.48 1,506,455 
3,347.97 1,269,921.54 
15, 2 814.51 

70,357.15 

a 410,428.52 

975,286.13 

2 933.88 63,413.77 

391.46 0,713. ac 
8.35 "6,43 

48,576.98 9.605, 862.21 





0.14 20.20 
O07 70.00 
0.61 313.85 
O82 904.05 
48.75 
66.47 10, 816 6.00 
28.92 11,268.80 
09,86 60,844.45 
27.46 1,373.00 
0.05 5.00 
6.28 ~ 345.80 
387 163,090.70 


tion of a designated extension. 
maining $642,000 par value. 
Certain other 


of the re- 


items of aids or donations 


about which there is only incomplete in- 
formation are mentioned in Appendix 2. 
Material and supplies.—The book value 


of material and supplies on hand on date 
of valuation is shown by the Burlington's 
records as $11,663,304.73 

inal value.—After careful nsideration 


of all facts herein contained. including ap- 


preciation, depreciation. going-concern 
value, working capital and all other mat- 


ters which appear to have a bearing upon 


the values here reported, 


of 


the values, for 
rate-making 


the 


purposes, the property 


Burlington. owned or used, devoted 


to to 


common-carrier purposes, are found 


be as follows (see Table (): 


The sum of $9,427,000 is included in the 


value above stated as owned and used on 


account of working capital, including ma 


terial and 


No other 


supplies. 


values or elements of value to 


whith specific sums can now be ascribed 


| are tound to exist 


| Connell Selim Conmaimasiin 


to 235,530,000 pounds and approximately 

two pounds .per capita. Domestic ex- 
| ports for 1925 amounted to slightly more 

than 53,300,000 pounds of which 47.7 per 

cent went to the United Kingdom, 13.9 per | 

cent ,to Philippine I[siands, 4.1 per cent 
; to Canada, 3.7 per cent to Belgium. 


per 


In U.S. 2 Pounds Per Capita 


[Commerce—Manufacture—Fisheries— 
Foodstuffs. ] 


The 1925 domestic preduction of canned 


salmon amounted to 288,890,000 


(6,018,550 cases) against a pack of 300,171.- 
696 pounds (6,250,000 cases) in 1924. ac- 
cording to announcement March 24 by 


the Bureau of Fisheries of the Department 


of Comerce. 

, Last year's pack represented nearly 
three-fourts of the world production, with 
Alaskan salmon coniprising 74 per cent of 


the total. Domestic consumption amounted 


three fourths of the world production, 





Labor Aids Proposed in Bill. 
(Labor. ] 

‘T'wo assistants to the Secretary of Labor 

Bill 


20, 


would be appointed Senate 


March 


under 
3662, introduced in the Senate 
should the measure become law 





Exports Increase 12 Per Cent. 

North America has prospered in its ex- 
ports to Japan at the expense of both 
Asia and Europe. There has been a 12 
cent increase which 10.6 per cent 
may be credited to the United States, ac- 
cording to the Department of Commerce. 


of 


contributions | 


appears | 


successor | 


of | 


pounds | 


with | 
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Alabama Granted a 


Right to Construct: 
Feeder Railway 


Tracks to Extend From Port of 
| Mobile to Main Lines of 
Trunk Roads. 








No Present Rail Facilities if 
From Wharves to Trains | 


Interstate Getieuaions Commission 
Favors Plan, Endorsed by 
State Authorities. 


[Shipping—Docks—-Public Service—Con- 
struction—Carriers—Financiers, ] 
The Interstate Commerce Commission in 


| ite decision in Finance Docket No 53825 
; announced on March 24, has authorized 


the State of Alabama, through its agency, 
the State Docks Commission of Alabama, 
to in Mobile 
under 
of Mobile 
& Nashville Railroad, 
Railway, the Mobile & Ohio 
Mobile & Northern 


extending 


construct a 


Ala., 


line of railroad 


County, connecting the docks 


| construction by it in the city 


with the Louisville 


| the Southern 


Railroad, and the Gulf, 
| Railroad, 


in 
| North Mobile, a total length of 5.69 miles 
of The 
x 
recommended 


and to a point 


main line. Alabama Public Serv- 


| ice Commission favorable 


action 
to the 


the 
granting 
presented to 


on application. No objection 
| of the application hus 
been the commission. 
| The 

| at 

read 


report says in part: 

the present time there are no ruil- 
facilities the transfer of com- 
modities from the docks and wharves un- 
der construction by the State, to the rail- 
roads entering Mobile. The applicant's 


and facilities will constitute the nec- 
essary 


for 


line 
connecting link 
“Connections with the railroads men: 
tioned will be in the interchange yard to 
| be constructed as a part of this project. 
The proposed line will primarily 
| switching and terminal carrier, 
ring rails to ships and 
to commerce originated 
lines of transportation. 


be a 


transfer- 
from ships 
by other 


trom 
rails 


Carriers Pay Fixed Charge. 

“It is stated that tentative arrangements 
have been made with the Gulf, Mobile and 
Northern Railroad to use a portion of the 
applicant's main line to enter the inter- 
change yard, and that all carriers using 
| the proposed main line will be required to 
| Day as a fixed cyarge 6 per cent on the 
capital investment of the track so used, 


maintenance and other expenses to be 
| assessed on a usage basis. 
The Chickasaw Utilities Company, stated 





to be a subsidiary of the Tennessée Coal, 

| Iron and Railroad Company, has donated 
4.14 miles of right-of-way on condition that 
| it, its successors and assigns, shall have 
the right to operate trains over the tracks 
installed within the boundaries of the 
right-of-way, the total expense of maintain- 
ing said tracks to_be covered on a usage 
basis. \ 


Estimate Gross Revenues. 


The applicant represents that insasmuch 
as the proposed railroad will be an integral 
part of the port development it will be 
| practically impossble to segregate the 
| railroad earnings from the port earnings: 
that charges, so far as transfer of freight 
from the docks to other railroads and vice’ 
versa is concerned, will be such as to pay 
| the cost of operation, interest on invest- 
ment, and amortization in 40 years of the, 
cost of the entire development. On the, 
basis of a switching charge of $3 a car, 
applicant estimates that the gross reve- 
nues will increase from $150,000 the first 
year to $300,000 the fifth year, and that 
after the fifth year the annual gross reye- 
nues will exceed $300,000. The net railway 
operating income for the first year is 
estimated-at $44.780 and for the fifth year 
$124,800. ’ 

The estimated 
$1,608,189.14. 





cost of construction i&' 
The cost of equipment nee- 
essary the first year is given as approxi- 
mately $88,900, and for the fifth year i# 
estimated at $188,900. It is expected that 
construction of the line Will be completed 
September, 1927." 


| by 


: Canadian [ron and Steel 
Market Reported Active 


[fron—Steel. | 


steel 


of Canada- 
result of large 


The iron and market 


increased activity as a 


orders placed by railways, pulp and paper 
| mills, mines and power plants, and for gen- 
| eral construction 


work, according to a re- 


port to the Department of Commerce from 


Assistant Trade Commissioner Walter J, 
Donnelly at Montreal made public Marek 


Several 


| Canada, 


large projects are predicted in 
especially in Eastern Canada. Con- 


tinuattee in the development around the 
Lake St. John district, started last year, 
will necessitate large quantities of iron 


and steel products. 

Several pulp and paper mills and power 
plants are scheduled to be erected in On- 
turio and Quebec. Railway lines are build-+ 

; ing in both provinces leading to mining 
areas. Purchase o- additional rolling equip- 


ment by railway: ‘s eee: . 





Four States to Be Combined 
lor Vocational Conference 


| hducation—Farmers. | 


The combining of the States of New 
Jersey. Maryland, Delaware, and Pennsyl-” 
vania for a vocational agricultural con- 
ference to be held this coming summer 
from August 24 to 27 was announced by 
Dr. C. H. Lane, Chief, Agricultural Divi.” 
sion of the Federal Board for Vocational 


| Education March 24. 


Population Around Japan. 





Japan has its doorstep a quarter. of the, ; 


population of the world, people who are 
daily demanding and securing those arti- 
cles which contribute to a higher stand- 


| says 
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ard of living, the Department of Commere@® , 
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tion laws. This bill has been approved 000 for a 6-foot channel from the mouth attention to section 4 of the interstate Be it enacted, etce., That section 4 of on to meet competition at San Fran- Mr. BRUCE, Maryland, (Dem.): Mr nation of Thomas. F. Woodlock to be ~% 
by the Bureau of the Budget and by the of the Missouri River to Kansas City ee a _— ee ae —_ _ —e COMMREer ears oe nene yrs Mason Caenee Ae Ne A: ae President, only a few minutes yomatin member of the Interstate Commercd 
President as not being inconsistent and beyond. commission, in special cases, after in- ed, is hereby amended by adding there the 10,000 articles only 47 that the boats tine the eenate. trio go into execu- Commission will be considered in execu- 
with his policy. When Chicago was attacked because vestigation, may authorize a charge to a new paragraph, as follows: could carry—just 47 out of 10,000 that Gio ween Set 2 wenbh Win We bente tive session. The Sergeant at Arms will 
The VICE PRESIDENT: The pill of the flow of the waters from Lake less for longer than for shorter dis- (3) No common carrier shall be au the boats could compete with. What sae adinowiratinnn hint Tt Gamita ta mais clear the galleries and close the doors. 
i ee Michigan through the Chicago River tances, but that the commission shall thorized to charge less for a longer were they going to do? Two railroads cathe apasch akiwenes as the aiithits Thereupon the Senate proceed to the 
| The legislative clerk read the bill, as to the Mississippi River and the claim not permit the establishment of any than for a shorter distance fur the _ COMPETING. ae OF them PONY 500 Senator from Tennessee (Mr McKellar) consideration of executive business. 
follows: : was made that the level of the Great charge to or from the more distant transportation of pussengers or of a miles longer than the other. It may in thie: Chern hee aaa the 13th Senin After 2 hours and 30 minutes spent in 
Be it enacted, etc., That hereafter Lakes had been reduced thereby about point “that is not reasonably eee like kind of property, over the same cost the one that is 100,miles longer with respect to prohibition. i executive session, the doors were re- 
there shall be in the Department of 3 feet, Chicago joined in an investiga- roy for the service performed,” and line or route in the same direction, the than the other a we cents a hundred Of course, I do not propose to enter opened. , | 
Labor not more than two assistants to tion to ascertain the reasons for the that no authorization nan be granted shorter being included within the = cen dials they are “se near to- one way or the other upon the old Mr. SHORTRIDGE: I ask unani- | 
the Secretary, who shall be appointed lowering of the level of the Great Lakes. by = ee on sceoune of longer distance, on account of water — that it is not necessary to lower classical arguments touching that sub- mous consent for the present considera- 
| It was found that five-sixths of the re- merely potential water competition not competition either actual or potential the rate of the longer road very much ject. tion of the bill (S. 3103) authorizing the 


HE Senate reassembled at 12 
o'clock meridian, on the expira- 

tion of the recess. 
Mr. JONES, Washington (Rep.): Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 


Clague, Mr. Johnson of Kentucky, and 
Mr. Harrison were appointed managers 
on the part of the House at the con- 
ference. 


Essential Verbatim Reports From 


rail-and-water transportation system 


that is national in its scope and benefits. 
. * . . 


Chicago’s Railroad 





tation and water transportation in full 
vigor, and the commission must admin- 
ister the law with this policy in view. 
Whatever discrimination there may 
have been in the rates by railroads in 






after the 7th of December, 1926, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission shall 
not be permitted to allow the railroads 
to charge longer haul than 


for a shorter haul of the same @lass of 


less for a 


the point? You can not drive a single 
railroad out of business with this long- 
and-short-haul legislation. It has never 
been possible to drive them out. Why? 


Because the comparative cost is about 





furnish cubic enough to accom- 
modate the hapless victims of prohibi- 
tion. Indeed, to such a point have things 
arrived that a man is almost disposed to 


think that in the course of a few years’ 


space 


quorum Resume Consideration of Facilities earlier days to affect waterway trans- freight moving in the same direction to the same; there is so little difference ee he te mes abu 
: SN Merk ¥ ., inoi “te i é >» law - et water transport: a very twee hem; but the difference in United States wi ye in the peniten- 
The VICE PRESIDENT: The Clerk * be 7 The people of Illinois are fortunate, portation, it is plain that the law for meet water transportation. It is a very between t ; ay s eens 

: : . Long and Short Haul Bill oa simple bill; and surely the Senator from comparative cost between a boat and tiaries and the other half will be drunk, 


will call the roll. 


too, in their railway facilities. I shall 


bids such discrimination now and that 


and there will be nobody to look after 


The legislative clerk called the roll. daca oe. plo meen tal “7 refer only to Chicago, because of the the Interstate Commerce Commission Illinois has not read it, or he would not a railroad - iyporayeisesd “dee those things ay cage aa 
The VICE PRESIDENT: Eighty- the bill ig. 698): to. amend wection 4 of attacks which have been made upon has faithfully followed the law. The have made the statement that he has that the a vee i i Aiea ia hen the ‘decnter teem Tenneiese 
three Senators having answered to the interetete commerce act our metropolis. Our city is fortunate law amply protects the intermountain just made in his remarks. Do they ask, minc ae oa C a : ee shied tee ebirene wae 4 
their names, a quorum is present. The ie mye in its natural location from the stand- country from discrimination in rates That is the trouble in discussing this rates on the 10,000 = = ee eee ae eee ee = : ti wee hiiite 
Mr. DENEEN, Il. (Rep.): Mr. Pres- 4 of the In- They pick out the 47 articles that the have referred, one of his exhibits 


Senate will receive a message from the 
House of Representatives. 


debate Senate bill 


amendment to 


ident, in the upon 


575, 


point of railway construction. When 
the railroads were first built, they fol- 


under sections 1, 2, 3, and 


terstate Commerce Act, and while the 


bill. 
not given 


So many Senators apparently have 
the attention they. should, 


boats can carry, and they ask to have 


a cost rate on those 47 articles that 


brought out the fact that no less than 


90 per cent of all the convictions in 


2 enr proposing an sec- lowed pars 3 atitude, and bec ; debate on this bill was in progress the ’ ats ; 
A message from the House of Repre- : 7 owed parallels of latitude, an ecause Ss bill was prog and they do not understand it. . : ; Sas S oiacatiah Se’ a 3 Ne dled 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee one of its tion 4 of the interstate commerce act, of our situation at the southwestern Interstate Commerce Commission de- will give them half of the business. criminal cases in one of the ih 
£ s, by Mr. , . g ' ai ‘ : ; That i , ay as f , are istricts Tennessee are convictions 
clerks, announced that the House had = Studied effort has been made to create — point of the Great Lakes they crossed cided, on March 1, 1926, against the Nature of Departures LS ee | 6 ae Pelee ak, ek 
. the impression that Chicago and the our State as they traversed the con- application to reduce rates on 47 com- giverr u rate that gives them half of for violations of the Volstead Act. le 


passed bills of the following titles, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 


a An act to regulate the 





State of Illinois are interested in pre- 
venting the full development and uses 
of the waterway systems of the coun- 
try. 


tinent from sea to sea. When-it was 
sought to connect the climates it was 


found that the shortest line: between 


modities from the Chicago district to 


the Pacific coast on the facts submitted 
to the facts re- 


commission, These 


From Present Statute 

Mr. SIMMONS, N. 
the Senator 
stood the argument of the Senator from 


C., (Dem.): Hither 


from Idaho has misunder- 


the business on those 47 articles, do you 
not know that it is bound to take the 
balance of the traffic? 

Ninety per cent of this trade, half of 


attorney for the 
few months ago 


United States district 
State of New Jersey a 
stated that 90 per, cent of all 


tions in the Federal courts of the State 


convic- 


sale of kosher meat in the District of the Great Lakes and the Gulf of Mexico lated to the competition of water trans- 1 ; f f New Jersey were of that character 
Sé s : : . nwa San are: $ ive > anak i ste ar > % oO I y versey vere t share . 
Columbia I am sure that those who have passed through our State. Then the portation for the commodities named ee or I have misunderstood him. which they ask, 1s as ae — It 1 been i ntly stated by the De 
a. : 5 , nats : » tn tte oo roug 32 re S: las bee recently state 3 ; 
H. R. 9398. An act to amend an act labored so hard to create this impres- railroads radiated out in every direc- through the Panama Canal. a ee eee ee eee ee oe eae Pp a ties oc a f Justice that in 71 out of 81 
. » Fads. < 5 x B “ s 2 i , j orfer rij > 0 " aye isco ¢ s Angeles. " =>y ask sartment of Justice t ‘ ‘ 
regulating the height of buildings in sion have given little consideration to tion from our city. Because we are the The assertions of fear that the trans- i = ae "as in aa ‘dk a i dies “il ss tl sh hi If F leral districts in the United States 
; ‘ Se na tt s ‘ atone swine we may center i ee : : : oa tition of railroads as between them- a rate on steel that will give them ha rederal districts ° a) nee eae 
the District of Columbia, approved June the geographical location and the com- greatest interior waterway center In continental railroads intend to destroy satvan vant : i : ‘ ro f steel. Is it pos ufwards of 50 per cent of all the con- 
mercial interests of Chicago and Illi- North America, because we are the . selves. I understand him as contending of that 90 per cent of steel, is It pos ee he 
1, 1910; and . zis nov ' ¢ rate r y commerce through the Panama Canal ‘ Senator's bi , ‘ > si ive tl a rate that will in- victions in criminal cases are convic- 
> 9 ridi an ad nois. No other city located in the in- greatest railway center in North Amer- : that the Senator's bill left that matter sible to give them a ra nat will i ‘ 
H. R. 10204. An act providing an ad- ee: ’ ae ee = . are fanciful. The facts do not warrant tions under the Volstead Act. 


ditional wing to the District jail. 


terior of the continent has so great an 


ica and the world, Chicago is the pivot 


such assertions. In the first place, half 


as it is now provided in the law; that 


duce the shippers ef Pittsburgh to ship 


i i , ; “had j in the case of two railroads of differ- half of it without shipping all of it? Is 
interest in waterway transportation as around which swings the commerce of , 7 ina Sninacie itn ane : . . " ro a —_—_ 
P . I ; ti ation Chicago a continent of wie traffic through the Panama Ca ent length running between the same not that what the president of the Senator Bruc e Explains 
“9 vaaeFlaggA : Chi is ] 1 I I It is obvi tl f that Chi nal is freight which originates at tide- points the railroad having the longer Northern Pacific said? He said: “If Survey of Memorialists 
. 4 ire : s ated ¢ > si yest- s obv s, prefore, é hicago ‘ater » oval 4 ; ; . : ; : ‘ ¥ A 
Of District Affairs paces eae owns Soak eee ee Se — = water on the Atlantic ocean and is not route might still, under the Senator's they will give us that rate, we can As T have int-nated, it is no part of 


Mr. KING, Utah (Dem.), submitted 
the following concurrent resolution (S. 
Con. Res. 5), which was referred to the 


Committee on the District of Columbia: 


ern point of the American Mediterran- 
ean, the greatest of fresh water 
within any continent. All the waters 
of the Ohio River flow by our State 
the 


body 


on their way to sea; the Cumber- 


and the State of Illinois are greatly in- 
terested in railway transportation and 
in the coordination of rail and water 
transportation into a comprehensive 
national system. 


affected by railway rates. The cost of 
transportation from the Atlantic 
board through the Canal to the Pacific 
coast cities is 25 to 40 
pounds on 


sea- 


cents per 100 


iron and steel, obviously 


bill, apply for fourth-section relief: but 
that while the Senator's bill permitted 
that part of the remain intact, 
he proposed to deny fourth-section re 


law to 


earry it all.” 
The proposition is here, and the In- 
Commission in its 
We can not have 


terstate Commerce 
decision passed on it. 


competition between boat lines and rail- 


my purpose today to linger upon those 
indisputable facts; but there are just 
two or three features of the speech de- 
by the Senator from Tennessee 
First of 


livered 


Resolved by the Senate (the House land and the Te cs a Gav faveeable aeuation fom rail and lief to the railroads where there was upon which I wish to dwell. 
of Representatives concurring), That a aa i the Tennessee Rivers dis- ur as “le si - n on = e greatly below any charge that the rail- water competition. roads, because the rail will put the ull, he said: 
i . . me charge their waters against our State; water service causec 1e people of our roads could offer Chicago: and in the ES t ss seal . il Races pits: i ate 
joint committee, to consist of the Com- the Mississippi River flows by , State State long ago to favor the policy which PS uCneus : ; I understand that to be the position boats out of business every time, for More than three annd a half years 
mittee on the District of Columbia of Se cae amen aoe eae ane nt a i 1 by Cong i See a eee + oe of the Senator from Illinois. He did the reason that there are only 47 arti- ago the Manufacturers’ Record of Balti- 
% <r — aes ah a ae ac aw , 2 PSS i 9 ‘ i a 
the Senate and House of Representa- = eee: sane eee ee) eee aa oer test ra a inca i was for an 80 cents per 100 pounds net contend that the Senator's bill cles that boats can carry, and there are more published letters from several hun- 
ary: is jf iver Yr . 3 9° sec 500 e € sporta- ° - . " $ * 
tives, or any subcommittees thereof, is oundary; the Missouri River releases Mee a cs ae SE ne enneeras charge on iron and steel for the long would in any way infringe upon the 10,000 articles that rails can carry. dreds of the foremost business men, 
ses: ie its waters against our State. I may add tion act, namely: i ens . “3. bec. a) Witeaia “4 6 s ‘ . ate : F 
hereby authorized and directed to make that Tilinote ts n the fi f the ; 1 devel ee present right of competing railroads to here is no intermediate business to manufacturers, bankers, farmers, educa- 
. , ‘ s is o 1e floor o le con- or ote, encourage, anc evelop ar is eal adit. Mais Pee sie ta Soniidie. Ses . 
investigation of the eo Sa a7 , cago district. obtain relief because one is shorter than speak of for boats, and there is inter tors, and professional men in the coun- 


a comprehensive 
administration of the affairs of the Dis- 


tinent and half of its waters touch our 


water transportation, service, and facili- 


It is plain that the policy of the 


the other. 


mediate business all along for railroads. 


try. giving their views about the moral 


trict of Columbia and the expenditures cea ea: Rlgee BO Mase wae vr iie Seas salen dial TE a eee bebidas lend eae Mr. GOODING: I understood the Sen- Even BEER Unie ee, the x Magic and economic value of prohibition. It 
of public moneys therein, such investi- Sinta’ Mock water 3 aa 7 : = 3 me ee ee els pic es ‘ POrCAGOn; but demands it. The Middle stop fin ties tb ae neni cles to the coast points, the railroads appears that 9814 per cent of the reports 
gation to include the operation of son- t ave ater transportation. preserve in full vigor both rail ant West is demanding access to the Gulf the Sichian Gentes’ oe aaa caakiae distribute them to the interior from showed they were ih f4v0e of some sort 
ing laws expenditures for the main- Chicago's Efforts water transportation. of Mexico from the Great Lakes: ac- aii deals as <Sidesaiin: read sen those points. ' a as of prohibition, while 8514 per cent were 
tenance, improvement, and paving of : et = ; Tus leads me to a brief discussion cess to the Atlantic ocean through the is lonwer tate the ober anid TRAE if It must be apparent to any intelli- for strict prohibition. Only 7 per cent 
streets; water supply; traffic regula- Toward Water Transportation of the Gooding bill itself. The Great Lakes; the early completion and Sn iii) a cae ee a sci ak on gent man who studies this question that wanted wine and beer, while 2.75 per 
tions and administration; the revenue When the Territory of Illinois was Gooding bill forbids the charging of a coordination of the Mississippi River ae ats a. a Faia aa S . the sole object of this proposal is to cent were undecided and 1% per cent 
laws; the valuation of property for tax- admitted to the Union as a State in less rate for a longer haul than a system and its branches, the Ohio, the ates 2 : : é rer eg : ; keep down boat transportation. were opposed to prohibition. 

ation; whether persons are establish- 1818 it requested Congress to extend shorter haul, and it is aimed at the Tennessee, the Cumberland, the Illi- Mr. eee ene ae al 7 . ° THE circumstances surrounding those 
ing a nominal residence in the District its northern boundary 61 miles so that transcontinental railroads and at the nois, the Mississippi, and the Missouri Mr. SIMMONS: Not at all. The Maintains Object Is to facts are these: In 1917 a large 


of Columbia for the purposes of evading 


it might have,a harbor on the Great 


industries and business people of the 


Rivers; also those great projects along 


the Atlantic coast; the intercoastal ca- 


Senator from Illinois did not make that 
contention and the point the Senator 


Destroy Water Transportation 
Why, suppose the ralirouds are given 


number of business men, farmers, edu- 
cators, and professional men, to use the 


inheritance taxes on personal and in- Lakes and that the waterway, running Middle West. ‘ eis ¥ ‘ 

tangible property and the extent of through the heart of the continent for Oné would think from listening to nals in the Gulf of Mexico and on the ee — oe ee _— _— half of the Panama trade: what does language of the Manufacturers’ Record, 
such practice; the police department, in- 3,300 miles from the Gulf of St. Law- the debates and reading the speeches Pacific ocean. The railways can no been constantly nae ad mind ae ee it mean to them? What would be the uddressed a memorial to Congress sug- 
cluding the women’s bureau; Gallinger rence through the St. Lawrence River, that have been made that the long-and- longer destroy waterway transporta- sidering the Senator's bill. The Sen- result, as the president of the North- gesting that it take the necessary steps 
Hospital; House of Detention; St. Eliz- the Great Lakes, the Chicago, the Des short-haul rates were a new and strange tion. 7 ee a eS ern Pacific road says? He says that to bring about prohibition. Among the 








only in case of water competition. 


abeths Hospital; National Training Plaines, the Illinois, and the Mississippi device, perpetrated by one section of _ ° . aie they would get $15,000,000 gross out of memorialists was Judge Elbert H. Gary, 
School for Girls; National Training Rivers to the Gulf of Mexico, should the country upon another to the dis- Senator Deneen States Mr. GOODING: That is all. half the trade of the Panama Canal. the president of the United States Steel 
School for Boys; the juvenile court; be unvexed by a divided jurisdiction. advantage of the latter, and that they Objections to Gooding Bill Mr. SIMMONS: But he does not pro- What would $15,000,000 gross mean Corporation. The statement has been 
whether minors are arrested without And for more than 100 years our State were the result of deep-laid schemes, pose to deny these departures in case when the total traffic of the western made in the press that, notwithstanding 


warrant, separated from their parents, 


has persistently advocated the removal 





anipulations, and conspiracies on the 


Should the Gooding bill be enacted 


into law, it would tend to divert freight 


of rail competition. 


roads is $500,000,000? Does it not show 


his ardor about prohibition, his own 





at “ * — f . oe : 3 es : ; - aentne ne " Mr. GOODING: The Senator is cor- ° aha tte af - » . ss atastad ia | 
detained without authority, or com- = the obstacles to the completion of part of the designing persons. from the Chicago district through the GOODING: Th 1ato co to you the absurdity of the whole prop- habits are not those of a prohibitionist. . 
mitted to institutions without proper this greatest interior waterway within The history of the fong-and-short- Great Lakes to Port Arthur, 100 miles "s : osition? That is $16,000,000 gross, at That statement, to my knowledge, has 
hearings; whether persons charged with any continent. haul rate answers and refutes such Mr. SIMMONS: That is the point the what price? At out-of-pocket cost. been several times made in tl saad 
- : : naul ute « § ers « Ss § from Duluth, and thence via the Ca- . ae ae rae I fe : s € § ac in le press, 
insanity or other disability are commit- The State of Illinois in 1889 conferre ‘ontentig@ns. The ine g- ; z : - Senator from Illoicis made and have What would be the net profit out of and i as be ade » r oO 
a as ee a. = oo imede oo ee pomacieny a contentipns. - princple of the a nadian transcontinental railroads to been wondering how the Senator dif- that $15,000,0002 Mind Bc thers is eee rg — the floor of 
s s s c ) € ~ ) he sanitz y s 2nd-short-hau ate i , e a " S . Psd, , . “ ’ , : Pp é é a s ar i ri 
Columbia by any agency of the sie Chicago to complete the most ex aia ie pees a ae oh ad a i Vancouver ih ee Cotunein, ant ferentiates those two conditions. If it is bound to be a net profit out of the i tunis ar’ a = : a an 
ment without proper ‘process for the and difficult part of the chandet cae: ee ee een : ’ e a yy s ee thence down the Pacific coast. The proper that railroads, when they com- $500,000,000, because the railroads are memnortaiists was ™ : a ie nat a 
re + rage etl z - a. ieee iar a ae n _ construction. oe : - rule in Dominion of Canada authorizes cheaper pete, shall have the benefit of this de- guaranteed 5% per cent. Nobody claims Nae Je ies : 7 ' as - Edison, of ( 
8; & re- # “ é Mississippi Canada < cngland. s : i , guar o% Cc a y claims New Jersey. rus > is as 
+i . ‘ River, a aie pai Se on ee Eapane rates for the long haul than for the parture where one route is longer than ths hey ar , i any . : Re rast ne 48. eae 
port its findings to Congress, with rec- tiver, and the work has been accom- ciple has been sustained by the mem- : , iat they are guaranteed any per cent familiar with ‘Jersey lightning” as he 


ommendations for legislation to correct 
abuses and to secure better administra- 


plished at the expense of approximately 
$100.000.000 to the people of the Chicago 


Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission since its organization, with few 


bers of the 


short haul to the Pacific ocean. 
The objections to the Gooding bill are 


the other, for the purpose of enabling 


them to meet that rail competition, why 





of profit out of this out-of-pocket cost. 


They get a gross return of $15,000,000 


is with all other forms of electricity. 
In 1922 the Manufacturers’ Record ad- 


: ; : * : ae. that it is against the uniform experi- » railroz » deni » bene- ‘ . ‘ aa = 
tion of the affairs of the District of metropolitan district. exceptions. It has been upheld by the ence in the United States a po should the sallroads & eee sg nee at out-of-pocket cost as against $500,- dressed a letter to all these memo- 
Columbia. Nearly 20 years ago the people of our Supreme Court of the United States. It ale ak ebbeoke Gikd UF Gaede fe Ate fit of the se departures when it i ‘ 000,000 at a profit. What do the Inter- rialists—1,000 in number, the Record 
Paint anmimittes in authorised t6 esnd State amended our constitution to per- has been applied in all sections of the ana ee the uae Ree ao essary for them to meet a more de- state Commerce Commission say in as tat iene seek we 
for persons and papers, administer mit the general assembly to appropriate country, so that it is neither new nor 1 low ; a, ke 2 saben ae: SSS. See their last decision? They say, “You whether they were still of the same 
: ; : $20,000,000 to comple — tae } sac e than lower them; that it would create competition by water? have not shown that you would not i > wer ¥ ; 
oaths, to sit during the sessions or dur- > complete the channel from strange nor the result of schemes, rather than overcome waste in the « ‘ mind as they were when they signed 
1 . ‘ rc vaste 1€ Op- : é ri 7 ain i F i t 
ing any recess of the Sixty-ninth Con- the southern terminus of the sanitary manipulations, nor conspiracies. The SEHR GE bur AP GAD OTR ; I S t Pitt Di lose more than you would gain if we the memorial. At the same time, we 
: e 3 I 33 Beene i a i ; : ES ss A ansportation systems; ve SCUSSES gre > r is rate, ¢ , : 
th al te etenloy such clerical as- district canal to Ottawa, Il., from which reasons which sustain the principle lie p enator utman uscusse granted you this rate, and you got are told by the Record, it addressed a 


that it would injure other parts of the 


sistance as may be necessary. city the Federal Government has main- upon the surface and are inherent in e aaa : ; Proposed Distinctions half the traffic of the Panama Canal.” similar inquiry to several hundred other 
3 tained navigation to the Miasiasioni a eats Bak iat e : z Ec country without helping the _ inter- = + : Bt if that be the case, what is the object leadi s actirers . ; 

- 0 e Mississippi our national railway transportation sys counthin. ‘yenios that it § Sat Mr. PITTMAN, Nev., (Dem.): I think eading manufacturers, whose views 

‘ thie a icar oFika a ; tf gion; th S agains : : : f ailroads? 7 > C¢ ave 4 pe : 
Bill Providing Secretary River, The money is being expended tem. : 2% E that is the whole fundamental proposi- oh aa 2 allroads? ‘They can have but about prohibition were entirely un- 

a : and the work will be ac A <. aeae a " progress and goes back to the thumb : one object, and that is the object of k , 3 
Of Labor Assistants Puesad aay rk i € accomplished Mr. President, the logic of the Good- Sule in iadustey and baw es au tion. , ; known to the Record, and to about 100 
N “Penna a nie Hip agg are int AR Leet te Soe See See it will lead if < = d ee ee ee Mr. SIMMONS: I think that is the destroying water competition. iron and steel men, who had at dif- 
RE > sles . > ‘ ‘ s y a "2 ics . . x re ay i i sj : ° 2 

ae. REED, Pennsylvania (Rep.): Mr. In contrast with these large appro- service, irrespective of any other fac- , e ead, if carried to its logical age point in the case. I want to say this in conclusion: ferent times informed the Record that 
President, I ask unanimous consent to priations by Chicago and the State of tors. If its principle is true, the rail- clusion, (0 @n equal charge per mile Mr. PITTMAN: If the Senator will That Senators will find, just as surely they favored prohibition. ‘The Record 


make a rather unusual request. I ask 
leave to report from the Committee on 





vision may be put in the appropriation 


Illinois it is estimated that it will cost 
the Federal Government less than $1,- 





we favored the appropriation of $60.,- 


road that has the advantage of shorter 


distances between shipping points 


continental railways were permitted to 


which will destroy railway competition. 
Mr. GOODING: Mr. President, I 
send to the 


pardon me, let us see if there is no 


distinction. 


tage, so the Interstate Commerce Com- 


as they live, that when the Government 
starts in to improve the Ohio, the Mis- 


“nork barrel,” to be spent in the vari- 


states that the replies of 9814 per cent 
of the persons inquired of showed that 


bill which is coming up as soon as the 000,000 for the 9-foot channel in the apply the long-and-short-haul principle, | ae YRS PRSIRENT: The bill ae eee “7 ro ete Sear = ous communities of this country, with- l'wo-Hour Executive 
i iv * wv 7O1 . 7 3 i e rer ag . cause ev ave ~ diate ‘al- : . “4 : 
pending bill is out of the way. It will Ohio River from Pittsburgh, Pa., to they would soon reduce their rates to Will be read as requested. a y have no intermediate tra! out bringing about transportation. Session Held 


not increase the appropriation in any 


respect, and will be paid out of the ap- 
propriation for enforcing the immigra- 





by the President and shall perform such 


duties as may be prescribed by the Sec- 


Cairo in our State; of $20,000,000 for the 


6-foot channel in the Mis 






ippi River 
from St. Louis to St. Paul; of $12,000,- 


duction in the level was due to the uses 


such an extent as to destroy the com- 
2anama Canal. 
statements, I call 


merciaY value of the 
In reply to such 


actually in existence.” The words 


The legislative clerk read the bill (S 


575) to amend section 4 of the inter- 


state ecommerce act, as follows: 


or direct or indirect: Provided, That 


In other words, the railroads, in ask- 


ing a departure from the fourth sec- 


to do that, and it makes very little dif- 
ference in the price of the intermediate 


Figures Presented as to 
Volstead Act Violation 


I have repeatedly pointed out in 


the Senate that ever since the enact- 


The VICE The hour 
of 3 o'clock having arrived, under the 


unanimous-consent agreement the nomi- 


PRESIDENT: 


construction of a bridge across the Colo- 


retary of Labor or required by law of water by agencies of other States reasonably compensatory” have been such authorizations, on account of winht) Gn aha Waleaal “Aas thavo” hae rado River near Blythe, Calif. 
The VICE PRESIDENT: Is samavAl and the climatic cycle, and that one- defined by the Interstate Commerce water competition, as may be lawfully freight. But take the exact case that ana <a ataame: snéaiane team Waas 16 There being no objection, the Senate, 
“ue ry : s ore Ob- ¢ ca od ; a : ’ 7 a A ae as ad) as year 

jection to the present consideration of sixth was due to the diversion of waters Commission as fojlows: in effect on December 7, 1925, shall not we have now, that has just been de- year in arrests under that act, and also as in Committee of the Whole, pro- 
the bill? through the Chicago River. Chicago That a rate properly so described be required to be changed except upon cided. It is not necessary to go any in: “areata bina Aa A Gk anal ceeded tuo consider the bill, which had 

1 ; , oon ; neans ( cover d . é cover . ‘ ss further. The railroz . i f ; on 5 : 
There being no objection, the bill was promptly agreed to pay the expenses means (1) cover and more than cove the further order of the commission: Chi The railroads running from have also repeatedly called the atten- been reported from the Committee on 

’ i as < iam - : ; é >xDe in- “ago ask for : ver > oo : ‘ 
of the construction of controlling works the extra or additional expense in And provided further, That the licago ask for a lower rate to the Commerce with an amendment. 


considered as in 
Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate 
without amendment, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third 


Committee of the 


reading, 
third time, and passed. 


read the 


in the Great Lakes to 
that part of the 


it is responsible 


compensate for 
reduction for ®which 
The people of our State are united in 


asking for legislation at this session 


curred in handling the traffic to which 
it applies; (2) being no lower than neces- 
sary to meet competition; (3) 
not be so threaten the ex- 
tinction of competition by 
and (4) not impose an 


existing 
low as to 
legitimate ~ 


water carriers; 





provi- 
sions of this paragraph shall 
to rates on import 
including traffic 
tined to a poss 


not apply 
and export traffic, 

coming from or 
‘ssion or dependency of 
the United States.” 


des- 





coast than the rate for the short inter- 
mediate haul, on what? On only 47 ar- 
ticles. Why? Because there were only 
47 articles they could think of that the 
boats could that 


with the railroads. 


carry would be in 


competition There 


tion of the Senate to the fact that from 
year to year since the enactment of the 
Volstead Act, in every city of this coun- 
try, east, west, north, and south, there 
steady 


has been a increase in 


for drunkenness. 


arrests 


The 
Senate as 


The amendment was agreed to. 
the 
amended, and the amendment was con- 
curred in. The bill 
engrossed for a third reading. 


bill was reported to 


was ordered to be 


igre ; ele aca - : x : sk Sens i B75. ¢ s tg . Saciact § Bivar tha 
7 a. ee ee 000,000 to complete the 9-foot channel should charge less than competitors k that i : i oe ae ee The ordinary expense of one railroad souri, and the Mississippi Rivers, when they were in favor of some sort of pro- 
ices assistants secre- fr awe . iia dutamiacs = ; ask that it may ad. ake ‘ : -sentativ Sen tom 7 se ; 
= o a - assistants to the Secre from Ottawa, where its jurisdiction be- having longer lines. . . ay BS ry a I make that and another railroad are quite similar. ae represe oe of the States to be hibition, and 851% per cent of those were 
ary of Labc anc ask i ; xins > > “os : reques peca use remi é > . ; . : affecte zi > for r ress : ‘ 
: ind oy 7 abor, and I ask unanimous ee through the Illinois River to “ od inate i ; “ t * 7 " remarkable Both of them have intermediate traffic. is pote oye anges ene in favor of strict prohibition so the 
consent s >diate cons ati “ eg ; sta 2 y € é r States < ask é > - 
1 e at for its imme diate consideration. irafton on the Mississippi River. Relation of Long-Haul si Ne ere bY. tae ~ ator from Water transportation rarely has any 1e United States and ask that the peo Record tell us. Some of the memo- 
It will not take two minutes. r , 7 ° Illinois (Mr. Deneen}—which, to my ; ; . ° ple be taxed hundreds of millions of ace 
" 5 ° To W ater 7 ransportation P ‘ : intermediate traffic. Railroads can M rialists, we are further told by the 
I ought to explain that the bill merely River Develo pment mind, is one of the most remarkable ‘ ; dollars; when Senators rise here and es 
i ; f Mr. GOODING (Rep.): Mr. P ident earry anything. Water can carry only ‘ Record, could not be reached because 
authorizes the Secretary of Labor to Is Fav Mr. GOODING (Rep.): Mr. President, that has ever been made on the floor : ; : : argue that a rate may be put in against 
é aa : s au ored 7 a he Senator fr Mii a A a few things. When I say “a few a f + they were abroad, and some because 
designate two of his force as assistants ‘ am sure the Senator from inol of the Senate by any Senator—that this thir “y Katey bait x ; the 47 articles that they may carry, so 1 i wane i did t | 
The citv of Chicago ; } : . . ; a : : ings, mean economically. No one . , or ead, ¢ an- 
to the Secretary. If this is done it , he city of Chicago and the State of does not want to be in error as to that bill in any way, or any long and short wail wath cl 1 a ae +i us to estop them, they are going to be Paee eae . pag Po sggsge i a ae 
linoi lave nitted : j : m ° y j . — , < ; a z ill ship by water where speed is the i Se . swer. a , 925, a siness | 
will permit them to sign the name of : ois have submitted ample evidence matter. My bill provides only that haul bill, would interfere with the rail - I Pet ‘ te N 1 id 1 , met with opposition, based on_ princi- oe ee pr a ” a | 
1} , o 1eir intere in the , there shal “iolati “ essence 0 1e matter. AS Was Sal Vv in New Y cf essed a letter 
j the Secretary to a vast number of docu- their interest in the development of there shall be no violations of the roads coming into Chicago where one aaa es . as said b ple, and the speeches they have made ir = a — oo 4 = = to t : 
s waterv es natant sl a = cea . 5 sit the Interstate (Commerce Commission in ‘: . Record stz a wou é | 
ments which go through as a matter ers transportation. Notwith- fourth section as between rail and route was longer than the other or that ti é 4 shy: “ : ; today will be thrown in their faces, and Seer a ng — : byl - i 
- standing he cres - : XX ee : etatt : ° » ‘ Zs its recen decision, rere are S©« ew si se 7 ; ¢ > ak “ tev he si- 
of routine and which at present are ab Standing these great expenditures by water transportation. It does not touch the violations of the fourth section thi kat He : there will be enough patriotic men here idea for it to 4 <a are of the j i 
A th reople « vr St s binvatinesea tive ¢ Fs ings 1a oats can carry ect oss ; ad give se replies. @ 
orbing a large part of the time of the ne peopl of our State and its agen circuitous lines at all would exist on such a road fon ane ae t li to say that the Congress can not ap- ness men who ha a ee o sou | 
i > — his. tenehen eh as ae y e nomically 1 1ey are a a isz js - survey vas y t | 
Secretary and the Assistant Secretary “es, 1S representatives have favored . : t ae ; : : ar ; i _ propriate money that will not accom- rhe survey was made by the Record | 
| : ar printion > ae : 5 1 SATS TEN: " Deaieal ; . é age 0 > ¥ > Tt 2 oo " ar ras tack. 
| It is necessary to have this action appropriations by the Congress for the Mr. DENEEN: Mr. President, it has Bill Is Read \ ve ge Pres ce = ting with - a ail plish anything, that they can not ap- and the ee it ee was over } 
| as : u Atel etx Pitas Mee aR eh are cee oe ae QPS roads. Again, they are.at a disadvan- f " i y in fav ohibition. 
j taken now in order that the same pro levelopment of the Mississippi system; been stated in debate that if the trans Again to Senate . : propriate money for the purpose of a whelmingly in favor of prohibition 





of Congress which will enable e con- Mr. GOO iG: % -reside . T riew ce r , f iss | 
message from the House of Repre struction of a _ 9-foot ee undue buréen om other tae ae sey seuadinent at taal = Fen po are 10,000 articles that the railroads can jmeaeearar ae aeuiaes oe Recess 
sentatives, by Mr. Haltigan, one of Chicago to the Gulf of Mexico. They ardize the appropriate rate on the value tion especially provides that on cir carry. tice, I might add to what T a ae news MF JONES, of Washington: I move 
its clerks, announced that the House are likewise united in urging a water- ot the ooneine eet aeneeany ae cuitous roads violations may be per Rai that last year witnessed a haha tans . that the Senate take a recess, in 
disagreed to the amendments of the way to the Atlantic Ocean through the censaeaplanen [ee Sa = —_ mitted. It is rather astonishing that Rail and Water crease in the number of inmates in accordance with the unanimous-consent 
bill (H. R. 8917) making appropriations Great Lakes as soon as may be. The iy «a arena CAGNG, FEES. TS the Senator from Tlinois [Mr. Derisen) lraffic Compared every Federal penitentiary in the United agreement entered into on the 16th 
_ -» military and nonmilitary activi- people of our State were united also in i a ae should make the statement he has Hat is the situation of the matter. States, For illustration, the increase instant. 
ties of the War Department for the favoring the building of the Panama eC ls I > Pr ote made, when there is nothing in this The impossibility of a boat compet- in the number of inmates in the peni- The motion was agreed to; and the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and for Canal and paid their full measure of ontends ae rotor “s bill that will interfere in any way, even ing with a railroad is shown by the tentiary at Leavenworth, Kans., was Senate (at 5 o'clock and 30 minutes 
other purposes; requested a conference the cost of its construction. The people Intermountain Country to the extent of the crossing of a “t” or fact that the railroads can make uD on 450; in the penitentiary at Atlanta, Ga., p. m.) under the unanimous-consent | 


with the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and 


that Mr. Anthony, Mr. Barbour, Mr 


of our State 
utilization of 


believe in the commercial 


the Panama Canal as a 
part of a comprehensive and coordinated 


Congress has also declared in section 
500 of the that its 
policy is to preserve both rail transpor 


transportation act 


the dotting of an “i,’”’ with any railroad 
rate that is 


comes 


existence if it be 
only that 


now in 


a law It provides 


9.953 articles 
17. The boat 


nuke up what it 


the 
has nothing on 


loss they sustain on 


which to 


loses. Do you not see 


ee 


and in the much smaller 
tiary at Neil Island, Wash., 58. 
institutions hardly 





peniten- 
These 
able to 


penal are 


agreement heretofore 
untl 


entered into, took 
“a recess to-morrow, 


Mareh 24, 


Wednesday, 
1926, at 12 o'clock merdian. 
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o'clock 
Rev. 


House met at 12 
The . Chaplain, 
James Shera Montgomery, D. 
D., offered prayer. 

Mr. ANTHONY, Leavenworth, Kans., 


HE 
noon, 


(Rep.): Mr. President, IT ask unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker's 
table the bill (H. R. 8917) making ap- 


propriations for the War Department, 
disagree to all of the Senate amend- 


ments, and ask for a conference. 

Mr. GARRETT, Dresden, Tenn., 
(Dem.), Minority Leader: Reserving the 
right to object, has the gentleman from 
Kansas consulted with the minority 
members of the committee? 


Mr. ANTHONY: I have conferred 
with the gentleman from Kentucky 
(Mr. Johnson), the ranking minority 
member, and he said it was entirely 


agreeable to him to send the bill to con- 
ference. 

There was no objection, and the Chair 
appointed as conferees on the part of 
the House Mr. Anthony, Mr. Barbour, 
Mr. Clague, Mr. Johnson of Kentucky, 
and Mr. Harrison. 


Banking Bill Made 
Order of Business 


Mr. MeFADDEN, Canton, Pu., (Rep.): 
Mr. Speaker, I that the House 
resolve itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the consideration of the Senate bill 
(S. 3377) to amend section 5219 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States. 

The SPEAKER: The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania moves that the House re- 
solve itself Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the consideration of the Senate bill 
3377. The question is on 
that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER: The gentleman froin 
(Mr. Green) will the 


move 


into 


agreeing to 


Iowa please take 
chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into Committee of the Whole 


the state of the Union for 


House on 
the consid- 


eration of the bill S. 3377, with Mr. 
Green of Iowa in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN, (Mr. Green): The 
House is in Committee of the Whole 


House on the state of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill S. 3377, which 
the Clerk will report. 


The Clerk read several sections of 
the bill. 
Mr. GARNER, Uvalde, Tex., (Dem.): 


Is there any opposition from any source 
to this bill that the gentleman knows? 
Mr. McFADDEN: I do 
any serious opposition. 
Mr. GARNER of Texas: As [ under- 
stand, the rule provides for four hours’ 
debate to be confined to the bill. 
Mr. McFADDEN: So I understand. 
Mr. GARNER of Texas: I was won- 
dering how it was going to take four 
hours on a bill with a 
port and no opposition from any quar- 
ter. 


not !know of 


unanimous re- 


Committee Chairman 
Explains Bill’s Provisions 

Mr. MceFADDEN: Mr. Chairman, a 
brief word in regard to the purposes of 


this amendment. The purpose of this 
proposed amendment to section 5219, 
Revised Statutes, is to enable States 


that have adopted income-tax methods 
to abandon the ad valorem taxation of 
the shares of national banks and apply 
income-tax methods to national bank- 
ing associations within their limits, 
Without thereby favoring national 
banks and their shareholders, as com- 
pared with other corporations generally 
and their stockholders. In other words, 
to make it possible for income-tax 
States to tax national banking associa- 
tions and their shareholders on a com- 
plete taxing parity with 
tions and their stockholders. 

Mr. MOORE, Fairfax, Va. (Dem.): 
will the gentleman explain exactly what 
the present law is before he comes to 
a discussion of this amendment? 

Mr. MADDEN: Yes: 
enacted in 1864 and 
tinued down to 1923, 
method for the taxation of national 
banks by the States, to wit, the inclu- 
sion of the shares ‘“‘in 
the personal property of the owner or 
But that 
ission to the States was upon the con 
dition that such taxation: Shall not be 
at a greater rate than is assessed upon 
other moneyed capital in the hands of 
individual citizens of such State. 

This restriction was construed in the 
Mercantile Bank case and in the prior 
decisions therein cited as only including 
moneyed capital in the hands of indi- 
‘ dual citizens directly or indirectly 
Coming into competition with the busi- 
ness of national banks. 


other corpora- 


section 5219, as 
substantially con- 
provided only one 


the valuation of 


holder of such shares."’ per 





Act Changed Following 


Supreme Court Decision 

Now, in 1923, because of the decision 
of the Supreme Court, known as the 
Richmond case, we, in 1923, passed an 
amendment, which 
the 
and 


amendment codified 
holdings in the Mercantile 
Richmond cases, as to the ad 
Valorem taxation of national-bank 
shares, with a proviso making it plain 
that the restriction, as thus construed 
and applied, did not apply to intangibles 


above 


generally but only to those that nor- 
mally enter into the business of na- 
tional banks in the sense of those de- 


cisions. The act of March 4, 1923, in 
addition extended the of the 
States by providing two other alterna- 
tive methods of taxation for the benefit 


had adopted in- 


powers 


of those States which 
come taxes, us follows: 
(a) In the national-bank 
shares dividends might be included in 
taxable income of individuals on a 
parity with other taxable income, or 


(b) National banks might be “ee di 


alternative, 


rectly upon net income to the ®xtent 
that other corporations were taxed 
thereon. 

In other words, States could under 


the act of March 4, 1923, 
the three above methods for taxing na- 


select one of 


e tional. banks or their shareholders. 
7 The three alternative methods of tax 





The House of Representatives 


ing national banks are retained and a 
fourth one added: 

National banks may be taxed “accord- 
ing to or measured by net income,” in 
income received from 
included in the 
same manner and to the same extent 
as included in the taxation of other 
corporations by the taxing State. 


case “net 
may be 


Which 
all sources” 


Special Reason 


For Immediate Action 

The special reason for immediute ac- 
tion in regard to this is because of the 
situation pending particularly in the 
States of New York and Massachusetts. 
tn the State of New York the legisla- 
ture is now in session and is proposing 
to remedy the situation. They have 
had more or less difficulty in interpret- 
ing what moneyed 
coming in competition with banking. 
It has resulted in much litigation, and 
because of the fact that the State of 


constitutes capital 








New York and the State of Massachu- 
setts have adopted an income tax law 
they are very desirous of having it 


apply also in this particular instance 
“us regards the taxation of national 
The legislative committee has 
recommended to the Legislature of the 
State of the New York that this be done, 
and a bill is now pending there to per- 


banks. 


mit this thing to be done, but the 
Legislature of New York cannot pass 
the bill until they first get authority 
from Congress. 


N R. RAMSEYER, Bloomfield. Lowa 
' (Rep.): Is there anything in the 
will there be anything in 
the banking laws after this bill becomes 
a law that will prevent any State, irre- 
spective of the system it has of taxing 
banks, 
tional banks on 

Mr. MeFADDEN: 
higher tax on national banks than they 
do on their own banks or higher than 
they levy on industry. 


law now or 


its State from 


the 


taxing the na- 


Same basis‘ 


Unless they levy a 


No; there would 


be nothing in this act that would per 
mit that, I will say to the gentleman. 
Mr. RAMSEYER: So the State can 


tax the national.banks the same as they 


do their own State banking corpora 
tions? 

Mr. MeFADDEN: Yes; or, if as this 
bill provides, then on a net income 


basis, but no higher than they tax their 

own industries on their net incomes. 
Mr. COOPER, Racine, Wis. (Rep.): 

Suppose this bill becomes a law, as it 


probably will, will there be anything 
then in existing law to permit a State 
to levy higher taxes upon national 


banks than upon any other bank or any 
other property? 

Mr. McFADDEN: Yes: 
present law. In other words, in 1923 
we said that the States could tax na- 
tional banks, but not to an amount in 


this is the 


excess of what they were taxing their 
own banks. By this provision we are 
adding a new method of taxing the in 
come, but it must not be at a greater 
rate than they tax their own industries: 
manufacturing industries State 
banks. 


History of Bank 


Taxation Given 

Mr. STEVENSON, Cheraw. 8S. C., 
(Dem.): Mr. Chairman, I do not speak 
on. this bill because 
position to it, but 
things related to it that ought to be 
put into the record, so that hereafter 
we may not have cries from the people 
‘to the effect that we did so-and-so 
when they did not know it. There are 
some things about this bill which some 
people will criticize. T think they are 


and 


there is any 
there 


OPp- 


are certain 


all right, but I want to explain the 
Situation from my standpoint. 
The taxation of national banks has 


been a development. When they were 


first organized they were Government 
institutions, and immediately claimed 
exemption from taxation. Then in 


1864 Congress provided that the shares 
in national banks should be taxed as 
other personal property and provided 
they should be taxed. <A contro- 
versy immediately arose as to whether 
that United States 
because the capital of national banks 
was invested entirely in United States 
bonds, and on those 


how 


was taxing bonds, 


filed with the See- 
retary of the Treasury they issued the 


national-bank bills which became the 
current money of the country. The 
question, as I say, was raised that the 


attempt to tax the shares was the tax 
ation of United States bonds, which con 
stituted the entire capital of the bank. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States very promptly held that that 
was not true and that under this act 
they could tax the rea] estate as real 
estate, at its value as valued, and then 
the balance, after deducting the real 
estate, the value of the shares of the 
bank, the net value, should be dividea 
up amongst the shares, and they could 


value those shares and tax them as 
other personal property; and the fact 
that the money which they produced 
was invested in United States bonds 


was no shield from it at all, but it was 
held that they could not tax it higher 
than they taxed other moneyed capital. 
The Supreme Court of the United States 
wrote into the statute this provision: 

Other moneyed capital 
competition with the 
cupital. 


coming in 
national-bank 


This was not embraced in the statute 
at first. It stood that way until 1923, 
but during the World War there 
Sreat agitation. The banks were asked 
to buy the bonds of the United States, 
which, with the exception of small sur- 


was 


taxes, were exempt from taxation. A 
the Banking and 
Currency Committee to get it to report 
a resolution which would authorize the 
banks that held the United States bonds 


to deduct from the value of their stock 


drive was made on 


the bonds which they held and only 
tax the balance, which would huve 
meant that the banks would have es- 


caped taxation in that day and time en- 
tirely. 


TPYHEY undertook to get that through 


the Banking and‘ Currency Coin 
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After many hearings, Congress 
certain extent, to that 
request and added two alternatives. 
You tax the net income of the 
bank or could tax the dividends 
declared in the taxable income of the 
stockholder, but you could not do both. 
You could do one or the other, and 
therefore you had the right to tax the 
their value or you had the 
right to tax the net income of the bank 
or you had the right to tax the divi- 
dends in the hands of the stockholder, 
if he taxable income. That is 
what we did in 1923. 


mittee. 
acceeded, to u 


could 
you 


shares on 


had a 


Now what do we do by this bill? They 
came to us with this proposition: Al- 
low us to use the entire income of the 
bank as the yardstick upon which to 
measure the levy of a tax on the right 
the entire income 
from tax-exempt se- 
that 


to do business, and 
includes 


curities 


income 
and tax 


the 


those are not 
then allow us to tax 
dividends in the hands of the stock- 
holder who is a resident of the State in 
his taxable income allow us to do both 


of those things and not make it in the 


exempt, and 


alternative. In doing that, however, 
we agree that we will not tax them 


higher than we do the income and the 


dividends from mercantile and manu- 


facturing and other business corpora 
tions. 
We have written that into the law. 


That this adds to the methods 
of taxation. Instead of having it 
clusively that you can tax the income 
of the corporation and nothing else or 
the of the indi- 
nothing etse, 


is what 
ex- 


you can income 
vidual on 


we provide that 


tax 
his and 
can put a 
the entire 


stockholder 


stock 
you tax on 
them measured by income 
and the 


in his income his dividend derived from 


also make include 





that stock 
. € * 


Bank Income Tax Measure 
Approved by House 


The CHAIRMAN: The Clerk will 
read the bill for amendment 

The Clerk read the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN: Under the rule, 


the committee will rise and report the 


bill to the House. 


Accordingly the committee rose: and 
Mr. Madden having taken the chair as 
Speaker Mr. Green, of 
Committee of 
the 


committee 


pro tempore, 
the 
House on the state of 
that that 
consideration the bill 8S. 
the Re- 


him 


Towa, Chairman of 
the Whole 
Union, reported 
had had under 
3377, to amend 
vised Statutes, 
to report ,it 
with the 
do pass. 

The SPEAKER 
Madden): 
reading 


section 219 of 
had directed 
amendment 
bill 


and 
without 
recommendation that the 


back 


pro tempore (Mr. 
The question is on the third 
of the Senate bill. The bill 
ordered to be read a third time, 
was read the third time and passed. 
of Mr. McFadden, a 
tion to reconsider the vote whereby the 
bill was passed was laid on the table. 


was 


On motion mo- 


By unanimous consent the bill H. RF. 
94958 was laid on the table. 
- 7 * * 


\ R. DICKINSON, Algona, lowa 
= (Rep.): Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 


mittee of the Whote House on the state 


of the Union for the further considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 10425) mak- 
ing appropriations for the legislative 


Government for 
eal year ending June 30, 1927, 
other purposes. 
The SPEAKER 
question is on the motion of 
tleman from Iowa that the 
solve itself the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union 


branch of the the fis- 


and for 


gen- 


pro tempore: 
the 
House _ re- 


into 


for the further consideration of the 
legislative appropriation bill. 


The motion was agreed to. Accord 
ingly the House resolved itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the for the further con- 
sideration of legislative appropria- 
tion bill, with Mr. Hawley in the chair. 


Union 
the 


Representative Robsion 


Speaks on Coal Freight Rates 
Mr. DICKINSON, of Mr 
Chairman, I the 


Iowa: 
minutes to 
(Mr. 


vieid 30 
gentleman 
sion.) 

Mr. ROBSION, 
(Rep.): Mr. 
1 do not 
and I have no 
railroad. 

More than 18 
burgh Coal 
Pittsburgh 
of Ohio, 


from Kentucky Rob- 


Barbourville, Inv. 


Chairman and gentlemen, 


coal mine 


financial interest in any 


run or operate a 


Pitts- 
Association, 


months ago the 
Operators’ 
Vein Operators’ Association 
instituted a pro- 
ceeding before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission the Ashland Coal 
& Iron Railway Co. and about 50 other 
railroads, the chief of which were the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, Norfolk & West- 


and others 


against 


ern, Louisville & Nashville, Pennsyl- 
vania, Baltimore & Ohio, and New York 
Central. 

These coal operators of the Pitts- 


burgh and Ohio coal districts urged the 
Interstate 
reduce fhe 
to the 


Commission to 
freight rates on their 
Lake Toledo 
Sandusky, ranging all the way from 11 
to 28 ton, according to the 
location, and requested the commission 
to increase the freight coal 
shipped from Kentucky, West Virginia, 
Virginia, and Tennessee to these ports 
all the way from around 28 to 40 cents 


Commerce 
coal 
Irie 


ports at and 


cents 


per 


rates on 


per ton over the present rates. I might 
add that under present freight rates 
Kentucky, West Virginia, 


Virginia, 
from 25 to 40 
each ton shipped = to 
these lake ports than is paid by 





and Tennessee now pay ) 


cents more on 
Penn- 
and the eighth Ohio districts 


wanted to 
range from 53 to 84 cents a ton. 


sylvania 


These operators make it 


All of these railroads except the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie, located in the 
Stute of Ohio, opposed this change in 


rates sought by the Pittsburgh and 
a 


Ohio coal operators. The coal opera- 
tors of Kentucky, West Virginia, Vir 
ginia, and Tennessee, and the public- 


service commissions in the States of 
Michigan, Minnespta, Wisconsin, and 
many of the large consumers of coal in 
Chicago and other cities, entered their 
protest against this change of rates on 
coal to the Lake Erie ports. The com- 
mission held exhaustive hearings, 
ering more than 30 days; and after sev- 
eral days of argument before the 


cov: 


com- 





mission, the commission, on July 16, 
1925, rendered a decision denying the 
petition of the Pittsburgh and Ohio 
coal operators. 

[I am advised there were only three 
members of the commission that favored 
the propositon of the Pittsburgh and 
Ohio coal operators. The other eight 


opposed it. Because of this decision 


the commission has been criticized in 
some journals and newspapers in Penn- 
svlvania and Ohio favorable to the 
Pittsburgh and Ohio coal operators’ 


contention. 


Matter Before Interstate 


Commerce Commission 

Some time ago these same operators 
requested the commission to reopen the 
case for further ergument, the 
commission entered an order reopening 
the case for further argument and gave 
the parties 20 days to 
whether other 
taken. Distinguished 
Pennsylvania and Ohio and others have 


and 


show cause 
should be 


from 


testimony 


Senators 


frequently criticized the commission's 
decision in this case. Neither the 
ate nor the House is the forum in which 
to try this 
the rate-making 
state 


Sen- 


delegated 

Inter- 
Intima- 
the 


has 


Congress 


case. 
power to the 
Commerce Commissior 
from day 


some 


tions are made 
that 
been done to the coal operators of Pitts- 


to day in 
Senate 


great injustice 


burgh and Ohio; that commission 
has taken some grea vested rights 
from the coal operators of Pittsburgh 
and Ohio and given these rights to 


Kentucky, West Virginia, Virginia and 
Tennessee; that the commission has not 
used its discretion and justly, 
and it is also broadly intimated that 
Pennsylvania is getting the worst of 
this deal because 


fairly 


she has no one on 


the commission. I am firmly convinced 


that much of the opposition to the con- 


f..uuction of the reappointment of Mr. 
Woodlock as a member of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has been 
inspired by the fact that he was one 
of the majority that decided this case 
against the Pittsburgh and Ohio coal 
operators last July These attacks 


have been kept up with such frequency 


and persistency that many persons in 
and out of Congress have come to be- 
lieve that the commission committed 
a& vesy grievous error and has done a 


very great 
of Pittsburgh 


wrong to the coal operators 
All of these 
charges are misleading and are far from 
the facts, and I place to 
present some relation to 
the information of the 
the country. 


and Ohio. 


rise in my 
this 
Con- 


facts in 
for 
and 


case 
gress 
No one from Kentucky, West Vir- 
ginia, Virginia, or Tennessee is a mem- 
ber of the Kentucky did 
have a member on the commission, but 
he did coal-rate 
the thought of 
she had a 
that it 
special advocate for 
the State of Pennsylvania? Let us in- 
the that the commission 
may never be influenced by any motive 
except to do justice to the whole coun 
try and to 
fore it, 
tiously 
duty they 
from those in 


commission. 


not decide any case 
for Kentucky is it 
Pennsylvania that if 
on that commission 


his duty to be a 


man 
would be 


dulge hope 


those who may appear be- 
they have conscien- 

performed that 
free from attack 


places. 
7 * 


Contends I. C. C. Should 
Be Upheld in Decisions 


. Interstate Commerce Commission 
has 


and when 


and honestly 
may be 


high 


tremendous power and it 


should proceed with great caution when 
some group comes before it asks 


and 
it to disrupt the freight structure and 


commercial activities that have been 
jong established It is natural for the 
coal operators of Pittsburgh and Ohio 


to contend for all this business to the 
Pittsburgh and Ohio 


in securing such a 


Lake ports. but if 


could succeed rate 


as to shut out the coal from Kentucky 
and so forth, it would destroy these 
railroads, paralyze these industries, 


throw thousands and thousands of men 
out of employment: bring want 
misery to countless thousands of women 
and children It would 
villages, cities and fill the 
churches with hoot owls 
and bats instead of bright, happy, con 


and 


wreck these 
towns, and 
and schools 
tented, loyal American citizens. 
What Pittsburgh und Ohio 
tors want? 


Is this 
coal 
Interstate Com 
denounced be 


opera 
Must the 


merce Commission be 








cause it re s to bring all of this 
destruction, want, and misery in order 
to give the Pittsburgh and Ohio coal 


operators a monopoly in the Lake cargo 
coal business? I am thinking of the 
would bring to the 
men 


misery such actio 


miners and railroad who depend 


on this industry to feed and clothe and 


educate the families, and for them as 
well as those who have invested their 
money I strongly protest. The com- 
mission has acted wisely and justly, 
and I protest against their being de- 
nounced, 
* . * 
All-American 
Route to Sea 
HE CHAIRMAN: The gentleman 
from Minnesota is recognized for 


25 minutes. 

Mr. KVALE, 
Mr. Chairman, yesterday the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Dempsey) ad- 
dressed the House on the subject of the 
all-American route to the sea. 
his 
himself 


Benson, Minn. 


(Repo: 


He also 
inserted as a 
brief 


part of remarks i 


prepared by and pre 


sented before the hearing hela by the 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Har 
bors. That is, as 1 understand, partly 
in answer to the brief prepared by Mr. 
Charles P. Craig and ex-Governor Hard- 
ing, which T had inserted in the Record 
two days previously. 

And you have just had 
by the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
Griffin) a letter from the Hon. Alfred 
kK. Smith, Governor of the State of New 


read to you 


York. <A facsimile of letters mailed 
each New York Member of Congress 
of the governor's political alignment, 


it makes one more addition to the chain 


of acts leading very definitely to an 


effort to crowd the so-called all-Ameri- 
can route through this Congress, and, 
if not that, at least to hamstring the 


St. Lawrence waterway proposal. 

Mr. BOYLAN, New York City (Dem.): 
The governor not only sent his letter to 
those of his own alignment, but he sent 
it to Member of the New York 
delegation, irrespective of their political 
alignment. 

Mr. CROWTHER, Schenectady, N. Y. 
(Rep.): 


every 


member of 
f 
I received a copy of 


I want to say aS a 
the opposite political faith from that « 
the governor, that 
that letter. I 
have banished all my partisanship and 
put it in the Record, but after all the 
years that the New York delegation has 


would have been glad to 


this 
peared to be so late and tardy that I 


considered this project letter ap- 


did not consider it worth while to put 
it in after the expiration of all that 
time. 


Merits of Different 
Lakes-to-Sea Routes Given 
Mr. KVALE: 
the political speech of 
from New York, that 
in favor of the St. 


I will say, in answer to 
the 
we out 


gentleman 
West 


route en 


are 
Lawrence 
tirely regardless of political affiliations 

Tt is concerted 


clearly a movement 


to force the issue. It is a stampede 
After years of effort to delay the con 
summation of the St. Lawrence route, 


the natural outlet, why this precipitous 


haste, why this frenzied appeal to 
“patriotism”? T am going to show the 
reason. 


And even 
With 
those 


before that 
briefly 


I must analyze 
the 

the St. 
waterway. I the methods. To do 
that, it will be necessary to 
to remarks which I this floor 
last consideration of the 
rivers and harbors measure on January 
15, in which I protested against the 
second item in the bill. That item pro- 
vided for the development and improve- 
ment of the Upper 
cordance with House Document 
the last Congress. 


you very methods of 


who oppose Lawrence 
say 
refer you 
made on 


year during 


Hudson in ac 
350 of 
It now appears that 

the ground that it 


my lone protest, on 


contemplated very definitely the con- 
struction of the Oswego-Hudson route, 
was justified. 

Not only that, Mr. Chairman, the 
able and efficient chairman of the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee, the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. Demp- 


sey) very evidently dominated that com- 
mittee. Another provision was inserted 
in that measure, one of the last therein 
and not providing for a 
“preliminary examination and survey” 
of the Great 
Hudson waterway. 


conspicuous, 
proposed Lakes-Oswego- 
This, mark you, in 
the face of the fact that there had al- 
ready been numerous surveys, both by 
New York State and by 
bodies, which were unvarying in 
their disapproval of the route. 
Mr. Chairman, in the face of the 
resentation the first-named item 
was being discussed that it had no con- 
nection with the Lakes-to-Sea route. I 
shall come to that in a moment. 


national ex- 
pert 
This, 

rep- 
when 





= purpose, of course, was to prolong 

still further the surveys and the ex- 
aminations and, the investigations and 
the studies, to the action that 


would the abandonment of 


delay 
have meant 
their project. 

But now a feverish haste, un avowed 
intent to stampede this body, by what- 
ever means, into including the all-New 
York route in 


this vear’s legislative 

program, or, that failing, into next 
years program 

And, incidentally, to discredit the 


plans of the opposition. Why? Be- 
cause the report soon to be submitted 
by the Chief of Engineers will show 


that his divisional engineer disapproves 
the Oswego-Hudson route for a number 
of reasons, any one of which would be 
enough to justify forever discarding the 
proposal. Because, in addition, the 
gineers of the joint commission ap- 
pointed by the President and by the 
Government of Canada will soon report: 
and their will admittedly be to 
the everlasting and final 
of the proponents of 
route 

The the St. 
Lawrence plan, then push through the 
Hudson River plan. rf lack 
influence to construct the 

the face“of all 
ports declaring it an engineering mon- 


en- 


report 
disadvantage 
the New York 


plan is this—assassinate 
they 
strength and 
ship 


canal in the re- 


strosity and an economic impossibility, 


then have a waterway for lake vessels 
and for barges to serve the State 


the city of New York. 


and 


Board of Engineers 
Report on Canal Route 
Mr. KINDRED, Astoria, N. Y 
The gentleman stated, 
eously, I think, that 


. (Dem.): 
entirely 
the 


erron- 
Board of En- 
reported the all-American 
route, so called through the State of 
New York and from Oswego to Albany 
as being an monstrosity. 
the 
that, on the contrary, the 


gineers has 


engineering 


By reference to that report gentle- 


man will see 


Board of Engineers reported it as en 


tirely feasible us un engineering propo- 
sition 
Mr. 


tleman 


KVALE: I 
New 
spent days and 


Will say to the 
York that | 
weeks wading 


Ken 
from have 
through 
all of those reports, and the 


the 


practically 


conclusion is forced upon me that 


very bé6st they can do is to dumn it 





(a RLY 
INDEX 


With faint praise. That is all they are 
doing with it. 

Mr. KINDRED: 
not referred to the 
to the St. 


The gentleman has 


report with regard 
which states 


the 


Lawrence route, 
specifically that in 
half (billion dollar cost of the New York 


route the cost of the St. Lawrence route 
$1.000, 


contrast with 


indefinitely between 


$3,000,000,000, in 


would be 
apd 
to the obstacles of fog and ice and other 


000,000 addition 


naviga 
the 


obstacles which would prevent 


for 


besides 


tion more than six months of 


year, the international compli- 


cations. 
Explains St. Lawrence 
River Waterway 


Mr. CHALMERS, Toledo, Ohio (Rep.): 


Il will tell you why we want the St. 
Lawrence route. We can not get what 
we want in the Middle West by going 


over this barge canal. We want to make 


the Great Lakes and the Great Lakes 
ports an arm of the sea and we want 
the same rates from Milwaukee, Chi- 
cago, Duluth, Superior, and all these 
Great Lakes cities that they have in 
New York harbor, and for fear [ may 


not have the time, I want to tell you I 


ealled on the chairman of the Shipping 


Board this afternoon. I found out the 
mileage and I am going to tell my 
friend just what it is. 

From New York to Bombay is §,174 
miles. From New York to Calcutta 
is 9,816 miles. It is 1,642 miles farther 


than it is 
3ombay and yet the 
Washington 
that the 
rate to Calcutta 
When 


have to go 90 


New York to Calcutta 
New York to 


rate specialists in 


than 
from 
told me 

maker 
that 


within an hour rate 
the 
he makes to 
to the 
through a 


the 


inakes same 


Bombay. they get 


coast they miles 


restricted river to land at 
Ninety 
1,642 


the same freight rates. 


¢ 


docks. miles of restricted 


navigation and miles farther, and 
lake 
We 
rates to the 

New York 


less than a 


What are we going to get in the 
cities when 
the 


we get the waterway? 
freight 

markets of world that 
city Duluth is 

thousand miles farther and 59 
stricted navigation and within 

farther than New York City 
they make the same rate. 

~~ what would it cost to ship 
: Duluth? 


will get same 
the 
has now. 
miles re- 
1,000 


miles and 


wheat from Twenty-two 


cents a bushel from Fargo, N. Dak., to 
New York City. Forty-three and one- 
half cents a hundred pounds on flour 
I want to show vou what we can do 
for New York. How many people live 
in Greater New York? Eight million 
people. Greater New York includes 
the Jersey coast and there are §,000,- 
000 people and not a bushel of wheat 


in sight. Where do they get the wheat, 


where do they get their flour? From 
the harvest fields of the West. How 
much wheat do they eat in New York? 


You do not know ane I do. You eat on 
bushels per capita, 


The bean eater of Boston will eat only 


an average of 515 


5 bushels. They do not eat as much as 
New York. Ejight 
eat 5'_ bushels apiece, 
000,000 bushels of 


million 
or 44,- 
year. It 
costs 60 cents a hundred to ship flour 
by rail Fargo, N. Dak., to New 
York City. You can ship it to Duluth 
by rail for 1643 cents and let it go 
down to New York by boat for 134% 
cents a hundred. Three thousand miles 
at 2 mills you 
make « saving of $7,920,000 a year from 
the shipping it by rail 
Fargo, N. Dak., to New York City 
Mr. GRIFFIN, New York City (Dem.): 
Is not what the gentleman says about 
saving on freight rates true as 
much of the all-American plan as it 
would be of the St. Lawrence plan? 
Mr. CHALMERS: I say to my friend 


you do in 
people 
wheat per 


from 


per ton-mile and can 


cost of from 


the 


from New York that if the all-Ameri- 
can plan were practicable, if it were 


feasible and were not prohibitive finan- 
cially, if we had enough, we 
would not be held up by New York; but 
the gentleman knows that we can 
the New York 
when we get down there. 


water 


not 


get through Harbor 


Representative Lozier 
Speaks on Debt Settlements 


The CHAIRMAN: The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 
Mr. LOZIEN, Carrolltown, Mo. (Den..): 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, the bills approving a number of 
foreign-debt settlements, which recently 
passed the House, are now pending in 
I desire to supplement my 
remarks heretofore made in opposition 
to what I consider grossly excessive re- 
ductions in war debts, hoping- 
perhaps a vain hope—that what I may 


the Senate. 


these 


say today may perchance be read and 
considered by Members of the Senate 
before they vote on these settlements, 


and also read, perchance, by the Ameri 


can people, whose rights and interests 
are being unnecessarily sacrificed by 


these debt funding bills. 
of ten 


Not 


persons is 


one out 


thousand aware of 
what the present administration, aided 
abetted by 
the way of cancelling the war indebted- 
ness of European nations to the United 
States. The American people have not 
been informed as to the extent to which 
these cancellations have been 
The refunding 
have been camouflaged in such a man- 
the real nature of 


and Congress, is doing in 


carried 
so-called agreements 
ner as-to conceal 
the transactions. 
The Harding-Coolidge administra- 
tions, acting through this World War 
Foreign Debt Commission, 
so-called settlements with 11 
viz, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
itsthonia, Finland, Great Britain, Hun- 
gary, Italy, Latvia, Lithuania, Uoland, 
and These 11 nations owed 
us, principal and interest, $7,434,504,000, 
and 
loans made 


negotiated 
European 
nations, 


Rumania. 


vr in round numbers seven 


These 


one- 


half villion dollars. 


during the World 


the 


War bore interest at 
rate of 3 
the 


per cent. 


Now, on basis of 
per 


worth of 


money being 
the 


bonds we are 


worth 5 cent, by computing 


present the new 
negotiations, we 


$7,484,504,000 for 


to get in these are 


settling this $4,-176,- 
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in plain United States lan- 


350,000, or, 
guage, we are “knocking off’’ $3,258,- 
154,000, or 44 per cent of the debt. This 
with a vengeance. 


is a cancellation 


Extent of Cancellation 


Of Obligations 


But some one may say that while 
these nations agreed to pay 5 per cent 
interest on these war loans, the rate 
is excessive. In reply I assert that 5 
per cent is not an excessive rate for 
American cities, American railroads, 
American industries, and American 
business men to pay on borrowed 


money, and God knows it is much less 
the rate paid 
by the American But for the 
sake of argument, let us assume that 5 
What 
these 


than average interest 


farmers 
excessive rate. 


per cent is an 


rate of interest then should na- 
tions pay on these war debts? Certainly 
not than 4% that is 


the interest rate we pay on our Liberty 


less per cent, for 
bonds which were issued by the United 

the money we 
nations. We are paying 
interest on thé money we 


States to get loaned 


these foreign 


414 per cent 


furnished these European nations in 
their time of national distress. The 
money we loaned them enabled them 
to live, to fight, and to win the war. 
As this money is costing the United 
States 4144 per cent, it is certainly not 


unreasonable for us to expect this rate 
of interest from our European debtors. 
On a 4% per cent interest basis we are 
actually cancelling $2,588,758,000, or 35 
per cent, of the debts due us from these 


11 nations 


= 


. 8 * 


I want to drive home to you and 


to the American people this out- 
standing fact, that according to the 
written statement of Secretary Melion 
we are canceling approximately one- 
third of the principal and interest due 
us from Great Britain; more than haif 


three-fourths of 
large can- 


debt, 
addition 


of the Belgian 


the Italian debt: in 


cellations of the indebtedness due from 





other nations to the United States. 
And on the debts of the 1! nations 
with whom negotiations have been com- 
pleted we are—on a 5 per cent basis— 
canceling $3 000,000, and on a 4% 
per cent basis we are calceling §$2,- 
588,000,000 of the indebtedness due 
from our European allies And even 


on a 3 percent interest basis more than 


$1,000,000,000 of these debts are can- 
celed. 

When the American people learn the 
extent to the administration and 
Congress have gone in remitting or can- 
celing large parts of this war indebted- 


indignation 


which 


wave of righteous 
the 
the 


exceedingly 


ness a 
will sweep 

And worst 
these bad 
that these huge cancellations have been 
the public, or at least 
people have not 
informed as to the 
amounts being remitted on these debts. 
Whether so intended or not, it is quite 
that are 
camouflaged in as not to 
shown on their face the enormous sums 
of principal and interest that are being 
canceled. 


over land. 
features of 


settlements is 


one of 


concealed from 


the American beer 


fully enormous 


evident these settlements 


such a way 


Memorial Services for 
Representative Raker 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa: Mr. Chair- 
man, L move that the committee to now 
rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

the rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Hawley, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, reported that the com- 
mittee having had under consideration 
the bill H. R. 10425, the legislative ap- 
propriation bill, had come to no resolu- 
tion thereon. 

Mr. LEA, Santa Rosa, Calif., (Dem.): 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that Sunday, the 18th of April, 1926, 
be set aside for addresses upon the life, 
character, und public service of the late 
Hon. John BK. Raker, a former Member 
of this House from California. 

The SPEAKER: The gentleman from 
California asks unanimous consent that 


Accordingly committee 


Sunday, April 18, be set aside for 
eulogies on the life, character, and 
public service of the late Representa- 


tive Raker, of California. Is there ob- 


jection? 
There was no objection, 


Mr. WOOD, Lafayette, Ind., (Rep.): 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to take from the Speaker's table the 


bill H. R. 9341, the independent offices 
appropriation bill, with Senate amend- 
disagree to the Senate amend- 
ments, and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER: Is there objection? 

Mr. McDUFFIE, Monroeville, Ala., 
(Dem.): Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I wish to ask the gen- 
tleman from Indiana if we may have 
ussurance that the gentleman will in- 
sist on the House provision of this 
bill reference to an amendment 
increasing the appropriation for the op- 
Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, which the Senate rejécted, and 
whether or not the gentleman will give 
the House an opportunity to vote upon 
it. 

Mr. WOOD: I will say to the gentle- 
man frankly that under the circumstan 
ces I not promise to insist upon 
that amendment, for the reason I am 
informed by the chairman of the Ship- 
ping Board that they are satisfied with 
the arrangement made with the Senate 
with reference to increasing the de- 
fence fund. and by reason of the fact 
that they are about to dispose of some 
of these other lines the amount of $13,- 


ments, 


with 


eration of the 


can 


90,000 will be sufficient to cover the 
loss. 

4djournment 

\ R. TILSON, New Haven, Conn., 
™ (Rep.) Majortiy Leader: I move 


that the House do now adjourn, 

The motion agreed to; and ac- 
cordingly (at 5 o’clock and 18 minutes 
p. m.) the House adjourned until tomor- 
March 24, 1926, at 


was 


Wednesday, 


row, 
12 o'clock 


noon, 
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F Menace of European Monopoly 
Reported 1 in Government Survey 





Activities of French and German Interests Cited 
To Show Need of Developing 


Domestic Resources. 





[Foreign Commerce—Potash Survey.] 


Herewith is presented the second 
part of the report of the Departmeyt™ 
of Commerce survey on the signifi- 
cance of forcign control of the potash 
industry and the economic need of de- 
veloping the potash supply in “this 
country. The report. the first part of 
which was printed on March 24 in the 
United States Daily, was prepared as 
part of the survey of essential raw 
materials authorized by the Sizrty- 
Seventh Congress. 


of course, end 
be- 
de- 


This agreement does not. 
the potash question for the French; 
cause the Alsatian mines are to be 
veloped extensively so that they may yield 
worth-while profits, the domestic and for- 
eign markets must also be developed, es- 
pecially the former, where the consump- 
tion is absurdly low compared with that 
of Germany. It is asserted that a mini- 
mum output of 250,000 tons of pure 7 
is essential if the Alsatian mines a to 
gntinue a good business proposition. 
There can be no doubts on this score, for 
in 1924 the total production of both the 
Government and Sainte Therese mines ag- 
gregated 264,920 tons of pure potash; as 
against 250,920 tons in 192 That the 
mines can be made good revenue pro- 
ducers goes without if only con- 
sumption can be developed to keep pace 
with production. As previously stated 
France owns enough potash to supply the 


saying 


world’s needs for 275 years, and its own 
for 2,750 years. 

Potash Deposits 

Of Alsace 

. Asa result of a boring for coal at Wit- 


telsheim, in Alsace, potash deposits were 
located in 1904 by a group of prospectors, 
brought together by Joseph Vogt, whose 
enthusiasm attracted Messrs. J. B. Grisez, 
A. Zurcher, and Mademoiselle Amelie 
Zurcher. 

On examination of samples, the presence 
of potash was recognized. Other borings, 
decided upon immediately by the prospec- 
tors, proved that the potash deposits were 
of considerable extent. It was later esti- 
mated that the total cubic content of the 
Alsatian deposits aggregated about 1,472,- 
058,000 tons of salts having a pyre potash 
content of 22 per cent, equivalent to about 
300,000,000 tons of actual potash, and suffi- 
cient to supply world requirements, at the 
present rate of consumption, for over 275 
years. oe 

The first company, the Gewerkschaft 
Amelie, made 165 borings and began work- 
ing their first shaft in 1910. In order to 
profit by the regulations of the German 
Potash Syndicate which, according to the 
potash law of 1910, allowed a given out- 
put to each center of extraction, the 


Gewerkschaft Amelie founded several af- 
filiated companies. Early in 1911 the 
Deutsche Kaliwerke of Stassfurt, recog- 
nizing the value of the Alsatian potash 


beds and fearing the independent spirit of 
the new competitors, bought, at five times 
their original cost, sufficient shares to se- 
cure the control of the Amelie company. 

At a later date the Societe Therese was 
formed by French and Alsatian capitalists 
to work concessions covering 5,000 hee- 
tares. This company subsequently pur- 
chased most of the shares in two other 
companies which possessed concessions ad- 
jacent to the Sainte Therese. These sev- 
eral concessions have been worked by the 
latter. Two other German groups acquired 
concessions and carried out developments. 
Thus was the potash basin of Upper 
Alsace divided among four parent groups 
or companies. 

The German Potash Syndicate restricted 
the working of the Alastian deposit by 


limiting its output to 5 per cent of Ger- | 


many’s total production, although the crude 
salts of the former are of considerably 
higher grade than those secured from the 
German mines, 
nesium salts 
are sing 


and the quantity 
and other impurities preesnt 
ularly low. These be 
used for fertilizing purposes without previ- 
ous refining; and the preparation of a high- 
grade potash from 
cheap. However. notwithstanding their 
richer products, and more easily and econo- 
mically worked mines, the Alsatian deposits 
were sacrificed in order to safeguard the 
interests of the powerful shareholders of 
the mines of northern Germany 


Four Chief 
Operators 


of mag- 


salts can 


them is simple and 


On the eve of the World War the four 
chief groups operating in the Alsation 
Potash fields comprised: (1) The Amelie, 


Max, Eze, Joseph, Marie, 
corporations, which were absorbed some 
years prior by the Deutsch Kaliwerke of 
Stassfurt (2) the Theodor and Prinz Eugen 
corporations, belonging the 
schaft Winterhall, Herrigen 
Wera; (3) the franco-Alsatain group 
Vogt, which controlled the Sainte 
Alix, Rudolp, and Battenheim 
(4) the Reichsland and 
controlled by the Hohenzollern 
Freden on the Leine. Of the 106 conces- 
sions made, under the control of 
the Deutsche Kaliwerke and the remainder 
under the Societe There. At the time of 
signing the armistice the capital invested 
in the Alsatian potash 
vided, as follows: German 
amounted to 42,000,000 frances 
000,000 francs: French (Ste. Therese), 22,- 
600,000 francs; and the Government of 
Alsace-Loraine, 18,000,000 francs. 

The Alsatian potash mines are equipped 
with modern machinery, and some have 
installations for the manufacture of high- 
@rade potassium chloride. The mouths of 
the mining shafts are all in contact with 
railway communications, and the mines 
and works are supplied with electric 
from Reinfelden. The possible 
nual production the alread) 

, equipped in Alsace appears to be very con 


and Marie Louise 


to Gewerk- 
the 

of 
There 


companies; 


of on 


Anna companies, 


group, of 


78 were 


industry was di- 
capital 


Alsatian, 18,- 
9 


power 
future an 


of mines 














‘ 


siderable. It was estimated in 1919 that 
the equipped, shafts had a daily capacity 
of 15,000 tons of crude salts. Roughly. 
this quantity wold be equal to the world’s 
pre-war consumption. 
Present Capacity 

Of Alsatian Mines 


Official data recently 
the Kali-Sainte-Theresa group has a daily 
productive capacity of about 2,500 metric 
tons of crude salts, while the Government 
mines can produce daily from 9,000 to 12,000 


received states that 


tons. With this capacity now, it be readily 
realized that the jfossible annual output 
of both Alsatian groups. when more fully 


developed, will be of great importance to 
both producers and consumers. 


On the basis of each thoroughly equipped 
shaft having daily hauling capacity 
800 tons, the Alsatian shafts now being 
operated, if supplied with all that is neces- 
to efficient action, would have a daily 
output of about 15,000 tons of 
This quantity would have been 

fill pre-war re- 


sary 
capacity 
cude salts. 
sufficient 
quirements. 
Potash has assumed a 
prime importance in 
m6dern life, that any 
importation of adequate 
supplies of this essential ré 
would result in the gravest consequences 
to the American public. Not only ‘does 
potash form an essential ingredient 
practically all commercial fertilizers—upon 
which depend the continued productivity 
of the soil—but it is also required to an 
appreciable extent in the manufacture of 
glass, soap, numerous chemicals, the 
explosive industry, for 
widely 


the world’s 
e 


to 


of such 
of 
the 


position 
the 
restrictions 
unremitting 
material 


economy 
on 
and 
Aw 


of 


in 
and a base 
cyanide utilized 
lurgical industries. In fact, 
technical and industrial activities of the 
age demand in one form an- 
other. It is an essential in certain medi- 
cines, enters into photography, painting. 
dyeing, and bleaching. while in the manu- 
facture of aniline 
and the extraction of gold from its ores, 
potash is invaluable. But it is as a plant 
food that potash absolutely in- 
dispensable in the economic welfare of this 
country. for without it agriculturists can 
not adequately meet the food requirements 
of a continuously growing population. 


as 


in the metal- 


the many-sided 


so 


potash or 


matches, paper, dyes, 


becomes 


The importance of potash as a fertilizer 
is emphasized by the fact that it, similar 


to phosphate, is a plant food found in 
virgin soil which, when exhausted by 
cultivation, is not replaced by nature; 
hence the urgency for continuously sup- 


plying it artificially. With the nitrates the 
conditions are reversed, for, when the land 
ceases to yield these essentials, the farmer 
merely allows it to lie fallow for a definite 
period, or has recourse to s@wing legumin- 
ous plants, through procedure 
nature provides the soil with the requisite 
nitrates. Consequently, the question of an 
adequate and reliable supply of potash 
of far-reaching economic importance to the 
United States. How vitally necessary 
is be appreciated from the 
abundant 
sufficient 


which 


is 


it 
that 
depend 

vege- 
of 
States, 


will fact 


on supplies of potash 

of bread, meat, 
tables, and fruits, the prime necessities 
life. In the wheat and cotton 


tobacco-growing regions, 


supplies 


the truck-farming 
and citrus-fruit sections of the country, or 
wherever special crops are raised through 
intensive cultivation, the effective fertiliza- 
tion of the is not 

cultural requirement, but 
necessity, if present 
commercial status to 


Lack of Potash 


Causes Soil “Hunger” 

The potash shortage during the war led 
to investigations by the United States Gov- 
ernment 


soil merely an agri- 
a national 
economic and 


be maintained. 


also 
our 


is 


which proved that the 


soil in 
certain sections of the country suffered 
acutely from potash “hunger.” Upon the 


application of potash in these regions. 
crop vields doubled: 
special 
could 


the 
and it was ascertained, 
that no 
be substituted for potash. 
It specifically that ‘truck 
crops” absolutely required potash soil 
in order to produce a certain structure in 
the vegetable tissues that will withstand 
transportation. of potash in the soil 
of the truck farms in the Southern States 
was regarded as being mainly responsible 
for the bad condition in which the bulk of 
the vegetables reached the northern mar- 
kets during 1917 and 1918, thereby causing 
serious to the growers. 
of traffic, causing delay in transportation, 
was doubtless, at that time, also a 
tributing factor to this poor condition. 

It will seen from the foregoing that 
the problem of securing potash at reason 


through 
gredients 


tests, other in- 


was shown 


a 


Lack 


loss Congestion 


con- 


be 


able prices is one that must ultimately 
affect the purse of every individual in the 
United States. This is, to some extent, 


true also of the people of other countries 
who still, more or less, look to the United 
States for large supplies of food, as well 
as certain raw Which are the 
an abundance of fertilizer, of 
potash forms most essential in- 
gredient. of agricultural 
products have been an extremely important 


materials, 
resultant of 
which a 


These exports 


factor in the ‘favorable trade balance,’ 
or excess of exports, which have charac- 
terized our commerce since 1875, with the 
exception of three occasions, namely, the 
fiscal years, 1888, 1889, and 1893, when 
our exports failed to exceed our imports. 
Self-Sufficiency 
7 

In Food 

While potash has no direct military signi- 


ficance——with the exception of the nitrate 
and chlorate of 
in explosive 


potash which 
certain mixtures, 
of secondary 


with other 


are 
but 
importance 


used 
Which 
in 
materials 


are only com 


parison explosive 


yet, indirectly, it feeds armies, and onl 


on its abundant use as fertilizer can seli 


of | 


Bone 
Oo 

















are 


| deficient 


| eel post 





sufficiency in food be maintained. The 
nation which systematically and plente- 
ously utilizes commercial fertilizer will 


raise larger and better crops than nations 
which—under similar conditions of soil, 
climate, rotations, and equal industry ex- 


pended on cultivation—do not. 


The feeding of a great nation, which is 
the most significant factor in the structure 
of its civilization, the largest 
industrial achievements of today. 

An analysis of the fertilizer investiga- 
tion carried on in both this country and 
abroad discloses the significant fact that, 
almost without exception, the use of a com- 
plete fertilizer—that is, one combining the 
three important constituents, nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid, and pdtash—gua 
much larger returns better 
than the use of one containing either 
or two of these necessary ingredients. 
three of these constituents are largely 
demanded by growing crops, and as the 
natural supply is limited are usually found 
eulti 
Complete 


is one of 


rantees 
and products 
one 


All 


which have been 
for number of 
commercial fertilizers derive their 
tive values from the 
percentages of these 
ments to the needs 


and the various 


in 


soils 
vated a years, 
compara- 
of the 
essential ele- 
several 
No 
age of either phosphate or nitrogen need 
be anticipated, for the vast phosphate de- 
posits of the West contain unlimited sup- 
plies of that essential product 


adjustment 
three 
of the 
crops grown. 


soils 


short- 


United States 
Potash Industry 


For several years prior to the outbreak 
of the war, this country’s potash require 
ments averaged about 1,000,000 tons of 


crude potash salts. Thisyquantity repre- j the operating plants were closed, includ- | of 








its 


sented a normal pre-war consumption 
approximately 270,000 tons of actual potash 
annually. Over 99 per 
originated in Germany. 


4 
< 


cent of this potash 


Consequently, during the war time exclu- 
sion of German potash, the United States 
was driven to extremes to produce enough 
of this most essential product to at leasi 
supply minimum 

The output of 
highest 
amount 
pre-war 


requirements. 

attained 
While this 
one-fifth of 
nevertheless 
con- 
American industry 
could be developed to worth-while propor- 
tions. In 1919, however, production 
ceded to 32,474 short tons of pure potash. 
The average duration of 


domestic potash 


level in 1918. 
equaled about 
requirements it 
proved that under certain 


ditions 


only 


favorable 
the potash 


re- 


the operating pe- 


riod in 1919 was about six months. Early 
in 1920 the domestic potash industry was 
harassed by the fear of large imports of 
foreign pétash, but, as 2 matter of fact, 
imports were not sufficient to meet the 
demand, and as prices were not materially 
higher than those of the domestic salts, 


the majority of the 66 plants then repért- 








ing all the natural-brine plants of 
braska, and that of the Salt Lake eulaite 
Co., of Utah. However, notwithstanding 


this sgtback, sever: al companies resolved 
to produce potash in 1921, but united 
efforts for that resulted in only 10,171 
tons of actual potash, 


their 
year 


Offering Large 
Discounts 

At this particular juncture. French 
and German potash agencies in the United 
States were offering such large discounts 
for quantity purchases, that American fer- 
tilizer 
their 


the 


manufacturers were induced to pool 
orders for this 
quently, September 
of the 
United 
per cent 
from the 
April 20, 
from the 


prices 


Conse- 
about 


product. 
23,. 1922, 
fertilizer manufac- 
States contracted to 
of their potash re- 
German Kali-Syndi- 
1922, and certain 
agency. The 
eontracts uni- 
French gave the same mavwi- 
did Germans, al 
though the amount of potash involved was 


on 





three-fourths 
turers of the 
purchase 7 
quirements 
kat until 
amount 
base 
form, 
mum 


5 


a 
French 
on these 
but the 


discount 


were 


as the 


ing production decided to remain in opera- | less than one-third that in the German 
tion The result of this decision was an | contracts. Toward the end of the year 
output of 48,077 short tons. As the im- | the remainder of the American fertilizer 
ports of foreign potash for 1920 amounted | manufacturers made similar contracts, and 
to 225,000 short tons of actual potash, the | by December-31 all were reaping the bene- 
quantity made available for consumption | fits of quantity discounts. These transac- 
was equivalent to that used annually for | tions proved very discouraging to Ameri- 
the five years preceding the war. Owing, |! can potash producers, and, notwithstand- 
however, to the lower prices received for | ing that the contracts referred to were 
their products, the farmers were unable not renewed, the year 1922 was marked 
to purchase the necessary fertilizer for | by great uncertainty and consequent de- 
autumn cultivation. As a natural conse- | pression in the American potash industry. 
quence of this depression, together with | The number of producing plants was fur- 
the abundance of potash on the market, | ther reduced. 
prices were greatly reduced, and many of The output in 1923 showed an increase 
per cent in crude potash, and of 75 








Leases Approved 
For New Quarters 


For Post Offices | 


12 Proposals. Accepted for Ac- 
commodations in Various Sec- 
tions of the Country. 





Post— 
Power—Furniture—Appliances.] 


[(Contractors—Implements—Parcel 
Electrical 


Announcement has been made by the 


First Assistant 
the Post Office 


12 


Postmaster General that 


Department has approved 


leases for new postal quarters in vari 


ous sections of the country. The accepted 

proposals of bidders are as follows: 
tochester, N. Y. (Brighton Station.)— 

Accepted proposal of Consolidated Machine 


Tool Corporation of America to lease quar- 


ters to be erected at 169 Winton Road 
North, for a term of ten years, from July 
1, 1926, or date of occupancy. Lease to 


include equipment, water, safe, parcel post 


and postal savings furniture when- neces- 
sary. 

Caney. Kan.—Accepted proposal of Mrs. 
A. J. C. Ernest to lease new quarters at 


105 West Fourth avenue, for a term of ten 
years, from August 16, 1926. or date of oc- 


eupancy. Lease to include equipment, 
water, safe, parcel post and postal sav- 
ingS furniture when necessary. 


Greer, S. C.—Accepted proposal of Peo- 
Bank to quarters 
side of Trade street, between 
tandall street and the railroad, 
«, from July 1. 1926, 
thereafter Lease to include 
light, water, safe, power 


parcel postal 


ples National 
on the west 


lease new 


for a term 
of five vear or date of 
occupancy 
equipment, heat. 
for electric 


savings furniture when 


fans, post and 
necessary. 
or. J. C. 
at 113 
of ten 
date im- 
to 
safe, 
yand 
necessary. 


Oregon, 
Seyster to 


Ill.—Accepted proposal 
present 
for a 
1, 192 


lease quarters 


Fourth street, 
from 
provements 
clude equipment, 
power for electric 
postal savings furniture 


South term 


years, December 6, or 
are completed. Lease in- 


fuel, light. water, 


fans, parcel post 
when 
Haverhill, Mass., 
Accepted proposal of Edward H. 
quarters the west 
street. Main 


for ten years, 


Branch)}— 
Barry to 
side of 
Pond 
July 
thereafter. 
light, 
par- 


(Georgetown 


lease 

North 
streets, 
a, 


Lease 


new on 


between and 


a term of from 
or date 
to inelude 


safe, 


of 





occupancy 


equipment, fuel, 


water, power for electric fans, 


and postal savings furniture when 


necessary 





Syracuse N. ¥ ‘rsit Station}— 
Accepted proposal ‘use University, 
Incorporated, to lease present quarters on 


the north side of University Place, between 
Walnut Place and University avenue, for 
a term of five years. from April 28, 1926, 
or date improvements are completed. 
Lease to include equipment, heat, light, 
water, safe, power for electric fans, parcel 
post and postal savings furniture when 


necessary, also janitor service 


West Point, proposal of 
State Bank of West Point to lease present 
side of “D” 
Fighth Streets, for 
July 1, 1926, or 
completed. Lease 
light, 


parcel 


Va.— Accepted 


quarters on the east street, 


between Seventh and 


term of five vears. from 


date improvements are 


to include equipment. heat water, 


safe, power for electric fans post 


and postal savings furniture when neces 
sary 

Juneau, Wis.—Accepted proposal of Clara 
M. Lueck to lease present 
south of Oak 
and Fair Streets, for 
July 1, 1926, 
completed. 
heat, light, 
fans, parcel 


ings furniture when 


quartets on the 
bet Main 
of ten years, 
improv 
include 
safe, 
and 


side Street yeen 


a term 
from date 
to 


water, 


or ements 
equip 
for 


sav- 


are Lease 


ment, power 


electric post postal 
necessary 


No. 1.) 
and 


Colo, (Station 
proposal of The Daniels 


Denver, Accepted 


l‘isher Stores 
Company to lease 
ters at 1127 


of five years, 


present 
Sixteenth Street. 
from May 1, 
improvements are completed. 
clude equipment, 


enlarged 
for 
1926, 


quar 
term 
date 


a 
or 
Lease to in- 


except boxes, heating and 


lighting fixtures, heat, light. power for 
electric fans, water, safe, and janitor serv- 
ice. 

Hazlehurst, Miss.—Accepted proposal of 
Ainsworth Live Stock and Vehicle Com- 
pany to lease present quarters on the west 
side of Crocker street, between Estelle and 
Green streets, for term of five vears 
from Mawveh 1, 1926, or date improvements 


completed Lease to ihclude equip 





' 


| valuation 





} terior 


| upon 


; furniture 


Analysis of Federal Employes’ Retirement 


Fund Questionnaire Will S 





Soon Be Ready 


Secretary of the Interior Work Tells of Effort to Find Im- 
proved Actuarial Basis for Pensions. 


[Civil Servicee—Labor—Insurance Effici- 
ency—Statisticians—Actuaries. ] 


In a review of the Federal employees’ 


retirement question, now before Congress, 
Secretary of the Interior Work declared: 
“There 


of 


seems to be confusion as to the 


status the Civil Service Retirement 


Fund. 
“The has 
tion since August, 1920. 
tered by the Pension 
Department, and a 
aries is appointed each 
missioner of Pensions, 
of the Secretary of the 
‘the actual 


been 


It 
Sureau 


retirement law ir era- 
adminis- 
of the In- 
Board of Actu- 
by the Com- 
the approval 
Interior, to report 
operations’ of the Act, 
recommend ‘such changes in its 
judgment may be deemed 
protect the public interest 
the system upon a sound 

“The Board 
ports, 
has 


is 


year 
with 


upon 
and as 
necessary to 
and 


financial basis.’ 


maintain 


has made four annual re- 
which the Secretary of the Interior 
‘transmitted to These re- 
ports all stressed the lack of ac- 
tuarial data on which to base reliable 
statements the status of the Fund. 


Need. 


increased 


Congress. 
have 


as to 


Increased Annuity 


‘The 
nuity retired 
during the last 
amendments 


need for 
employees has 
year in various proposed 
liberalize the The 
Department of the Interior has been called 
for and the 
Congress also 


an- 
focused 


apparent 
to 


to law. 


Committees of 
requested estimates 
of the cost of proposed plans for 
ing the 


reports 
have 
increas- 
annuity. actuarial 
of the 


before a 


A present-day 
fund therefore becomes 
proper appraisal may 
be made of the effect of new legislation. 
“Before the passage of the law it was 
expected that the accumulations in the 
Retirement Fund would not be sufficient 
to meet the annual drain upon it to make 
payments retired employees, and the 
statute that in case of a deficit 
the difference is to be paid from the Fed- 
eral Treasury 
“Accretions 
before the 
augmented 
creased 
creases 
and 
bringing 
with a 


necessary 





due 
implies 


Fund 
of the 
changed 

to postal in- 
Reclassification Act. 
the Attorney General 
the scope of the law 
status 


to the as 


estimated 


law have been 


passage 


by conditions In 


saluries employees, 
under the 


a decision of 
within 


Civil 


those 


Service holding 


ex- 


cepted positions have caused 
additions to the 
ent 


time hefore 


unforeseen 
Fund, which on 
will extend 


Government contributions may 


the pres 


annuity basis greatly the 


be anticipated 

“At the present time there is over 
$53,000,000 on hand in the Retirement 
Fund, having been deducted from em- 
ployees’ salaries. Accruals now average 
about $1,500,000 per month, and drafts 


upon the fund to pay annuitants and other 
expenses is about $850,000 a month, about 


half of the income to this fund. 














The av- 
erage annual rate paid annuitants under 
the present law is $544.64. About one- 
third of the total number receive the maxi- 
mum of $720. and another third less 
$432 

11,689 Annuitants on Rolls. 

At the end of the first ten months of 
the operation of the law, there were 6.471 
annyitants on the rolls, all of whom had 
paid only nominal amount into the fund 
before their retirement commenced, when 
they beg to draw out of the fund. <Aftei 
the peak of the first year. additions to the 
roll naturajly tell off considerabls The 
increase in the number of annuitants by 








ment, safe, parce] post and postal savings 


When necessary. 

Seneca Falls, N. Y.—Accepted propogal 
| of Thomu |. Clary to lease present quar 
ters at 123 I*all street, for a term of five 
years, from July 1, 1926, or date improve 
ments are completed. Lease to include 
; equipment, heat, light, water, safe, power 
| for eleftric funs, parcel post and postal 
savings furniture when necessary. 

Phelps. N. ¥ Accepted proposal of Os 
car Lund to lease present quarters on the 
east side of (hureh street, between Main 
and Pleasant streets, for a term of ten 
years, from June 15, 1926, er date im 
provement are completed Lease tovin 
clude equipment. heat, light, water, safe, 
powe! for eleetrie fans, pi ree) post and 
postal savings furniture when necessary. 











the 
the 
the 


end of the second 
end of the third, 1, 
fourth, 1,214, and the 
fifth vear 1,141. On June 30, 19 the to- 
tal of annuitants on the roll was 11,689. 
“During the first four years of the op- 
eration of the Act, the Board of Actuaries 
appointed by the Interior Department con- 


105; 
end of 
end of the 


was 1 


the 


year by 


758; by 
by 





sisted of-George B. Buck and Dr. J. J. 
Maddrill, private actuaries employed un- 
der contract, and Joseph 8S. McCoy, 
Government actuary in the Treasury De- 


partment. The total cost of administering 


the Board for four years to June 30, 1925, 
was $11,399.21. : 

“On July 1, 1925, Mr. Brown was ap- 
pointed to Dr. Maddrill’s place, the Boatd 
thereafter consisting of George B. Buck, 
Chairman, Herbert D. Brown, and Joseph 


S. McCoy. The first meeting of the pres- 

Board of Actuaries was held on July 
1925, when plans for the new valuation 
the Fund made. 


ent 


7 
ai, 


of were 


“Compiling accurate data to be used as 
basis for valuation of the Fund has 
been performed by several agencies of the 


a a 


Government, as well as by the New York 
staff of Mr. Buck. 
330,000 Fill Questionnaire. 
“The Civil Service Commission under- 
took to collect the necessary data for an 
actuarial valuation by sending out ques- 


tionnaires to every entployee subect to re- 
tirement, about 388,000 in number. This 
form was prepared with the advice of the 
Board of Actuaries. The forms were sent 
to the executive departments by the Com- 

Aug 1925, and 330,000 of 
been in by February 4, 


mission on 5, 
them had 
1926 

‘The 


the 


Fust 
turned 





the data f@rnished 


was made 


tabulation of 
questionnaires by the 
Bureau as fast as the forms were 
by the Civil Service 


by 
Census 
turned Commis- 
sion. 

“The calculation of results made 
by the Bureau of Efficiency as the tabula- 
tions were received from the Census Office. 


over 


Was 


were delivered to the 
the evening 
‘of Efficiency 
sheets and 

work before that 


The final tabulations 
Bureau of Efficiency 
February The 


of its 


on of 


at. Bureau 
all 


to proceed 


had 
prepared work was 
ready 
date. 
“When 
completed 
forwarded 
who heen 
taff 
vised me 
‘The 
stage 
and 
presentation in 
planatory text 
‘Our report 
388,622 persons 
the existing fund. 
is valuing the 
granted 


with the 


of 
ulations 


surreal had 
results were 
New 


services 


Efficiency 


the 
the 


its cale 


to Ch 





airman Buck, in York, 


has the 


He 


utilizing of 


them 


his 


in has just ad- 


ving 
that 


analy 


Ngures have now reached 


the 
are summarized 
intelligible tables for 


a report with sufficient ex- 


where thes being 


collected into 
* 
will show figures covering 
who are participants in 

The Board of Actuaries 
prospective pensions to be 
sub- 
divided into three smaller groups for each 
of which 
inade. 
ealeuk 


to these employees who are 


a separate valuetion must be 


In addition, it is making special 


tions for the Congressional Commit- 


tees which required the preparation of | 
four other balance sheets. If the board 
nceed as I confidently expect it will, 
in placing the report in the hands of the 
Comraissioner of Pensions within one 
month and a Sunday from the date that 


the last group of tabulations were réceived, 
it will have accomplished a of which 
lly, shall feel proud.’ ”’ 

“Chairman Buck has 


task 
[, person: very 
promised me_re- 
the last 


transmitted 


port of the 
of March, 
promptly 


Bourd of 
it 
Congress. 


Actuaries by 
will 


when be 
to 


Purchases 
‘The character 
eign 


From Japan. 
and trend 


of Japan's 


and postwar 
importance to 
the 
Kar East. 
more interested than 


for 
trade in 


subject of 


pre-war, war 


years is a those 
commercial 
and no nation 
the United States, 


according to the Departinent of Commerce. 


who are interested 
velopment of the 


is 


in de- 











Our purchases and sales in the Japanese 
market in 1925 amounted to $384,112,467 
and 7,707,264, respectively, thereby 
marking this country as the largest factor 
in Japan's foreign t le. At the same 
time, 6.7 per cent of o.r total foreign 
trade (exports plus inipen mis redited 
to Japan, placing her in fourth position 


of importance to the Ameri€an market. 








“|U. S. Farms Need 300,000 Tons 
Annually; Prices Fixed Abroad 
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Vast Field of Potash-Bearing Salt in Southwest 
Urged for Exploitation i in Department of 
Commerce Report. 





per cent in the available potash content. 


Practically all of this incrased Production 
came from the natural brines of California. 
1923 was 
1922, but 


same, 41 


sold in 
of 


was the 


The value of the potash 


69 per cent more than that 


the average value unit 
cents. 
A 


for 


comparison 
1924 with 


dicates an 


of statistics of production 
for 
of 


double that of 1922 and 13 per cent greater 


those previous years in- 


output pure potash almost 


than in 1923. 
While it would appear from the fore- 
going that there are several promising 


sources of potash in the United States, yet 


of 


the cost production and remoteness 


from consuming 


producers 


centers disqualify 
for competition 
French products. It has 
that most of the known 
iocated in western 
trom the potash 
and Southern 
apply to 
furnaces 

they 
and 


Amer- 


ican with the 


German «and 
been objected 
potash supplies are 


distant 


re- 
gions, too 
kets of the 
but this can 
tained from 
kilns. In 


as 


mar- 
States; 

potash 
and 
are 


Eastern 
hardly 
blast 
any 


ob- 
cement 
not so re- 
and the 
should not be higher than 
Europe. 


case 
mote Germany France, 
freight charges 
those from 

Although numerous processes have been 
evolved for the cheaper extraction of pot- 
ash our mountain ranges of 
and potash sources—and experi- 
mente? work along this line is still being 


carried 


from rock 


other 


on—yet no process has, up to the 
present, been developed that would enable 
producers to adequately supply the de- 
mand for potash or profitably éompete 
with the foreign product. Nevertheless, 


there can be little doubt that such a chem- 
ical will, 


process sooner or later, be re- 
vealed. 
Texas Field 
Discovered 
In the meantime the discovery of nat- 


ural potash salts in the United States bids 
fair to be the pivot on which will hinge 
American independence of foreign sources 
of potash. The exploratory work of the 
United States Geological Survey indicates 
that in western Texas and probably in the 
southeastern part of New Mexico there 
are vast beds of potash salts within 1,200 
feet of the surface and extending through 
wide Some of the drillings show 
large percentages of potash, and it is quite 
certain, the geologists state, that in this 
region the nation possesses enormous re- 
serves of potash> This section of the 
country is part of the great Red Beds of 
the southwestern United States, where ex- 
ists a series of sandstones, shales, lime- 
stones, etc., which through an interval of 
1,000 feet, more or less, carry beds of salt 
estimated to contain about 30,000 billion 
tons of salt. This is the greatest 
known salt field in the world and practi- 
cally all salt deposits contain potash. It 
would appear that the geologic formation 
has many characteristics in common with 
that of the potash deposits of Germany 
and Alsace, and must have been 
during the same period and under 


areas, 


rock 


formed 
largely 


similar conditions. A number of relatively 
rich potash beds have been encountered 
by the drill. The potash found herein is 


in the form of a hard salt, known as poly- 


halite, which has a higher potash content 
than kainite. Absolutely pure polyhalite 
contains 15.6 per cent of potash. ft is 


water-soluble, 
are either 
requires 


is combined with salts which 
neutral or beneficial, and hence 
treatment other than crush- 
ing or grinding to be used as a direct fer- 
tilizer. According thus far 
found and analyzed, the percentage of pot- 
ash in the Texas field ranges from a frac- 
tion of 1 to 15.2 

ft remains, course, 
how far 
be realized only 
geologists 
drilling will furnish 
to the location, 


no 


to samples 


cent 
of 
these beds 


per per cent. 
to be 


extend. 


determined 
As this 
through coré drilling, 
that systematic 
accurate data 
extent, depth, thickness, 
and potash content of the it would 
appear that more thorough testings of the 
Texas fleld would amply justify the needed 
expenditure. 

Althdugh the heaviest consumption of 
fertilizer in this country is at present 
along the Atlantic seaboard, where land 
first came under cultivation and where the 
soil. for that reason, has become more 
depleted ahd in consequent need for 
tinuous nutrition, 
ricultural 


can 
and, 
as 


state core 


relative 


bed. 


con- 
yet similar intensive ag- 
methods are gradually moving 
westward. With this trend an increasing 
demand fertilizers must of necessity 
at no distanct date from the middle 
western - grain-producing States. To fill 
such demands, Texas potash would be in 
a more favorable position that the foreign 


for 


come 


product, which would have to bear addi- 
tional freight charges from the seaboard 


to those 


interior. 


eenters of consumption in the 


The location of the Searles Lake deposit 
qualifies it 
ing. 


to take eare of the truck farm- 
other fruit regions of the 
Pacific together with the grain- 
growing districts remote from the 
Texas field. ‘There can be no question of 
greatly increased demand for fertilizers 
those sections in the immediate future. 
Consequently, the development of a potash 
industry in Texas could in no wise, tend to 
interfere appreciably with the sales 
Searles Lake potash, as now feared, 


citrus and 
coast, 


too 


in 


ot 


| Expansion of 


Resources 

ff this country is to become independent 
of foreign price-fixing control of potash 
much further development of the 
sources outlined, and much more thorough 
exploration the Texas field, will be in- 
preliminarie Meanwhile, it 
readily from the present 
status of the potash industry 
that this country practically depend 
for adequate supplics of this most essential 


prices, 


of 








dispensable 


will be grasped 
domestic 


must 








product upon Germany and France acting 
as a monopolistic unit. Such dependence, 
however, should be only of an emergency 
character. It can not, without detriment 


to American potash purchasers, be main- 
tained indefinitely, for experience has 


sadly proven that where monopoly exists, 
restriction of output and the resultant 
raising prices have been among the 
special privileges of the monopolists, priv- 
ileges which they have not failed to exer- 
cise. Consequently, the difficulties of re- 
cent years should not be allowed to ob- 
scure the fact that the opportunities for 
expansion of the domestic potash indus- 
try are very considerable, and should, in 
the interests of the entire population, be 
systematically exploited so as to adequately. 
supply the growing needs for this product a . 

The imports of potassium products en 
tered for consumption in the United States 
during the years 1913, 1923 and 1924, are 
shown in the accompanying table. These 
materials are divided into two classes, 
namely, those utilized in the fertilizer in- 
dustry and those that go mainly into thy 
chemical industries. The former, compris- 
ing kainite, manure salts, muriate and 
sulphate, constitute the bulk of the total 
quantities imported. _Out of a grand total 
of potash materials entered for consump- 


of 


tion in 1918, representing 270,720 short 
tons of actual potash and $18,073,865 in 
value, 92.4 per cent was absorbed by the 
fertilizer industry and 5.8 per cent by the 
chemical industries. The percentage of 
imports used in the chemical industries 


in recent years, when compared with that 
of 1913, has increased somewhat, amount- 
ing to 7.5 per cént in 1923, and to 6.6 per 
cent in 1924. The table shows that imports 
of potash materials have not yet reached 
pre-war levels. This has been in the 
main owing depression among the 
farmers from the closing months of 1920 
to the eatly months of 1924, because of 
the low prices prevailing for agricultural 
commodities and consequent lack of funds 
wherewith to purchase adequate supplies 
of fertilizers. A contributing cause has 
been the use of domestic potash which, in 
a lesser degree, aided in decreasing im- 
ports. 

The sudden revival in agricultural con- 
ditions in 1924, owing to a sharp advance 
in prices for farm products, was primarily 
responsible for the recovery of business in 
general in the autumn and winter a 
of that year, and had a stimulating influ 
ence on purchases of fertilizer during 1925. 
The imports of potash materials for fer- 
tilizer purposes during the first seven 
months of 1925 aggregated 434,146 short 
tons of crude potash, representing a va 
ot $6,542,871; while for the correspondit 
period of 1924 the amount imported totaled 
only 313,050 short tons, valued at $4,757,- 
864. These figures prove that imports of, 
potash for utilization as fertilizer during 
the given months of 1925 exceed those 
for similar period of 1924 by 121,092 
short tons, valued at $1,784,507. 


to 


a 


Merchandising 


German Potash 


An organization, known as the German 


Kali Works, was incorporated under the 
laws of the State of New York in 1909, 
and became the recognized American 
branch and distributing agency for the 
German Potash Syndicate. During the 


war this corporation ceased to function; 
and although the charter was not allowed 
to lapse, yet operations under it were not 
renewed after the cessation of hostilities. 
The former president of the German Kali 
Works, Mr. A. Vogel, became known as 
the representative general of the German 
Potash Syndicate in America, and German 
potash for this country was marketed 
through his New York office at 42 Broad- 


j way. 


In order to facilitate the American dis- 
tribution of erman potash, H. J. Baker & 
Bro., 81 Fulton Street, New York, iim 
porters and exporters of heavy chemicals 
and fertilizer materials, were appointed 
general sales agents for the syndicate and 
continue to operate sa such. They formerly 
acted in a similar capacity for the Societe- 
Commercials des Potasses d’Alsace. Mean- 
while, Mr. Vogel stil maintained his office 
at 42 Broadway, and continued to act as 


American representative general of the 
syndicate. 
Early in 1923, however, he anrog@pnced 


that a new corporation, to be known’as the 
Potash Importing Corporation of America, 
was being formed for the purpose of taking 
over the American busines ofthe German 
Potash Syndicate, and to market and dis- 
tribute the products of that organization 
in the United States, Cuba, Canada, and 
Porto Rico. It was stated at that time 
that this change became essential owing 
to the desire to the desire of the repre- 
sentative general to retire in the immedi- 
ate future. 

A group of American financiers sub 
mitted a concrete proposal to the syndi- 
cate, which finally decided to send a com- 
mittee from Germany to investigate "the 
situation and pass on all questions con- 
therning American market. ‘hese 
negotiations resulted in an agreement be- 
tween the German syndicate representa- 
tives and the new Potash Importing Cor- 
poration of America, for the marketing 
and distributing of the products of the 
German Potash Syndicate in the United 
States, the principal aims being a lower- 
ing in the cost of marketing and a bette? 
understanding of the problems that exer 
cised both sides. It was considered that 
thig could be best achieved through a 
strittly American channel between the 
American buyers and the syndicate in 
Germany. The avowed policy of both par- 


the 


ties to this arrangement was to keep 
prices at as low a level as possible, con 
sistent with production costs. The new 


corporation began to function on 


Ma 
1923, and is located at 10 Bridge st 
New York, .- 
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For Women Who 
Married Aliens 


Members of Women’s Party Ap- 
pear Before House Immigration 
Body in Support of Bacon Bill. 


Instances of Hardships 
Under Present Law Cited 


Measure Would Restore Rights to 
American Women Married to 
Foreigners Before 1922. 


(Suffrage—Lawyers—Naturalization. ] 


The right of American women who have 
married aliens to retain their citizenship 
in the United States was defended by rep- 
resentatives of the National Women’s 
Party before the House Immigration Com- 
mittee. 
Be Cus 
tional Women's Party, 


vieve Allen, 


Miss Emma Wold, Washington, 
of the Na- 
Mrs. Gene- 
Francisco, Calif., 
urged 
the adoption of the pending bill 
and Newton bill to amend the naturaliza- 
tion act of 1922, because it is a step to- 


legislative secretary 
and 
of San 
legislative chairman of the Party, 
Bacon 


ards the further independence of women. 

“I do not believe that the women of the 
country would stand for the repeal of the 
Cable Act which allows American women 
who married aliens since 1922 to retain 
their citizenship,” Miss Wold said. “The 
Bacon bill carries this a step further and 
prevents discrimination against those who 
were married before that date.” 


She said that the pending bills would 
clear up many points on which the State 
Department and the Bureau of Naturaliza- 
tion do not agree at present. She stressed 
the desire of women to,retain their citizen- 
ship and in many cass to enter into pro- 


fessions which state laws barred aliens 
from. 
“Would you favor a law which would 


allow an American-born woman to marry 
a foreigner and live in a foreign country 
and then to be able to regain her citizen- 
ship here by a declaration made to an 
American counsul abroad?” she was asked 


by Rep. Johnson, of Hoquiam, Wash, 
(Rep.), chairman of the committee. 
“I would not favor that,’ Miss Wold 


Said. “I think they would be in the same 
class as aliens then. But I speak of the 
women who remain in America and have 
interests and oftentimes property here.” ~ 

She further said that she did not see 
why a woman should be deprived of citizen- 
ship even though her husband had re- 
nounced his alliegance to the United States 
to escape military service. 

Says Women Prize Citizenship. 

Mrs. Allen gave the Committee specific 
cases where hardships had been worked 
on American women by this law, and em- 
phasized the high value placed on citizen- 
ship by women. 

Miss Elizabeth Kite, of Philadelphia, and 
a tident of India, told the Committee 
of the hardships worked on wives of mem- 
bers of high caste Hindus. 


Mrs. Mary Coghlan, of Washingtun, D. 
C., who said she was a victim of the laws 
which the proposed amendments would 
change, explained her case to the Com- 
mittee. She answered questions of mem- 
bers in regard to the restrictions placed on 
women who have married aliens. Mrs. 
Maude Wood Park, of Washington, also 
supported the principle of the pending 
bills. 


“Those American women who married 
aliens before the Cable Act are aliens,” 
Representative Newton, of St. Louis, Mo. 
(Rep.), said in explanation of the bill which 
he introduced in the House, ‘‘even though 
their husbands become naturalized citi- 
zens of the United States. The purpose of 
the bills under consideration now is to en- 
able her to regain her citizenship with the 
least possible trouble. It applies only to 
American-born women.” 

H. T. Kingsbury, New York attorney, 
pointed out to the Committee the hardships 
worked on the women whose alien hus- 
bands die and he asked that rights be 
given by the Bacon bill which would re- 
store the conditions before the Cable Act 
in this regard. He said that he believed 
Khat the American-born woman in such 

a. case should be allowed to retain her citi- 
zenship here while living in France, and 
that there should be a remedy of the sit- 
uation which now exists and discriminates 
between the women married before the 
Cable Act and those married after. 


French Automobile Salon 
Regulations Are Announced 


{ EI cdiesthchaibirchie~tlerctinn: 
Foreign Commerce.] 
Regulations for the Twenieth French 
Automobile Salon, to be held Oct. 7 to 17, 
at the Grand Palais, Paris, have been an1 
nounced through the Automobile Division 
of the Department of Commerce. 


Prices for exhibition space have been 
increased to 600 frances per square meter 
in the central portion of the hall: 250 
franes per square meter in the remainder 
of the ground floor; and 360 to 480 francs 
per square meter in the baleony. Amount 
of space allotted to French exhibitors will 
be based upon the number of workers each 
firm cmploys, in the case of automobile 
and accessory manufacturers, and upon 
1925 production in the case of bicycle and 
motorcycle makers. 


Acting Postmasters Named, 
By Postmaster-General New 


[Post Office—Bonding Compinies] 
Postmaster General New, in accordance 
with the act approved April 24, 1920, an- 
announced the appointment of the follow- 
ing acting postmasters: 


Fred G. Cowden, Amory, Miss., and 
Emory Davis, Los Lunas, New Mexico. 


H. 


The Postmaster General)also announced 
that the Civil Service Commission had sub- 
mitted to him the names of William M. 

@QWitnrow, James G. Meadows and Arthur 
bb Ley as being eligible for appointment 


as postmaster at Hinton, W. Va. 








Citizenship 





Record of New Patents Issued 





Following is a partial list of inventions 
for which patents were granted by the 
United States Patent Office March 24. 
These installments contain the complete 
weekly list in alphabetical order, the lists 
comprising a directory of patents, reissues 
and designs. The patent numbers desig- 
nate the printed copies of patents which 
may be obtained from the Commissioner 
of Patents, Washington, at 10 cents each: 


Cigar holder. J. R. Cardwell. 1,577,448. 

Circuit breaker. J. F. Dodge. 1,578,192. 

Circuit breaker, Electric-. C. Eleman. 1,- 
578,018. 

Circuit closer, Float-operated. T.. Ws 
Breyer. 1,577,686. 

Circuits, Composite ringer. O. F. Cassa- 
day. 1,577,690. 

Circuits for carrer systems, Selective sig- 
naling. R. K. Bonell, 1,577,515. 

Circuits, Selector. R. K. Bonell. 1,577,- 
514, 

Circuiter, Short. E. P. Larsh. 1,577,785. 

Clamp: See Adjustable clamp. 

Clarifier for saccharine solutions. R. 
Vachier. 1,578,221. 

Clasp: See Dental clasp. Fur clasp. 

Cleaner: See Butcher-block cleaner. Suc- 
tion cleaner. Intestine cleaner. Wind- 


shield cleaner. Sieve cleaner. 
Cloth, Combination poncho and ground. S. 


C. Morehouse. 1,577,586. 
Clutch, Friction. T. L. Fawick. 1,677,901. 
Clutch, Friction. O. M. Sholberg. 1,577,- 
496. 
Clutches, Brake mechanism for. C. F. 
Sherman and A. E. Andrews. 1,578,099. 
Cock, Ball. J. C. Newcombe and R. A. 
Casarotti. 1,577,845. 
Coconut splitter. R. J. Carter. 1,577,953. 
Coffeepot or similar article. G. N. Allen. 
Des. 69,730. 
Coil mounting. J. S. Elliott. 1,577,794. 
Coin board, Rotary. G. H. Merwin. 1,- 
577,794. 
Collar. H. O. R. Winkelman. 1,577,887. 


' 
Combustion-promoting device. H. J. Marsh. 
1,578,151. 


| 


Compensator, Dynamic. M. J. Waclaw. 
1,678,223. 

Compression brake. G. B. Hyre. 1,577,466. 

Concentrator or sluice box. F. S. Morgan. 
1,577,926. 

Concrete-conduit reinforcement. A. Mars- 


1,577,923. | 
Concrete mixer. G. Jaeger. Re 16,296. 
te 





Concrete mixer, Heated-. W. C. Elze. 
578,021, 

Concrete wall blocks, Mold for. JH. TT. ; 
Bumgardner. 1,577,784. 

Condenser. G. Bell. 1,578,002. 

Condenser. F. Hodgkinson. 1,578,031-2. | 

Condenser. D. W. R. Morgan. 1,'78,058. | 

Condenser, Electrical. D. R. Lovejoy. 1,- 
577,748. 

Condenser, Surface. D. W. R. Morgan. 
1,578,057. 

Cone-winding machine. <A. A. Johnson. 
1,578,243. 

Container. M. Block. 1,577,682-3. 

Container. ©. W. H. Bolingbroke.  1,- 
578,066. 

Container. (C. Lefkowitz. 1,577,788. 

Container-opening device. J. Lee and C. 
Pearson. 1,587,144. 


Continuous press. A Columbro. 1,577,519. 
Conveyer systems, Distributing apparatus 


for. J. G. Maclaren. 1,578,155. 

Cooker, Sectional food. L. F. Adams. 1,- 
577,781. 

Cord-making machine. F. S. Dickinson 
and A. E. Shepard. 1,577,521. 

Core barrel and reamer, Combination. H. 
E. Becker, 1,577,605. 

Core bars in flasks, Supporting. J. R. 
McWane. = 1,578,083. 

Core-handling apparatus. T. Midgley. 
1,577,482. 

Cork articles, Process of and appuratus 


for making. 
4,577,922. 


M. Marsa and W. Jackson. 


Counterpoise. B. P. Joyce. 1,577,529. 

Coupler. A. H. Anderson. 1,577,512. 
Coupling: See Shaft coupling. Trailing 
coupling. 

Crane. E. T. Bennington. 1,577,606. 
Crane. W. G. Wehr. 1,577,667. 
Cribbing. D. A. Hultgren and C. Taylor. 
1,578,126. 

Crocheting, Finger ring for. H. R. Rees. 
1,577,658. 

Crude iron, Treating and refining. F. 
Burgers. 1,578,009. 

Cultivator. S. E. Bailor. 1,577,552 
Cultivator, Tractor. C. R. David 1,- 
577.567. 


Cultivators, Device for operating the plant- 





hoeing members of. R. H. Burkey. 1,- 
577,947. 

Cultivators, Fender for. S. K. Dennis. 
1,577,452. 

Current and voltage regulator, Electric. 
E. E. Taeubert. 1,577,663. 

Curtain draper. R. A. Norton. 1,577,486 

Curtain stretcher. G. J. Gahring. 1,- 
578,117. 

Cutter: See Label cutter. Piper cutter. 
Rotary cutter. Tile cutter. 

| Cylinder grinding attachment. a 
| Marburg. 1,577,478. 

Cylinder, Rotary washer. R. W. Yates. 
1,577,860. 

Dashpot. 0. G. Lissen. 1,578,148. 

Deflector, Vision. A. J. Edwards. 1,577,000. 

Dehydrator, Vacuum. C. E. Glessner. 1.- 

| 577,709. 

Dental amalgamator. H. A. Bonoff. 1.- 
578,067. 

Dental apparatus, Unitary. O. H. Pieper. 
1,578,207. 

Dental clasp. A. Luks. 1,577,831. 

Desk. R. C. Erskine. Des. 69,752. 

Die-press draw rings, Cushion for. S. 

| Brown. 1,577,446. 

Diggers, Separator for. A. L. Hoover. 1, 
578,034. 

Direction indicator. T. H. Hale. 1,577,713. 

Dish or similar article. S. G. Wilkes. Des, 
69,789. 

Disintegrator for pulverizing sugar and 
other friable substances. W. E. Pres- 
cott. 1,577,492. 

Disk wheel. T. Wilkinson and W. Wilkin- 
son. 1,577,628. 

Dispensing device. A.H. Polk. 1,577,539. 

Dispensing machine. E. RB. Davenport. 
1,577,695. ; 

| Display box. KE. Wilder and A. J. Ollen- 
dorf. 1,577,507. 

Display device. FE. H. Snyder. 1,578,180. 

Display stand. J. L. McCartney. 1,577 
583. 

Display stand for soap boxes. W. S. Jen- 
kins. 1,577,724. 

| rir W. Kaisling. 1,577,468. 

Doll and pincushion, Combination. R. 
George. Des. 69,754. 

Doll’s eyes. I. A. Rommer. 1,578,176. 

Door bumper. E. R. Mitchell. 1,578,158. 

Door construction. R. Mooney. 1,577,925. 
| Door construction for hog houses. K. M. 
' Healy. 


1,578,028. 





| 


Door-fastening mechanism. 
Stevenson. 


and J. H. 


Door-motor control. 


908. 
Door-opening 


Schrade and IE. Johnson. 
Door stiles, Automatic machine for cutting. 


G. W. Gould and M. B. Gathman. 1, 
577,744. 
Draft arm and center sill reenforcement, 
Combined. J. P. Gallagher. 1,577,961. 
Dredger, Double-track extensible. C. H. 
Ruth. 1,577,761. 

Drier. J. H. Woodward. 1,577,859. 

Drill attachment. J. A. Conrad. 1,577,- 
895. 

Drilling bit, Rotary. J. Rutherford and ! 
H. P. Scanlon. 1,577,875. | 


Drilling tools, Device for use in connection | 
H. M. Macomber and H. H. Pyron. 


with. 
1,577,740. 


L. 


device, 


F. 
1,518,041. 
P. Hynes. 


Garage-. 
1,578,17 


1,5 





A. 
7. 
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Knowlson 


7 


7, 


| 789,000 and that of the property 





Drinking fountain, Poultry. C. E. Stals- 
berg. 1,577,878. 

Drying apparatus. O. Svoderlund, T. Bo- 
berg, and N. Testrup. 1,577,545. 

Drying device for the lavatory. W. O. 
Lum. 1,578,047. 

Dump structure, Power. N. Essick. 1, 
577,635. 

Dyeing apparatus. H. E. Van Ness. 1,- 
577,884. 

Edger, Lawn. F. Van Alstine. 1,578,222. 


Egg beater. 
Electric curre 
tating. C. 


Electric-furnace 


1,578,027. 
Electric mach 
nell. 


1,578,097. 


H. L. Emery. 


nts, 


ine, Dyn 


1,577,948. 
Electric machine, Dynamo-. 


1,577,685. 


J. W. 


amo-, 


1,°77,615. 
Apparatus for commu- 
S. Bradley. 
system. 


Harsch. 
B. Bush- 


H. Kk. Sandell | 


Electric magnetic motor. A. Franca. 1,- 
577,460. 

Electric motor. H. K. Sandell. ,578,096. 

Electric socket. J. Hohl. 1,578,033. 

Electric space discharge device and op- 
erating the same. <A. M. Nicolson. 1,- 
577,846. 

Electric waves, Generation and control of. 
J. W. Horton. 1,577,722. 

| Electrical protective device. W. H. T. 
Holden. 1,577,719. 


Electrical resistance apparatus, Adjustable. 


F. M. 


577,456. 


man. 1,577, 


Electrical timing device. 


te 16,298. 


Electrode holder. 


Electrolytic 
Dassbach. 


Ende and P. A. 


Electrical starting apparatus. 


800. 


c. 
separatio 
1,577,898. 


c 


Fs 
F". 
G. 


A. 


> FOCk. 
n 


Electromagnetic sound apparatus. 
Bois-Reymond and L. Adelmann. 


J. 


Armstrong. 


Hard- 


A. 
1.5 


741. 

Elevators, Automatic floor indicators 
passenger. J. F. Jones. 1,578,131. 

Elevators, Control for electric. H. F. 
ker. Re 16,297. 

Embalming accessory. E. R. Jones. 
577,827. 

Emulsions, Manufacture of gelation 
able. for. A. Jenny and J. 


1,577,642. 


Safstrom. 


1,577,489. 
apparatus. 


A. 


du 

577, 
for 

Par 


1.- 


suit- 


Angerstein. 


Emulsions of oi] and water, Apparatus for 


forming. 


S. 


A. Bulk 


Engine: See internal-combustion engine. 


Engine. G. } 


Engine-cooling indicator. 


578,193. 


fatz. 1,5 


Engine-cooling sysiem. 


577,795. 


Engine-starting apparatus. 


1,577,795. 


Engine valve gear, Steam. 


577, 


i; 914. 
Engine-valve 
1,577,484. 
Engine, Air 
tion. 
Engine, 


tion. J. 


structure. 


cleaner 


for 

R. D. Hendrickson. 
Attachment 

Stutika. 


for 
1,578,216. 


ck, 978,187. 
78,199. 
Cc. S. Drake 
H. C. Mallory. 


G. 
J. A. 


x. We. 


Ww. 


Ay 


Ielsey. 


Le Cain. 
Munger. 
internal-combus- 


1,577,715. 


internal-combus- 


Engines, Governor for internal-combustion. 


B. 


L. H. Clements. 1,577,592. 

Engines, Ignition system for internal-com- 
bustion. L. M. Woolson. 1,577,670. 

Engines, Muffler for automotive. N. G. 
Warth. 1,577,626. 

Engines, Regulating internal-combustion 
A. C. Attendu. 1,577,531. 

Engines, Starting plug for internal-com- 
bustion. F. B. Morrison. 1,577,483. 

Engines, Starting valve for. R. E. 
Wakefield. 577,665. 


Engines, Temperature-indicator apparatus 
for cooling systems of explosive. 


sen, Jr. 1,577,847. 

Engines, Valve-operating mechanism 
internal-combustion. Ww. M. 
1,577,965. 

Envelope. M. E. King. 1,577,828. 

Exercising apparatus. E. T. Randall. 


577,809. 


Explosive, Machine for packing. 
1,578,036. 
Extensible rod. 


son. 


Extenstion ta 
Extension 

1,577,600. 
Fan, Ceiling. 
Fan, Folding. 


Fastener forming and 
Automatically-controlled. 


578,015. 


table. 


¢ 


( 


‘. Niel- 


for 


Goodwin. 


John- 


W. J. Woerner. 1,577,550. 
ble. C. Ross. 1,577,813. 
A. Volpi and F. Pane. 
M. M. Glasser. 1,577,461. 
E. P. Tabor. 1,577,502. 
driving machine, 
E. Craig. 1,- 


Fastening, means. M. B. Behrman. 1,- 
577,678. 

Fat and oil containing solids of animal 
origin, Rendering. W. Laabs. »978,245, 

Fender: See automobile fender, 

Fender guard. W. R. McGowen 1,578,- 
056. 

Fender guard and support. A. W. Nora- 
gren. -578,085. 

Fender-guard structure. A. W. Nordgren. 
1,578,086. 

; Fence construction. J. Stutter. 578,217. 
Fez or similar article. C. F. Jenkins. Des. 
Fibrous article and coating compositions 

therefor, Coated. (. H. Crowell. 1,577,- 
450. 
Figure, Mechanically-operated, ~~ 


Gover and C. 


577,518. | 


1,577,903. 


Morri- 


1,5 


F, 


1,578,203. 


Buchanan. 


Daw- 


77 


H. Hartman. 

File, Paper. C. O. Brown, R. E. 
son, and I. J. Mandigo. 1,577,558. 

Film, Transfer. C. P. Olson. 

Fire alarm, Thermostatic. J. E. 
1,577,892. 

Fire escape. N. Tobias. 1,578,108. 

Fish lure. G. T. Buddle. 1,578,070. 

Fish, Machine for removing the heads and 
guts of. J. FE. A. Chauveur. 

Fishing-line leader and snell. ©. A. 
son, 2,578,189. 

Fishing-pole support. J. W. Dees. 
612. 

Fishing reel. M. A. Robinson and 
Shaner. 1,577,812. 

Flatirons, Support and shield for. 'T. 


Cook. 
Flexible joint. 
Floor, 

Brintnall. 


1,577,790. 


E. A. 


Counterweighted 


1,578,004. 


Russell. 1,6 


lowering. 





|| Colorado Southern 


Worth $33,454,000 


Interstate Commerce Commission 
Places Valuation for Rate- 
Making Purposes. 








{Kailroads—Banks—lInvestments— 
¥rokers—Shippers. } 

Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued tentative valuation report 
placing the final value rate-mak- 
ing purposes on the property owned and 
used by the Colorado & Southern Railway 
for common-carrier purposes at $33,454,000 
as of June 30, 1918. The value of the 
property wholly owned was placed at $34,- 
at 
39,209,922, including $4,755,922 the 
value leased lines. The report covers 846 
miles of road, of which 
row gauge. The capitalization as of valua- 
tion date was $98,198,800 and invest- 
ment in road and equipment as stated in 
the company’s books was $77,317,088, which 
the report readjusts to $71,385,632. 


The of 


The 
a 
for 


used 


$ as 


286 miles is nar- 


the 





cost reproduction new of the 


| property owned and used is placed at $32,- 


684,489, exclusive of land, and 
of reproduction less depreciation 
990,780. The company 
acres of land, which the report gives a 
“present value’ as of 1918 of $7,349,720, 
and held securities of other companies of 


the 
at $22,- 
21,444 


cost 


also owned 





a par value of $42,365,634, carried in the 
books at $25,126,558. 
Accounting Office 
Daily Decisions "7.7 





[Appropriations.] 


The appropriation “Army Transporta- 





tion, 19 is not available to pay for serv- 


Y, MARCH 25, 1926. 











Army 





First Lieutenant George 8S. Price, Field 
Illinois, Urbana, Il., upon completion of his 
present tour of foreign service. 

of the following-named Artillery 
officers assigned to the organization 
and station indicated after his name, to 
take effect upon completion of his present 


tour of foreign service. 


ach 


is 


First Lieutenants Alexader S. Bennet, 
to Ist Division, Fort Hoyle, Md.; Clarence 
J. Kanaga, to 17th Field Artillery, Fort 
Bragg, N. C.; Edward L. Strohbehn, 
83rd Field Artillery, Fort Benning, 
Maurice K. Kurtz, to ist Field Artillery, 
Fort Sill, Okla. Maurice W. Daniel, to 1st 
Field Artillery, Fort Sill, Okla. 

Each of the following-named Field Ar- 
tillery officers relievesd from duty at 
the Field Artillery School and from sta- 
tion at Fort Sill, Okla., and will proceed 
to San Francisco, Calif., and sail on the 
ransport scheduled to leave that port about 
August 19, 1926, for the Hawaiian Depart- 
S. Beurket and 
Lieutenant 


to 
Ga.; 


is 


ment: Captains George 
H. Hanley 


Lavell. 


Lawrence First 
Clarence D. 
Upon arrival at Honolulu, each officer 
will report in to the commanding 
general Hawaiian Department. 

H. Johnson, 


Walter Reed 


person 


Wright 
at the 


Captain 
Corps, now General 
Dy C.j 
retirement for the convenience of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Each of the following-named Field Ar- 
tillery officers is relieved from duty at the 
Field Artillery School, and from station at 
Fort Sill, Okla., to San Francisco, Calif., 
and sail on the transport scheduled to leave 





that port about July 23, 1926, for the 
| Hawaiian Department: Captain William 
H. E. Holmes and Garth B. Hadock; First 





ices consisting of reports of weather condi- 


tions, the approach and density of fogs, 


location of transports, etc., in the vicinity 


of San Francisco Harbor furnished by 
an agency of the San Francisco Chamber 
of Commerce. 


Payments—Discounts 


nished the Navy Department under con- 
tract providing for net prices and making 
no reference to discounts is allowed upon 
a showing that the discount specially typed 


on the invoices rendered by the contractor 


ot discount 
141; 


was an error, no express offe! 


being intended. See 23 Comp. Dec. 





2 Comp. Gen. 83. 


Tests Announced for Posts 
In U.S. Public Health Service 


[Civil Service—Physicians—Hospitals. ] 


Examinations for entrance into the regu- 
lar corps of the United States Public 
Health Service, will be held May 3 in 


Washington, Chicago, New Orleans, and 
San Francisco, Surgeon (General Cumming 
has announced. 

Candidates must pass satisfactorily, oral, 
written and clinical tests before board 
of medical officers and must be physically 
eligible. Other requisites include gradua- 
tion in medicine from some reputable medi- 
cal college, one yeur'’s hospital experience 
practice, and 


or two years’ professional 
within the ages of 223 and 32 years. 


Dramatists Association Held 
Outside Anti-Trust Law Scope 


[Association Authors.] 

The recently Association 
American Dramatists does not come within 
the scope of possible violations of the Fed 
anti-trust the Department of 
Justice has announced 


organized of 


eral laws 
The Department has consideerd the facts 
relating to the organization, but no basis 
for any action by the Government has yet 

| appeared, it stated, the reason 
that the subject matter—the manuscripts 
and scenarios of plays and motion picture 
production does not appear to involve in- 
terstate trade or 


Was for 


commerce, 


Population of Japan 59,000,000. 

Japan proper—the islands of Nippon, 
Yezo, Kyushu and Shikoku-—-with an area 
of 128,060 square which is twice 
the area of the New England States, about 
the same as the State of Montana, and less 
than one-half that of Texas, has a popu- 
lation of approximately 59,000,000 or about 
one-half that of the United States. In 
| density of population it ranks next to 
Belgium and England and Wales, the 
most populous countries of Europe, ac- 
cording to the Department of Commerce. 


miles, 





Japanese Silk Supplies. 
Japan supplies the United States an- 
$300,000,000, and purchases in return raw 


cotton, lumber, iron bars. rods, sheets and 


plates. and machinery, With a combined 
valuation of about 200,000,000, the De- 
{ partment of Commerce says. 








1,577,491. 
Rel6,- 


Prentice. 


. Ge 


ro 
| Fluid-pressure brake 


| 295. 


Floor jack. 


s 


Down. 


Fluids, Feed-controlling «upparatus for. R. 

| F. Burke. 1,578,019 

Flytrap for stock. S. Abbott. 1,577,435. 

Football game board L. J. Palese.  1,- 
577,932. 

Footwear, Waterprool L. Dreschler. 1,- 
577,791. 

| Fountain: See drinking fountain. 

Fracture frame. J. M. Graham. 1,577 
712. 


Frame: See fracture frame, lens frame. 


Frames, Drive mechanism for twisting and 


spinning. H. G. Beede. 1,578,183. 

| Fruit press. J. P. Jourdan. 1,578,037. 

; Fuel. T. Midgley, Jr 1,578,201. 

Fuel burner. W. D. Stacey. 1,578,101. 

Fuel distributor, Adjustable. C. F. Street. 
| 1,677,769. 

Fur clasp. SS. Goldstein. 1,577,624. 
| Furnace-charging method. W. E. New 
| man, 1,577,537 
| Furnaces, Steain injector for. N.  H. 





Brown. 
| rs plug. H. E. V. Bruckner. 1,577,447. 


1,577,891 


nually with raw silk valued at more than | 


Lieutenants Eric A. Erickson, Charles R. | 
Forest, Wiliam L. Kay, jr., William H. 
Jaeger, and Henry . Floyd. 


Upon arival at Honolulu each officer will 
report in person to the commanding gen- 
eral Hawaiian Department. 

Major Carl A. Baehr, Field Artillery, is 
relieved from duty at the Army War Col- 
lege and from station at Washington Bar- 


Claim for amount of discount deducted | racks, D. C., he will proceed to New York 
by disbursing officer in making payment | city and sail on the transport scehduled to | 

ave ‘ - « r OS 2% "ie 

for invoiced amounts covering supplies fur- | leave that port about July 28, 1926, via 

Government transportation, for the Ha- 


waiian Department. Upon arival at Hono- 
lulu, Major Baehr wil report 
the commanding general Hawaiian 
partment. 


De- 


Leave of absence for four (4) months is 
granted Major Edward L. N. 
Cavalry, effective upon Arrival 


Glass, 
in the 


United States. 
Major Sharp Ireland, Ordnance Depart- 
ment Reserve, is ordered to active duty, 


effective May 16, 1926. He will proceed to 
| Frankford Arsenal, Philadelphia, Pa., for 
| training. Major Ireland wil rank from May 
16, He will be relieved from duty 
in time to enable him to arrive at his 
home on May 30, 1926. 


1926. 


Major Henry R. Bitzing, judge advocate, 
is relieved as student, Command and Gen- 
eral Staff School, Fort Leavenworth, Kans., 
effective August 20, 
Washington, D. C., 
Advocate General for duty in 


his office. 


Second 
Balaguer, 


Lieutenant Pinckney Johnstone 
Quartermaster Corps Reserve, 
is ordered to active duty, effective April 
1, 1926. lle will proceed without delay 
from Bethesda, Md., to Washington, D. C., 
reporting to the commanding officer 
Washington general intermediate depot for 


training. Lieutenant Balagues will rank 
from <April 1, 1926. He wil be relieved 
from duty in time to enable him to ar- 


rive at his home on April 15, 1926. 


The resignation by Second Lieutenant 


Robert Cantrill Polsgrove, Infantry, of his 
a 
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, commission 
Artillery, is detailed at the University of | 


| duty, effective May 16, 1926. 


Signal ! 


Hospital Army medical center, Washington, | 
will proceed to his home and await | 


YEARLY 


INDEX 





; | 
Orders | 
as an officer of the Army is 
acepted. 

Leave of absence for two (2) months is 
granted Lieutenant Colonel E. R. Warner 
McCabe, Field Artillery. 


Lieutenant Colonel Isaac Weil, Ordnance 
Department Reserve, ordered to active 
He will pro- 
from Washington, D. C., Water- 
viet Arsenal, N. Y., for traiing. Colonel 
Weil will rank from December 30, 1925. He 
will be relieved from duty in time to en- | 
able him to arrive at his home on May 
30, 192. 

Captain William Arthur Cappeau, Corps 
of Engineers Reserve, is ordered to active 
duty, effective May 17, 1926. He will pro- 
ceed from Chicago, Ill., to Washington, D. 


ceed to 


C., for training. Captain Cappeau_ will 
rank from May 17, 1926. He will be re- 
lieved in time to enable him to arrive at 


his home on May 31, 1926. 


Second Lieutenant Frank Tasker Irancis, 
Ordnance Department Reserve, is ordered 


| rive at his home on May 30, 1926. 


fifteen (15) days is granted Major John 
J. Burleigh, General Staff, effective on 
about June 30, 1926. 

So much of paragraph 19, 
Orders, No. 52, War Department, 
4, 1926, as directs Captain Olaf P. Win- 
ningstad, Air (Ordnance), to re- 
port to the commandant Air Service Ad- 
vanced Flying School, Kelly Field, Texas, 
| for the regular prescribed ground instruc- 
tion, is amended so as to direct Captain 
Winningstad to report for the regular pre- 
scribed course of instruction, except those 
portions involving piloting. 

Major Alfred Voysey, Ordnance Depart- 
ment Reserve, is ordered to active duty, 
effective May 16, 1926. He will proceed from 
Chester, Pa., to Watertown Arsenal, Water- 
town, Mass., for training. Major Voysey 
will rank from May 16, 1926. He will be 
} relieved from duty in time to enable him 
| to arrive at his home on May 30, 1926. 
Major Colin E. McRae, Ordance Depart- 


or 


Special 
March 


Service 





in person to | 


1926, will proceed to 
and report to the Judge 


Borer teat a eS eat CHOHOHOHOHOHOHOHOHOHOHOHGHOHOHOHOHOHG 


ment Reserve, is ordered to active duty, ef- 
fective June 13, 1926. He will proceed from 
Washington, D. C., 
Rock Island, UL, for training. Major Mc- 
Rae will rank from May 28, 1926. He will 
be relieved from duty in time to enable 
him ta arrive at his home on June 27, 
1926. 

Leave of for (2) months 


absence two 


Verner T. Scott, Medical Corps, effective 
on or about June 1, 1926. 

So much of paragraph 9, Special Orders, 
No. 52, War Department, March 4, 1926, as 
directs Major Norman W. Peck, Air Serv- 
ice, upon arrival in Akron, Ohio, to assume 
duty as officer in charge of the district air 
service procurement office, to serve under 
the Supply Division, Washington, D. C., 
is amended so as to direct Major Peck, to 
take station and report to the Chief of 
Supply Division for instructions. 

Major General Charles P. Summerall, 
| Major General Hanson E. Ely, Major Gen- 
| eral Johnson Hagood, Major General Pres- 
| ton Brown, Brigadier General John D. Bar- 
rette, Brigadier General Albert J. Bowley 
and Brigadier General Joseph D. Leitch 
| are detailed as members of the classifica- 
tion board; Major General 
MacArthur, Brigadier General Malvern- 
Hill Barnum, Brigadier General La Roy 
| S. Upton, Brigadier General Frank Parker, 
| Brigadier General Mdgar TT. Collins and 
| Brigadier General William M. Cruickshank 
| 
' 


vice 


are hereby relieved. 

Major Robert Richardson, jr.. Cav- 
alry, is relieved student, Ecole de 
Guerre, Paris, France, effective upon com- 


Cc 
as 
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The United States Daily offers 
no opinion, nor does it interpret. 
Thus advertisements in 
displayed on a fact background. 
Such an authoritative background 
greatly enhances advertising 


















































Columns will be 


general advertising schedules with 
the issue dated Monday, April 5. 
Correspondence regarding ap- 
pearance in that and succeeding 
issues should be addressed to the 


DIRECTOR of ADVERTISING 
The United States Daily, Washington 
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| to active duty, effective May 16, 1926. He | 
| wil proceed from Cleveland, Ohio, to 
Frankford Arsenal, Philadelphia, Pa., for 
, training Lieutenant Francis will rank 
from May 16, 1926. He will be relieved 
from duty in time to enable him to ar- 


Leave of absence for one (1) month and | 


to Rock Island Arsenal, | 


and thirteen (13) days is granted Captain | 


Douglas | 
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Minnesota Western 


Rates Are Adjusted 


Interstate Joint Tariffs Held Un- 
reasonable by Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 





[Railroads—Lawyers—Shiovers.! 

The Interstate Commerce Commisstve 
has issued a decision finding that the 
divisions accorded the Minnesota Western 
Railroad out of interstate joint rates have 
been untfeasonable and _ prescribing . a 
reasonable basis of divisions for the future. 


“Taking into consideration the relative 
cost of service, the fact that complainant 
is wholly an originating and delivering line, 
the amounts of revenue required to pay 
respective operating expenses, taxes, and a 
fair return, the importance to the 
public of the transportation services af- 
forded by complainant, as well as by de- 
fendants,"’ Division 3 of the Commission 
said, ‘“‘we are of the opinion that the exist- 
ing divisions of the joint interestate freight 
rates between points on the Minnesota 
Western Railroad and points on the lines 
| of participating defendants have been, 
since February 29. 1924, are, and for the 
future be, unreasonable and inequi- 
table, that reasonable and equitable 
divisions to which complainant will be en- 
titled out of the joint interstate rates 
will be 20 per cent in excess of the present 
divisions except that in no instance need 
| the divisions be increased to exceed the 
local rates over complainant’s line.” 
| Commissioner Taylor dissents. 


eee 


and 


will 
and 


pletion of his present course of instruc- 


tion about September 1, 1926, and will then 
report to the military attache, American 
Embassy, Paris, for duty as assistant mili- 
tary attache. 

Captain Henry C. Clark, judge advocate, 


is relieved as assistant military attache, 


Habana, 
of 


Cuba, effective upon the depar- 
H. Shutan, In- 


fantry, is then detailed as military attache 


ture Major William 


to Cuba, and will assume duty accordingly. 


Captain Clark is detailed as an acting 
General Staff officer while on duty as 
military attache. 

Major William H. Shutan, Infantry, is 


relieved as military attache, Habana, Cuba. 


from duty as assistant to Major General 
Fi. Ws Army, retired, 
and from detail as an acting General Staff 
officer, all 1, 1926, 
then to Washington, D. C., 
duty in the office of the 
Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2, and upon 
completed will proceed to Fort Benning, 


Ga., Infantry School for duty as a student, 
advanced course. 


| Enoch Crowder, s. 


effective about June 
will proceed 


for temporary 


| Major 


Henry W. TT. Eglin, General 
Staff. is relieved from station at Budapest, 
Hungary, effective about June 1, 1926, is 
| then detailed for duty as military attache 
to Austria and Czechoslovakia, in addi- 
tion to his present duties as military at- 
tache to Hungary, and will proceed to 
Vienna, Austria, take station, and assume 
| duty. 


| Major Charles B. Moore, 
; lieved as assistant military attache, Paris, 
France, will return to the United 
States not later than August 25, 1926, for 
| temporary duty in the office of the Assist- 
ant Chief of Staff, G-2, for a period of 10 
days, and upon completion will proceed 
to Fort Benning, Ga., Infantry School for 
duty as a student, advanced course, 1926-7. 

The board of officers appointed February 
7. 1925, to meet in the Philippine Depart- 
ment for the purpose of examining such 
officers of the Veterinary Corps to deter- 
mine their fitness fer promotion, is dis- 
| solved. 


Infantry, is re- 


and 
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Act Would 


Invest State Boards 


With Federal Regulatory Power 


Spokesman for National Association of Railroad 


Utilities Commissioners Tells Senators 


Need for 


Action. 


{[Automobiles, Motor Busses—Transportat ion—Highw ays—Commerce. ] 


An analysis of state laws regulating 
ment of the need of Federal legislation 


mon carriers operating interstate has 


J. BE. 
Committee on Interstate Commerce by eae 
of Railroad and Utilities Commisstoners. 


National Association 
embodied the @ssociation’s approval of 
Vehicle bill, now pending. 


When the automobile began to be used ; 
upon the highways, the state subjected 
it to regulatory requirement for two pur- 
poses; (1) to obtain through registration 
fees some compensation for use of the 
improved highways; and (2) to facilitate 
the enforcement of police regulations 
deemed necessary for public protection. 

It was contended that such registration 
laws could not be imposed upon automo- 
biles operating interstate. The constitu- 
tionality of the New Jersey and Mary- 
land laws was contested in cases which 
reached the United States Supreme Court. 
These were Hendrick v. Maryland, 235 U. 
= 610, and Kane v. New Jersey, 242 U. 

. 160. In the first case the court, speak- 
ne through Mr. Justice McReynolds, said: 


“The movement of motor vehicles over 
the highways is attended by constant and 
serious dangers to the public, and is also 
abnormally destructive to the ways them- 
selves. Their success depends upon good 
roads, the construction and maintenance 
of which are excessively expensive, and 
in recent years insistent demands have 


Excerpts from 


| said, 





been made upon the States for better 
facilities; especially by the ever increasing 
‘number of those who run such vehices. 
* © * In the absence of national legis- 
lation covering the subject, a State may 
rightfully prescribe uniform regulations 
necessary for public safety and order in 
respect to the operation upon its high- 
ways of all motor vehicles, those moving 
in interstate commerce as well as others. | 
* * This is but an exercise of the 
police power, uniformly recognized as be- 
longing to the States, and essential to the 
preservation of health, safety and com- 
fort of their citizens; and it does not 
constitute a direct and material burden on 
interstate commerce. * * * The amount |} 
of the charges and the method of col- 
lection are primarily for determination by 
the State itself, and so long as they are 
reasonable, and are fixed according to some 
uniform, fair and practical standard, they 
constitute no burden on interstate com- 
merce.” 


* 





Powers of States 
Established 


In the latter case, speaking through Mr. 
Justice Brandeis, the court said: 


“The power of a State to regulate the 
use of motor vehicles on its highways has 
been recently considered by this Court and 


broadly sustained. It is extended to non- 


residents as well as to residents. It in- 
cludes the right to exact reasonable com- 
pensation for special facilities afforded, 
as well as reasonable provisions to insure 
safety, and it is properly exercised in im- 
posing a license fee, graduated according 
to the horsepower of the engine.’’ (Kane 
v. New Jersey, 242 U. S. 160, 61 I. ed. 
222). 

These cases settled the right of the 
States to require registration of all motor 
vehicles operated upon their highways, 
and such registration came finally to be 
required in all States. 

When the motor vehicle began to be 
used upon the highways for common car- 
rier purposes the necessity for its regula- 
tion was soon recognized, and laws were 
passed in most of the States providing 
for some form of commission control. 


In a majority of the States the operator 
of a motor vehicle was required to obtain 
from the commission a certificate of con- 


venience and necessity as a prerequisite | 
held unconstitutional the statutory require- 


to engagement in the business of a common 
carrier. At the present time the follow- 
ing States require the procurance of such 
certificates, or some form of permit, in the 
issuance of which the commission exer- 
cises original jurisdiction, or with respect 
to the issuance or terms of which, 
commission exercises a; form of appel- 
late power: Alabama, Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Georgia, Idaho, I- 
linois, Indiana, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
gan, Minnesota, Montana, 
vada, New Hampshire, 
York, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, South 
kota, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washing- 
ton, West Virginia, Wyoming, and the 
District of Columbia. 


Michi- 
Nebraska, Ne- 
New Jersey, New 


| Ohio into Michigan. 


of Washington. 
| Service Commission, involved a statute of | 


Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, | 


| as against 
Da- | 


| are concerned. 





Absence of Federal 
Legislation 

Until 1925 these laws were treated as 
applicable alike to intrastate and inter- 
State operators. It was generally the view 
of the State authorities, charged with their 
administration, that in the absence of Fed- 
eral legislation the States might regulate 
the operation of motor vehicles engaged in 
interstate traffic over the highways; and 
might restrict such operation to cases 
where required by public convenience and 
necessity, as found by State authorities 
constituted for that purpose. In this view 
they were, so far as I know without ex- 
ception, sustained by the State courts and 
by the lower Federal courts when their 
jurisdiction was contested. I will refer to 
Northern Pacific Railway Co. v. Schoen- 
feldt, 213 Pac. 26, (Supreme Court of Wash- 
ington); Gizzarelli v. Presbey, 117 Atl. 359, 
(Supreme Court of Rhode Island); State, 
ex rel Schmidt v. Department of Public 
Works, 213 Pac. 31, (Supreme Court of 
Washington); Gamas State Co. v. Mozer, 
219 Pac. 95, (Supreme Court of Oregon); 
Bush v. Maloy, 123 Atl. 61, (Supreme 
Sourt of Maryland); Interstate Motor 


motor vehicle traffic and a state- 
for the regulation of motor com- 
presented to the Senate 
general solicitor of the 
: im 8 & 
Cummins Interstate Motor 
Benton's statement follow: 


just been 
Benton, 


the 
Mr. 


Kuykendall, 284 Fed. 8&2, 
(U. S. District Court, Western District of 
Washington); Liberty Highway Co. v. 
Michigan Public Utilities Commission, 294 
Fed. 702, (United States District Court, 
Eastern District of Michigan); Buck v. 
Kuykendall, 295 Fed. 197, (United States 
District Court, Western District of Wash- 
ington). 

This power to prevent motor vehicle 
operators from engaging in the common 
carrier business over the public highways 
except where public convenience and ne- 
cessity was found to exist, continued to be 
exercised until the early part of 1925 by 
State authorities wherever laws providing 
therefor had been enacted. As I have 
it was exercised both with respect 
to intrastate and interstate operators. The 
same principles of regulation were applied 
to each class, and, so far as I know, it 
was never suggested that any State 
authority exercised its power to favor in- 
trastate operators. I think it may be said, 
without fear of challenge, that the power 
was exercised with moderation, good judg- 
ment, and efficiently. The system of reg- 
ulation through State commissions seemed 
to be working well, and to be in the way 
of becoming universal. 


State Laws Held 


Unconstitutional 

This was the situation when the Duke 
arose in Michigan. The Michigan 
statute went beyond the regulation 
common carriers. It required the pro- 
curance from the commission of a certifi- 
eate of convenience and necessity by the 
operator of a motor vehicle used in trans- 
portation for hire, and declared every such 
transporter for hire to be a common car- 
rier. 


Transit Co. v. 


case 


“ 

Duke was engaged under private con- 
tracts in hauling automobile bodies from 
He did not apply to 
commission for a certificate of con- 
and necessity, but went into the 


the 
venience 


| United States District Court and asked for 
| an injunction to restrain it from interfer- 
an injune- 


ing with his operation. Such 


| tion was granted. 


The case was then appealed to the 
United States Supreme Court, and that 
court sustained the District Court. It was 
held that Duke was not a common carrier, 


| and could not be made a common carrier 


by legislative declaration. The statute re- 
quiring him to obtain a certificate of con- 
venience and necessity, aS a prerequisite 
to continued interstate operation was held 


unconstitutional as to him, under the com- | 


merce clause of the Constitution. Because 
of a bond requirement, the Michigan act 
was also held in violation of the Four- 
teenth Amendment. This decision was 
handed down on January 12, 1925, in Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission of Michigan 
Duke. 

The Duke case, as I have said, 
a private carrier. 
rier desiring to 


Vv. 


involved 
Whether a common car- 
operate interstate could 


| be required first to obtain certificate of 


convenience and necessity, was not in- 
volved in the case, and was not determined. 
On March 2, 1925, however, that question 
was determined. On that day two de- 
cisions were handed down. One, Buck v. 
Kuykendall, involved a statute of the State 


The other, Bush v. Public 


the State of Maryland. 


The plaintiff in each of these cases was 
a common carrier, and in each the court 


ment that a certificate of convenience and 
necessity must be obtained. 


States Relinquish 


| Interstate Control 
the | 


The effect of these decisions was to end 


the exercise of power by state authorities, | 
| so far as restriction of the operation of | 


interstate was 
decisions, 


motor vehicles 
I believe the 
in any way 


concerned. 
however, do not 
diminish the power of state 


| authorities respecting purely intrastate op- 


erations. Such state authorities, accord- 
ingly, have continued to enforce their laws 
intrastate Operators, 

As to interstate Carriers some commis- 
sions have understood that they are wholly 
without jurisdiction, so far as certificates 
Some others have taken 
the position that so long as they grant 
certificates to any that apply that may re- 
quire such certificates to be taken, and the 
laws of the state to be complied with by 
interstate carriers so far as such laws do 
not prevent or unreasonably burden opera- 
tion. The Ohio Commission has taken this 
position, and has been upheld by the Su- 
preme Court of that state. See Cannon 
Ball Transportation Co. vy. Public Utilities 
Commission of Ohio, decided December 1, 
1926. 


If it shal] ultimately be held that the 
states do retain jurisdiction te the extent 
indicated with respect to intersate motor 
vehicle carriers, nevertheless they are left 
wholly without power to restrict in any 
degree interstate motor vehicle operations 
over the public highways, which have been 
in principal part built by the states, and 
are wholly maintained by them, 

The state laws, a8 I have indicated, con- 
tinue in effect, and are applied to intra- 
state operators. It is, however, of course, 
obvious that the purposes aimed at by 
these state laws can not be fully accom- 
plished by the reguijation of only a part 


of the traffic to which they were designed 


to apply. It is likewise obvious that it is 


of | 


} necessary only 


~ 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


a 
unfair to subject motor vehicle ‘carriers 
operation within a stete to regulation, and 
to leave those operating interstate over 
the same highways free from it. 


Present Conditions 


Called Chaotic 


So far as such regulation is designed 
to protect existing agencies of transporta- 
tion from undue competition through thre 
operation of motor carriers not necessary 
in the public interest, it is also obvious 
that riothing effective can be accomplished 
if interstate carriers are free to operate 
when and where they will. 

In short, nothing satisfactory can be 
accomplished with the business half regu- 
lated and half unregulated. The present 
situation is chaotic 

That it would be chaotic was recognized 
by the state commissioners as soon as the 
Washington and Maryland cases were de- 
cided. At the first meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Association after 
those decisions. were handed down the mat- 
ter was fully considered, and it was de- 
termined that the situation was one which 
would inevitably result in Federal legisla- 
tion. By resolution the President of the 
Association was authorized to appoint a 
special committee to draft a bill for 
presentation here. That committee was 
appointed, and consisted of Hon. Henry 
G. Wells, a member of the Department of 
Public Utilities of the State of Massachu- 
setts; Hon. Sherman T. Handy, Chairman 
of the Michigan Public Utilities Commis- 
sion; Mr. Frank M. Hunter, Counsel for 
the Public Service Commission of Pennsyl- 
vania; and Mr. Carl I. Wheat, Counsel a 
the Railroad Commission of California. 
was also designated upon the committee. 

The committee gave much time to con- 


| 


sideration of the necessities of the situa- 
tion, and to the form which a bill should 
take. Conferences were sought with all 
groups known to be interested, and the 
many various views presented were care- 
fully studied. <A bill was finally drawn 
and presented to the annual convention 
of the Association held in Washington last 
October, 


Present Bill Framed 
After Conferences 


This bill was considered by the conven- 
tion at some length. The Minnesota Com- 
mission expressed opposition to any legis- 
lation providing for Federal regulation of 
any character of motor vehicle transpor- 
tation. The convention, voted to 
continue the committee and instructed it, 
acting with the Legislative Committee, to 
continue work upon the bill and to pre- 
sent it to Congress. 

That is the way It 
is, as I have said, the result of many con- 
ferences, the aim of which has been to de- 
velop the views of all interested parties, so 
that well considered and carefully 
framed bill might be presented. 

It was, of course, not expected that it 
would be possible to draw any bill which 
would meet the views of all parties, be- 
cause it was inevitable that upon some 
points opposite views would be discovered. 
All that can be said is that an earnest 
effort has been made to give consideration 
to the entire situation and to frame the 
bill in such fashion that it may be expect- 
d to provide such regulation as is desir- 
Sic as easily, and with the creation of as 
little additional governmental 
as may be possible. 

The bill is somewhat long. I do 
think that the committee will desire 


however, 


this bill came here. 


a 


machinery 


not 
a de- 


for THURSDAY, MARCH 25, 1926. 


‘State Utility Officials ‘Favor - Cummins Bill to Cor 


tailed discussion of it. I will touch briefly 
on some of its principal points. 


Scope of the 
Regulation Proposed 


First as to the class of business to be 


regulated. Some of the State laws provide 


for the regulation of common carriers 


only; some go further and attempt the 
regulation of all transportation for \hire 


by motor vehicle. When the special com- 


mittee first drew the bill the view pre- 
vailed, within the committee, that it was 
desirable to provide for the regulation of 
all motor vehicles engaged in transporta- 
tion for hir@, When the bill was presented 
to the convention, however, this, feature 
was discussed and it was voted that the 
bill should be confined to common carriers. 
It has been revised accordingly, and as it 
now stands provides for the regulation of 
common carriers only. 


As to the extent of regulation, it was 
believed that the regulation provided by 
Federal law should be coextensive with 
that commonly provided for intrastate op- 
erators by State laws. Accordingly, pro- 
visions are included requiring operators to 
obtain certificates of convenience and ne- 
cessity, providing for the regulation of 
rates, service and accounts,’ and providing 
also that operators shall by bond or insur- 
ance provide security for the payment of 


‘ damages that may result from their op- 


erations. 


Alternative Methods 
Of Regulation Possible 


The machinery by which this regulation 
shall be supplied was a matter of extended 
consideration, and the provisions of the 





Foreign Trade Opportunities 


[Exporters — Foodstuffs — Electrical Sup- 
plies—Leather—Textiles—Steel—Bicycles 
—Typewriters—Building Materials—Au- 
tomobiles—Drugs—Toys — Publishers — 
Grass — Copper—Nickle—Shoes—Stock- 
ings—Dry Goods—Paint—Railroad Sup- 
plies. ] 


Many countries want many things 
that the United States can supply. 
Information on these sales possibilities 
are supplied without charge to firms 
interested upon application to any dis- 
trict or cooperative office of the Bu- 
reau of Forgign and Domestic Com- 
merce. 
To obtain confidential. information it is 
for American exporters to 
apply to the nearest office of the Bureau. 
The offices of the Bureau are: 

Akron—Chamber of Commerce. 

Atlanta—538 Post Office Bldg. 

Baltimore—Export and Import 


sureau, 





Ass'n of Commerce, 22 Light St. 
Birmingham—Chamber of Commerce. 
Boston—1801 Customhouse. 
Bridgeport—Manufacturers Ass‘n. 
Charleston, S. C.—Chamber of 

meree. 
Chattanooga—Southern 

tem. 
Chicago—Room 830, 76 West Monroe St. 
Cincinnati—Chamber of Commerce. 
Cleveland—Chamber of Commerce. 
Columbus—Chamber of Commerce. 
Dallas—Chamber of Commerce. 
Dayton—Chamber of Commerce. 
Des Moines—Chamber of Commerce. 
Detroit—607 Free Press Building. 
El Paso—Chamber of Commerce. 
Erie, Pa—Chamber 
Fort Worth—Chamber of Commerce. 
.Houston—Chamber of Commerce. 
Indianapolis—Chamber of Commerce. 
Jacksonville—Chamber of Commerce. 
Los Angeles—Chamber of Commerce. 
Milwaukee—Ass'n of Commerce. 
Mobile—Chamber of Commerce. 
Muncie—Chamber of Commerce. 
New York—734 Customhouse. 
Newark—Chamber of Commerce. 
New Orleans—322 Post Office Bldg. 
Norfolk—Hampton Roads Maritime Ex- 
change. 
Orange, Tex.—-Chamber of Commerce. 
Pensacola—Chamber of Commerce. 
Philadelphia—20 South Fifteenth 

Room 812. 

Pittsburgh—-Chamber of Commerce. 

Portland, Oreg.—222 Oregon Bldg. 

Providence—Chamber of Commerce. 

Richmond—Chamber of Commerce. 

Rochester—Chamber of Commerce. 

St. Louis—1201 Liberty Central 
| Co. Bldg. 

San Diego—Chamber of Commerce. 

San Francisco—310 Customhouse. 

Seattle—515 Lowman Bide. 

Syracuse—Chamber of Commerce. 

Tacoma—Chamber of Commerce. 

Toledo 

Trenton 

Worcester 





Com- 


Railway Sys- 


of Commerce. 





St., 


Trust 


—Chamber of Commerce. 
Chamber of Commerce. 
Chamber of Commerce. 





Purchases. 

Foreign countries in quest of fish 
and have just advised the Department of 
Commerce (of their desire to purchase 
American canned fish nets, deep-sea fish- 
ing equipment, and kntting machinery 
for making fish nets. 

Fish alone is not the most pressing need 
of world countries for American products 
according to the list of foreign sales open- 
ings which includes shovels, padlocks, iron 
hoops, candles, rubber bands picture 
moulding, typewriters, pencils, fur caps, 
toilet preparations, refrigerating machin- 
ery, collars, raincoats, and many other ar- 
ticles. 


are 


Fish. 

AUSTRALIA—Electrical equipment for 
plate-shearing machine, grinding machin- 
ery, cylinder, plate-shearing machine, 
guillotine, and wood-surfacing, double. 

AUSTRIA—Aluminum, 
ironware. 

BELGIUM Leather, 
leather and tanning 


BOLIVIA—Cotton goods, 
underWear, cotton and silk, 
stationery. 

BRAZIL—Insulators for electrical in- 
stallations, machinery for making plates, 
cups and saucers, bowls, and other table- 
ware; pining, iron, for bedsteads; roller 
balle bearings, and castings for same; 
sugar mill machinery. 

CANADA—Blankets (quilts), cotton and 
| rayon; knitting machines, gill nets, safes, 


American 


and enameled 


~- supplies and 
industries. , 

hosiery and 
office supplies, 


| 


} crockery, 


cabinet, steel; 
wear, cotton. 
CANARY ISLANDS—Engines, 
refrigerators machinery. 
CEYLON—Bicylee parts and accessories, 
blue, ultramarine, in powder and brickets; 
brass and copper sheets, candles, stearine; 
enameledware, embroidery, en- 
glassware, hoisiery, iron, hoops and 
galvanized, and corrugated sheets; jewelry, 
leather cloth,] linoleum, lamps, 
leather goods, medicine, proprie- 
tary; motorcycle parts and accessories, 
oils, paints, perfumery, padlocks, picture 
moulding, shirts, steel telegraph and tele- 
phone wire, tires, automobile; turpentine, 
tar, coal and gas; underwear, wire, cop- 
per, bare and insulated; wire nails, wire 
bright, and galvanized, plain, rope, fence, 
and barbed, and window 


towels, white, plain; under- 


Diesel; 


amels, 


case, 


mufflers, 


glass. 
CHILE—Fishing equipment and hooks, 
deep sea, and fish nets. 
CHINA 
portable. 


fENMARK—Alum-tanned skins, cloth- 
cutting and power-sewing 
caps for men and 
nappa; leather for the manufacture 
spats, raincoats, rubber, black, 
tary and police use; skin, goat, 
DUTCH WEST INDIES 
Collars, and shirts. 

EGY PT— medium priced. 

ENGLAND — Garage appliances, and 
quick-service equipment, modern; leathers, 
plaited, for shoe trimmings, and shoe find- 
ings. 

FINLAND 
macihne. 

FRANCE—Looms, ‘esparto 
brush cloth; steels, special, 


GERMANY — Die-casting machines for 
high-melting point alloys, for work alumi- 
num and brass; lubricating and technical 
oils, metal-working machinery, machinery, 
pulp and paper mill; pen points, gold, 
iridium tipped: piston-ring grinding ma- 
chinery, raincoat-making material, cot- 
ton, semi-cotton, and wool. 

INDIA—Belts, waist, rubber, for 
buttons, collar, cheap; garters, men’s 
cils, and penholders. 

IRELAND—Automobile 
accessories, especially 
horns, pumps, 
shield wipers 


-Typewriters, rebuilt, including 


machines, 
women, and 


fur 
brown 
of 
mili- 
and tanned. 


for 


—Canned salmon, 


Hosiery, 


— Excelsior - manufacturing 


\ 
grass, for 
high grade. 


men; 
; pen- 


and 
bulb 
radiator ornaments, wind- 
and tire repairs outfits. 
ITALY—Automobile and motorcycle ac- 
cessories, flour, hard wheat; lubricating 
oils, vegetables, dried (beans and peas). 
MEXICO—Drags and_= scrapers, 
making machinery, light: shovels, 
phone cables, suspender 
switchboard supplies, ete. 
NETHERLA NDS—Bands, rubber, red. 
ARGENTIA Drugs, gum. chewing; 
pharmaceutical products, rubber goods, 
especially water bottles, syringes, and 
sponges for the drug trade. 
AUSTRA LIA—Agricultural 
cotton goods, drapery goods, 
accessories, 
harw 


motorcyle 


road- 
tele- 
hooks, 


seria] 


hot 


implements, 
electrical and 
fancy goods, haberdash- 
ery, hardware, novelties, house- 
hold. appliances, and cutlery; paper, 
phonograph motors, single, double, and 3- 
spring; specialty lines. 

AUSTRIA—Balloons, 
and specialties, 

BRAZIL—I 
fiction, 


motor 


dare 


toy: 

and novelties. 
trass, copper, nickel; 
and scientific, 
codfish, 


toys, rubber, 
books, 
in romance 
cotton prints, chemicals, 


romance, 
language; 
heavy. 
SPAIN—Embroidery 
machinery, file 


and lace-making 
and rasp-making machin- 
ery, and tulle for embroidery. 

SWEDEN—Cotton goods, linen goods, 
office appliances, machines, and novelties, 
and wool goods. 

SWITZERLAND—Metal-making 
chinery. 


ma- 


Purchasers. 

BRAZIL (Continued) — Drapery goods, 
fruit, fresh: flour, groceries, hardware, 
builders’; household devices, leather, plain 
and fancy for shoes and purses; leather, 
imitation; novelties, office appliances and 
supplies, postal cards, paper, writing, 
waxed, toilet tissue, and better grades of 
wrapping pears, rosin, stationery, 
blank ledgers; souvenirs, tools, 
voiles, apples, magazines, illustrated, 
printed in English. 

BOLIVA— Harmonioums, pianos, piano- 
las. 

BELGIUM—-Apricots, prunes, and apples, 
dried; abrasive paper and cloth, galoshes, 
hosiery, ewes, tennis; tight top bgets. 

CANADA-—Cotton damask table cloths 
and napkins, cotton goods, clocks, confec- 
tionery wnpolieg, drapery goods, dress good 


paper 
books, 


and electric } 





of rayon, printed and j|woven 
novelty rayon piece goods for 
fruit, fresh: grocery 
ware, cut glass, hosiery, 
for men; hardware, 


’; jewelry, 


cloth, and 
lingerie; 
specialties, glass- 
cotton and rayon, 
automobiles and build- 
ers’; silverware, silk goods, silk, 
wool goods, watches, watchmakers’ tools 
and materials. 

CHINA—Millinery goods of all kinds. 

CHILE—Acid, citric, nad tartaric; 
canned salmon, canned sardines, caustic 
soda, cheese, cotton goods, especially white 
duck cotton, goods, flour, hosiery, hyper- 
suphate of soda, paraffin, rosin, rice, sugar, 
sulphate of copper,) underwear, 

CUBA-——Nails, wire; 
wire, barbed. 

Czechoslovaka—Accesories for low-priced 
automobiles. 

DENMARK—Flour, hosiery, 
women's; underwear, wool and cotton, for 
men and women. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC—Dry 
low priced. 

EGYPT—Caps, bathing, rubber. 

ENGLAND—Cuff links, dress 
fancy goods, household appliances, hair 
ornaments, jewelry, oil line casing and 
drive pipe, pipe-threading machines, pipe 
fittings, malleable iron; sporting goods, 
toilet articles, women’s, and tools. 

FINLAND—Canned goods, flour, 
and licorice. 

FRANCE Apricots, prunes, 
dried; canned sardines, gasoline, 

GERMANY — Automobiles, 
trucks, apples, 


and yarns. 
paints, varnish, 


groceries, 
goods, 


studs, 


lard, 


apples, 
and lard. 
automobile 
apricots, raisins, and plums, 
dried; commercial delivery cars, canned 
corned beef, canned fruit, canned meat, 
cocea, cash registers, calculating machines, 
evaporated milk, equipment for automatic 
restaurants, fruit, dried; filling cabinets, 
hosiery, silk; lard, motorcycles, milk pow- 
der, metal-working machinery, and tools; 
scales, personal, automatic, for stores, sta- 
tions, and restaurants; tires, automobile, 
typewriters, vemding machines for weigh- 
ing and hadling confectionery, matches, 
stamps, ete.; yarns, cotton, single, and 
double twisted; blankets, duplicating ma- 
chines. 

GREECE—Balloons, toy: 
and accesosries, automobiles, 
for boots and shoes. 


HONDURAS—Adé4vertising novelties, bi- 
cylees and accessories, cigarette paper in 
sheets, drugs, groceries, inks, type, and 
other printing supplies; leather, looms, 
hands, and other weaving supplies; 
print paper, prepared medicines, 
shoes, shoe findings, stationery, 
bicycle, and varnishes. 

NETHERLANDS—Cotton, 
and linters; ironware, 
cloth, metals, ferrous 
plates, sheets, rods, 
pipes. read-making 
chinery, tools, 
house, electric, 
products. 

NEW 
dried. 

PERU—Butter, 


tires, tubes, 
upper leather 


news- 
paints, 
tires, 


raw, 
linoleum, 
and nonferrous, in 
and tubes, oilcloths, 
and contracting ma- 
pneumatic, trucks, ware- 
wire nettings, and wire 


waste, 
leather 


ZEA LAND—Canned fruit, fruit, 
druggists’ sundries, rub- 
ber, and general rubber goods, including 
sponges, nipples, and baby pants. 

SOUTH AFRICA — Blankets, cotton, 
cheap; balloons, toy: cotton piece goods, 
cots, and surgical, and small rub- 
ber articles; hosiery, silk, rayon, and 
lisle, rayon goods, tennis rackets, unstrung; 
tennis balls, toilet preparations, automo- 
bile accessories, tools and bumpers; 
underwear. 

SPAIN— 


wire, and copper. 


finger 


Railroad electrification material, 


No lepaneie Silk ‘Bikes: 

Japan has no monopoly in the = 
tion of raw silk, but experiences little 
difficulty in selling more than $300,000,000 
worth of the product annually to the 
United States, and disposing of most of 
the remaining surplus’ production § to 
France, The diversity of markets for silk 
tissues is excellent, for substantial sales 
are made to Europe, North America, Asia 
and Australia, the Department of Com- 
merce report. 


Asiatic Market Vital to Japan. 

Asiatic markets have always been re- 
garded as the most important to Japan, 
both as sources of raw materials and as 
outlets for manufactures. China and 
India have furnished a large percentage 
of the imports from that continent and in 
turn have taken a similar percentage of 
Japan's exports, according to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


“trol Interstate Bus Operatiots 


Their Authority Cireumscribed 


By Court Rulings in Test Cases 


Regulations for Intrastate Traffic Only Half 
Solves Problem, It Is Contended; Merits 
of Proposed Law Outlined. 


ey 


bill in that respect constitute the feature 
which I wish to discuss most fully. 


If Federal regulation of motor vehicle 
common carriers is to be provided the pro- 
vision must apparently be made in one of 
three ways: 

(1) By vesting power to regulate in the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, or in 
some other Federal board located in Wash- 
ington; 

(2) By vesting such 
Federal boards, located 
tions of the country; or 


power 
in 


in various 
different sec- 


(3) By utilizing existing local agencies. 

It was the belief of those whom I repre- 
sent that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is over-burdened already, and that 
the immense amount of work which will be 
involved in regulating this great and rap- 
idly growing} industry—motor vehicle 
transportation—ought not to be imposed 
upon that commission to any further ex- 
tent than is required by the unavoidable 
necessities of the situation. + 

Furthermore, it was their belief that 
neither the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion nor any other board located in Wash- 
ington can satisfactorily regulate motor 
vehicle transportation, which in the main 
involves local and not National problems. 
Such long-distance regulation would, in 
their opinion, be expensive and cumber- 
some, and unsatisfactory alike to the regu- 
lated carriers and to the public. 


Expense of Local 


Federal Boards 


, Considering the second alternative, it 
was their opinion that such a number of 
local Federal boards as would be necessary 
to provide appropriate regulation would 
cost such a great sum of money that the 
Congress would not provide for regulation 
in that manner, if some other satisfactory 
method of meeting the situation could be 
found. 

It was also their opinion that such regu- 
lation by local Federal boards would be 
less satisfactory than the third alternative, 
because it would in each locality unneces- 
sarily divide the responsibility for the regu- 
lation of motor vehicle common 
between two bodies. 

While we have been accustomed to this 
dual regulation with respect to rail 
riers, the difficulties which have resulted 
have not been inconsiderable, and the best 
efforts of Federal and state commissions 
in recent years have been directed toward 
securing uniformity of regulatory 
ments through cooperation. It is believed 
that, when a new system of regulation for 
a new class of carriers is to be built up, 
no division of the primary power and re- 
sponsibility in a given locality should be 
made, unless there be some compelling 
reason therefore. 


carriers 


car- 


require- 





This brings us to the third alternative, 
the use of existing local agencies. It is 
believed that the fact that up to the time 
of the United States Supreme Court de- 
cided the Washington and Maryland cases 
the state commissioners were Sictually reg- 
ulating interstate motor vehicle common 
carriers in a satisfactory manner, is proof 
of the desirability of providing for the 
continued utilization of these local agen- 
cies, if that can be lawfully done. 


Delaware Only State 


Without Commission 


These commissions are established in 
every state except Delaware. They are 
composed of men of ability and experience, 
who have the confidence of the people of 
their respective states. In most instances 
they are measurably well equipped with 
staffs of well-trained experts. They know 
their local situations. If they can be 
utilized the expense to the Federal Gov- 
ernment will be slight. 

It is belMeved that they 
and the bill has been 
plish that purpose. 

Section 3 (a) of this bill provides that 
it shall be administered by the state com- 
missions, designated in’the bill as state 
boards, to the extent that under the laws 
of their respective states they may be per- 
mitted to act, and are disposed to act. 
effect, for the purposes of such 
tration, such state boards 
eral agencies. 

It is believed that the Federal Govern- 
ment lacks the constitutional power, and 
has not the disposition to requisition the 
services of state officials. Accordingly, by 
Section 3 (b) it is provided that if in any 
state the laws prevent the commission 
from acting, or if~the commission is not 
disposed to act, then, as to that state, the 
act shall be administered by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


can be utilized, 
framed to accom- 


In 
adminis- 
made Fed- 





are 


Certificates of Convenience 
And Necessity 

It is provided in Section 
Class A. common carrier by motor vehicle 
shall engage in interstate commerce in 
any State without procuring from the 
commission charged with the administra- 
tion of the act t that State a certificate 
of convenience and necessity. 

Section 6 provides that due notice of 
such an application for such a certificate 
shall be given and a full hearing shall be 
granted to al) interested parties. : 

Section 10(a) provides that all rates shall 
be just, reasonable, and non-discrimina- 
tory. 

Inasmuch 


4(a) that no 


as every rate covers service 
performed in more than one State, iff such 
rates are to be regulated through 
agency of the State commissions, it 
necessary to provide for joint hearings. It 
is accordingly provided in Section 10(d), 
(e), and (f) that complaint may be filed 
with the commission of any such State, 
and that such commission shall invite the 
commissions of the other interested States 
to designate representatives to sit with 
i the first commission in a joint hearing for 


the 
is 


the determination of the issues involved. 

It is further provided in Section 13 that 
upon any matter of regulation within their 
jurisdiction, under the act, aside from 
rates, the commissions interested, instead 
of separate hearings, may constitute @ 
joint board for a joint hearing. 


Accounting Regulations 
Provided 


In Section 
Interstate 


l(a) it is provided that the 
Commerce Commission shall 
promulgate’ a uniform accounting system 
for the regulated carriers. This will in- 
sure the same uniformity of accounting 
requirements which now exists as to the 
rail carriers throughout the country. 


In the bill as it stands there is no pro- 
vision requiring annual reports. In «\ 
amendment which we will present, how- 


ever, provision for reports will be 
made. 


The provision for other regulatory 
powers will be found in Section 11 (b). 
That section also provides that any board, 
or the Interstate Commerce Commissi @ 
shall have power to suspend a certificate 
for failure to comply with law, or with 
any lawful order made by it. 


The provision for security for the pay- 
ment of damages recovered against a’ car- 
rier for injuries resulting from its opera- 
tion will be found in Section 9. Such pro- 
vision to be made by the filing of a bond 
or by the provision of insurance. A car- 
rier may, however, be exempted from the 
requirement if found to be of such finan- 
cial responsibility as to make 
vision unnecessary. 

The propriety of an appeal to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission from the 
decision of a state board or joint board 
has been recognized, and such an appeal is 
provided for in Section 15. 


such 


such pro- 


Appeals to Interstate 
Commerce Commission 


The most weighty objection to such an 
appeal, if a trial de novo were to be in- 
volved, would be the incidental delay in 
the cost of a second hearing, with the 
necessity in most cases of transporting 
witnesses long distances for a second pres- 
entation of evidence. The appeal provided, 
accordingly, is upon the record made be- 
fore the state board or joint board. Upon 
appeal this record is to be certified to t? 
Interstate Commerce Commisison, and W 
on the record so certified the decision of 
that commission is to be made, 

The only objection to this provision, 
when first taken under consideration, arose 
from the fact that often proceeding 
volving motor carriers are heard by clom- 
mon consent somewhat informally, and are 
determined upon a rather scant record. 
This. results in a saving of time to all 
parties, and it is desirable that there shall 
be nothing in the cast to prevent the 
continuance of the practice. If, however, 
in every case, the record upon the original 
submission were to constitute the record 
upon the appeal, without addition, parties 
would be driven to a full presentation of 
evidence in.every case. 

It is, accordingly, provided in Section 
15 that any party desiring to appeal from 
a state board or a joint board shall be 
entitled, as of right, to a reopening of the 
case, with opportunity to put in such 
additional evidence as is desired. Upon 
the record as examined on such rehearing 
the state board or joint board- may change 
or reaffirm its original order, and in the 
event of appeat such expantled record is 
the one certified to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

This will preserve the present conven- 
ient practice. It will insure to parties op- 
portunity to make the record full by call- 
ing their witnesses near to the locality 
where the-case arises, and it will submit 
any appeal to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission upon the same record as was 
the basis of the decision appealed from. 


Powers of States; 


Cost of Administration 


In Section 21 specified language is con- 
tained to preserve unaffected the existing 
powers of the states to regulate intrastate 
motor vehicle transportation; and in Sec- 
tion 20 there is specified language to pre- 
serve the existing powers of the states 
as to taxation. 

The administration of the act pill in- 
volve certain necessary pe the 
holding of hearings and otherwise. It is 
believed that these expenditures should be 
met by moderate charges imposed upon 
the regulated carriers. Certain fees are 
accordingly provided. In _ section 5, sub- 
division 5, paragraph (b), it is provided 
that fee shall be paid for each motor 
vehicle covered by a certificate issued. 
Section 8 provides that if such certificate 
shall be transferred the transfer shall be 
approved by the appropriate board or com- 
mission, and that a fee therefor shall be 
paid. By section 12 it is provided that a 
reasonable charge may be made for certi- 
fying copies of records upon appeal. All 
sums received from these sources, under 
the provisions of section 18, by any board 
are to be paid by it to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and held by that com- 
mission as a separate fund to be used in 
meeting the expenses of the administra- 
tion of the act by the board so receiving 
and paying the same to the commission, 

The purpose of having these funds held 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
to avoid their payment into the respective 
State treasuries, from which they might, 
in some instances at least, not be there- 
after drawn out except under State legis- 
lation. F 

Section 19 provides a contingent fund in 
the hands of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to meet the cost of administer- 
ing the act pending the accumulation of 
sufficient funds from the fees that ¢ ub 


a 


collected, 








oreign Countries 
Advance in Moving 
Picture Industry 


Reports to Department of Com- 
merce Disclose Increasing Trend 
Toward Domestic Production. 


German Motion Picture 
Theaters Number 3.428 





New Film Enterprise Launched in 
Sweden; Nearly Half Norway's 
Theaters Public ly Owned. 

{ Amusements—Importers—Foreign 
Commerce. ] 
lourishing activity in the motion-pic- 
ture business abroad is reported from va- 
rious by Department 
meree agents, Some of the reports show 


countries of Com- 
that considerable stress is being laid upon 
country, 
theaters is 


in one 
of 


domestic production, and 


Norway, public ownership 
a large factor. 
From the two 
which were in Germany 
Hlamburg and the other in 
number has increased to 3,428 reported 
the last census, according to a report from 
@#-sistant Commercial Attache Douglas 
Miller at Berlin. On August 1, 1925, Berlin 
had film theaters with 123,902 
one for thirty inhabitants. 
of 


in Berlin is 12 


tlieaters 
one 


motion-picture 
in 1900, 
Wuersburg, 


in 
the 


in 


seats, 
The 
film 


317 
or every 


uverage number persons for each 


000. In the summer 
season there is an average of two perform- 
nesia day with 9,600,000 
Sundays and holidays the 
two-thirds full, 


theater 
about patrons. 
housese 
average of three 
$,000,000 patrons. 
film 

in 


are 
with an 
about 
of persons writing 


56,000,000 


performances and 
The total 
theaters is 


number 


about in Berlin 


one year 

Film Cooperatives in Sweden. 
Swedish press reports the 
Swedish film enterprise, 
Sverige-Film,”’ Consul General C. I. 
at Stockholm The 
will include both the staging and renting 
ot films well operating picture 
theaters. is based on 


The launch- 


ing of a new 
Daw- 
activities 


son advises. 


as as of 
The, association 
The amount of each 


the list of 


co 
uperative principles. 
share is only 
subscribers considerable support. 
The purpose is said to be the establish- 
ment of Swedish film productions with 
Swedish, and Swedish experts 
based on sound economic and organizing 
principles. It is the intention also to give 
opportunities to novices to work their way 
up to stardom. 


25 crowns, and 


shows 


money 


Public Ownership in Norway. 
At the close of 1925 there were 252 mov- 


ing picture theaters in operation in Nor- 


way, of which 118 were publicly and 134 
privately owned, states Commercial At- 
tache H. Sorenson at Copenhagen. The 


publicly owned theaters reported a gross 

some of approximately 12,755,000 crowns 
None 1925, and the others approximately 
1,660,000 crowns. 

The Motion Picture Department of the 
Commercial Press of Shanghai has been 
organized into a separate company 
ma 2 as the Kuec Kwang Moving Pic- 
ture Company, with a paid-up capital of 
$150,000. according to a report from Consul 
General Edwin S. Cunningham, 
hai. 


to be 





at Shang- 


New Spanish Films. 

Three important new Spanish-made mo- 
pictures have been exhibited in Ma 
in February, according to a report 
from Consul Augustin William Ferrin, Ma- 
drid. ‘They are “Currito de la Cruz,"’ made 
by the Troya Filmas of Madrid: ‘‘La 
Noche de Alboradas,” of the Ebro Films of 
Zaragoza, dramatization of Palacio 
Valdes’ “Jose,”* Madrid 
Films. 

“Currito 
Andalucia, as 
produced last 


tion 
david 


and a 


novel, made by 


la Crus” shows 
did the ‘“Medalla Oro,” 
year, and reproduces the 
famous holy week processions of Sevilla. 
*“‘La Noche de Alboradas” is Valencian, de- 
picting local customs as well as scenery. 


de much of 


de 


‘Jose’ does the same for Asturias, 
with “a Casa de la Troya” 
a Galician story, 
north of Spain. 
The Cinema Madrid and the Teatro 
Gravina were both constructed in Madrid 
during the past year and are handsome 
commodious houses, the former containing 
two large halls each accommodating 1,500 
persons in which the same picture is shown 
imultaneously, using two films, the latter 
aving a seating capacity of 1,000. An- 
other large theater, “Cine Bilbao,” is now 
under construction. 
The Teatro Cisne, 
comic opera, been 
motion picture house, with the orchestra 
of the Royal Opera House playing On cer- 
tain days an added attraction. The 
Cinema Real has an American pipe organ 
and it and the other leading picture thea- 
ters haya fairly good orchestras. Singers 
or guii@ Players sometimes appear to add 
to the local color of the Spanish pictures. 


and 
of last year, 


covers pretty well the 


formerly devoted 
converted into a 


to 
has 


as 


Mining Production in Quebec 
Totals $22,497,792 for 1925 


[Canada—Mining Metallurgy—Asbestos— 


Gold.) 

2803 
The value of the produtts of the mines 
Quebec in 1925 reached $22,497,792,\ as 


‘compared with $18,952,896 in 1924, accord- 
ing to a preliminary statement of the 
Quebec Bureau of Mines, states a Consular 
report to the Department Commerce 
from Quebec. 

This is the highest record ever recorded 
with the exception of 1920 when the value 
reached $28,392,939. The rate of growth 
in the industry is indicated by the fact 
that n 1914 the total was under $12,000,- 
000. 

The progress 
non-metallic 
lions may alter with 
the new gold fields in 
bec where intensive prospecting has been 
carried on for the last two or three years. 
In that section important volumes of cop- 
per-gold ores have been blocked out suff- 
cient to justify erection of a smelter and 
construction of railway line into the 
Rouyn district. The railway will be com- 
pleted this year, it is thought. 

The asbestos deposits of Quebec head 

Bre list of mineral products and show a 
Valuclp of $8,992,891 with a production of 
74,525 tons, as compared with $6,561,569 
with a production of 208,762 tons in 1924. 


of 


be attributable 
but these condi- 
the development of 
northwestern Que- 


said to 
minerals, 


1s 


to 


a 
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| Nebraska Sugar 


| the returns to growers 
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| 
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| 
| 
| 
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data collected 
} showed that 


| 
| 
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Ways of Sterilizing 
Dairy Ut Utensils Told | 


Methods of Sanitation Set Forth | | 
in Department of Agricul- 
ture Bulletin. 


(Dairy Sanitation.) 

All utensil surfaces with 
milk comes in contact should be ster- 
ilized before being used, 
a Department of Agriculture bulletin. 
The word “sterilized,” as used in this 
bulletin, 
all 
may 

All before being 
should be washed with 
alkali soda-ash 
and rinsed in 
brushes, rags, 
the bulletin continues. 
dairies which boil- | 
utensils may be sterilized simply 
effectively by being put into a 
constructed cabinet, after 
Perforated 
dis- 


which 


according to 


means to destroy practically | 


bacteria, including those which 


cause disease. 


utensils, steamed, 


warm water 
washing 


pure 


and an or 


powder clean, 


water; not should be 
used, 

In have steam 
ers, 
and 
properly 
which steam is turned in. 
the of 
tribute the steam evenly and increase 
the efficiency 


A galvanized-iron box 


coils on floor the cabinet 
of the sterilizer. 

sterilizer 
is gen 


and 


water heater ‘in which steam 
a fire underneath will serve 
satisfactorily for 
do not have steam boilers. 
of this type 


may 


erated by 
some dairies which 
Sterilizers 
are to operate and 
at 
by any good tinsmith. 

A steam 


easy 


be made relatively low cost 


jet may be used for steril- 


izing such utensils as cans and pails: 





but in using it care must be taken 
to steam the utensils until they are 


thoroughly heated. 
Blue of 

steam sterilizers 

to 


States 


different 
may be procured by 
3ureau of Dairying, 
Department of Agri- 
D. ¢ 


prints types of 


writing the 
United 


culture. Washington, 





Beet Production 
Costs Studied 


Contract Labor Rates in State 
Were Highest in 1922, Tariff 
Commission Finds. 


Average Per Acre Cost for 
Three Years Put at $80.98 


in Investigation 
Per Cent of 
Total Beet Tonnage. 


(beeline nto Samienie— 
Statisticians—Capital.] 
2854 | 
The United States Tariff 
has made public a report covering 
duction of sugar beets 
braska, second of a series of 
embracing various States, notably, Ohio, 
Nebraska, Michigan, Colorado, Utah, 
Idaho, Wyoming, Montana, and California. 
The Commission's were 
1921, 


average 


Farms Covered 
Represent 19.7 
State’s 





Commission 
pro- 
in Ne- 
reports 


costs 


the 


based 
1923, 


costs 
1922 


on | 
and 
wages 


in and 
the 
in Nebraska (without 
cent higher in 1921 
3 per cent to the 

fore, the 
the 1921 

in Nebraska were $22 in 
and $21 in 1923. 

lands in Nebraska 


monthly 
board) were 3 
than in 1922. 
1922 wage rates, there- 
Commission stated, established 
wages. The contract labor rates 
1921; $18 in 1922, 
The value of good plow 
was reported to be 13.8 


per 
Adding 


per cent greater than in 1921, and 5.7 per 
cent less than in 1923 than in 1922. 
In Nebraska data were obtained for 200 


farms or 13.1 per cent of the total number 
in the State that reported the production | 
of sugar in the 1919 census. The 
farms produced 19.7 per cent of the total 
beet tonnage and had 17.2 per cent of the 
total acreage of sugar beets harvested in 
the State in 1922. 
Most of Labor Contracted. 

In the same State contract laborers did 
83.2 per cent of the blocking and thinning, 
82.8 per cent of the hoeing, and 83.4 per 
cent of the pulling and topping; members 
of the growers’ families, other» than the 
growers’ themselves, did 15.1 per cent of 
the blocking and thinning, 15.5 per cent of 
the hoeing, and 14.6 pey cent of the pull- 
ing and topping: and the growers with 
their regular hired help, other than the 
contract beet laborers, did the remainder. 

In 1922 the capital employed in sugar 
beet production for farm equipment, such 
as implements, tools, and work horses, 
ambunted in even numbers, to $26 per acre 
of beets harvested for all farms investi- 
gated, but only $24 per acre for the farms 
investigated in Nebraska. At 6 per cent, 
the capital charge for equipment, based 
on the total value of equipment, rather 
than on the average value, amounted to 
$1.56 an acre or 13.8 cents per ton of sugar 
beets for all farms investigated in the 
States mentioned, and to $1.40 an acre, or 
9.6 cents per ton of sugar beets for the 
farms investigated in Nebraska. 

Average Costs Figured. 

Weighted averages costs of production 
and returns to growers from the sale of 
sugar beets in Nebraska were figured 
the Commission as follows: 

No allowance made for land rental 
interest on other capital: Three-year 
erage, 1921, 1922, 1923, was $66.44; 

Allowance made for land rental and 
terest at 6 per cent on other 
Three-vear average, 1921, 1922, 
was $80.98; 

Average returns to 
sale of sugar beets: 
1921, 1922, and 19238 

In this connection 
ther 


beets 





by 


and 
av- 


in- 
capital: 
and 1923, 


la 


the 
average, 


growers from 
Three-year 
was $95.87. 
the Commission fur- 
explained that the amount by which 
from the sale of 
sugar beets exceed the costs of production 
of sugar beets in Nebraska for 
year average, 1921, 1922, and 
stated as follows: 

When no allowance was made for land 
rental and interest on other capital, $29.43. 

When allowance made for land 
rental and interest at 6 per cent on other 


the three- 
1923, was 


was 


capital, $14.89. 

Commissioner Costigan filed with the 
Commission in connection with the Ne- 
braska figures a dissenting opinion, which 
in effect was similar t@ that filed by him 


in the Ohio sugar beet production costs. 
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Nebraska Cooper ative Growers’ Association 
Manager Loses in Stock T ransferring o Case 





Turned Over Company Securities Without Authority of Di- 
rectors: Right of Inspection of Warehouse Cards Upheld. 


[National Marketing—Tobacco—Grain—W arehousing—Lawyers. | 
Following the concluding instalment of the review 
court decisions affecting the activities of 
throughout the country during 1925, 


is of legislation and 
marketing 


review was 


cooperative 
The 


associa- 


tions prepared by 





the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the United States Department of 
Agriculture: 

There were several distinct causes of | the persons from whom tley purchased it, 
action set forth in the complaint filed by | together with the names of the growers 
the company against the defendant and | who produced it. and warehousemen and 
on the trial in the lower court the com- | associations are required to place such in- 
pany recovered on some of them and lost | formation on said cards or tickets. All of 
on others. The company appealed the ! such cards or tickets must be kept open 
case and the defendant also appealed. to inspection by any representative of any 
One of the causes of action involved a | public tobacco warehouse or tobacco grow- 
charge that the defendant owed the com- | ers’ cooperative association during regular 

® business hours for ten days following the 
pany $8,000 in connection with the al- delivery of the tobacco, and such persons 
leged issuance of certain stock to him. | are given access to the place where said 
Defendant claimed that he had paid for | cards or tickets are kept for the purpose 
this stock out of profits made by him | of such inspection. Violation of the act is 


made a misdemeanor punishable by a fine 


gh scalping és - 
through scalping of not less than $50 nor more than $500. 


operations conducted by 
him in the grain market. 
held in favor of the defendant with re- 
spect to this matter, but the higher court 


The lower court 
Win Right of Inspection. 
of 


The Danville Warehouse Company, 


reversed this finding ‘and, in doing so, ; Danville, Va., brought suit for the pur- 
pointed out that the defendant at the time | Pose of preventing r a presentatives of the 
in question stood in a fiduciary relation to Tobacco Growers’ Cooperative Association 
the company. In this connection the court | ftom inspecting the cards or tickets issued 
said: by it, referred tu above. The case was 
‘ - decided by the Special Court of Appeals of 

If he had intermingled his own funds 


—129 South- 
of the association. 


Virginia 1925 


eastern 


October 
in 
The opinion in this case was bassed upon 
the opinion of the Supreme Court of Ap- 
peals of Virginia rendered in two criminal 
cases involving this same statute—those of 
Reaves Warehouse Corporation v. Com- 
monwealth, 141 Va. 194, 126 E. E. 87, 
Motley al. v onwealth, 141 
194, 126 E. 87 


on 


with the funds of the plaintiff. it was in- 739 


cumbent upon him to point out that he 
had funds in the plaintiff's cash account, 
to identify the transaction, and to point 
out the items which would represent his 
contributions to plaintiff's cash account. 

Defendant failed to prove by clear and 
convincing evidence that he had funds of 
his own in plaintiff's cash account, and be- 
caues he only testified generally in regard 
to this matter, and unable to give 
the details concerning the alleged profits, 
he lost. 


favo} 


and 


! 
et Comm Va. 
Ss. 

Referring to an alleged universal custom 
the part of warehousemen to place ficti- 
| 
| 
| 


was 


tious. names piles of leaf tobacco 
which they were offering for sale, the Su- 
preme Court of Appeals in the cases above 


referred to said: 


upon 


In connection with this cause of action, 
the defendant pleaded that the suit was 
not brought within the statutory period: 
but the court answered this contention by 
pointing out that ‘“‘to permit ‘the defendant 
to defeat recovery on the ground of the 
Statute of limitations would permit him to 
take advantage of his own wrong. Under 
such circumstances the law will deny him 
the right to avail himself of the stattue 
of limitation as a defense.’ This is in ac- 
cord with the general rule which is that 
the statute of limitations shall not be used 
as an instrument of fraud; and which"bars 
a party who has been guilty of frafid and 
who has concealed it until after the statu- 
tory period has run from pleading it as a 
defense to a suit growing out of the fraud. 
(Bailey v. Clover, 88 U. S. 342.) 

There were several other causes of ac- 
tion involved in the suit but all of them, 
apparently, turn on questions of evidence 
and are not of peculiar interest. 
ber 21, 1925.) 


Virginia Warehouse Act Held Valid. 


“The statute adopted to prevent 
raud and, if there had been a universal 
custom of warehousemen to indulge in such 
subterfuges whereby frauds were pro- 
moted, then it is manifest that the occa- 
sion had arisen for the State to intervene 
It is said by the learned 
counsel for the warehousemen that it is 
pertinent and proper for the court in this 
case to inquire into the 
the act in question and ascertain whether 
it is a valid exercise of 
of the State, 
‘an arbitrary 
business,’ 


was 


to prevent them. 


true purpose of 


thé police power 
it 


interference 


or whether is in reality 
with 
imposes 


ions’ 


private 
or whether it ‘unusual 
and unnecessary upon a law- 
ful occupation, or ‘invades property rights.” 
Responding to these inquiries, we have no 
doubt whatever that it is a valid exercise 
of the police power: that it. is not an arbi- 
trary interference 
Indeed the statute 


modates 


restrict 


with private business. 
recognizes and 
the customary 


namely. 


(Decem- 
accom- 
itself to methods 
of such business, the identification 
of the specific piles of tobacco by the name 
of the true owner. That this invades no 
property rights is apparent.” 


In 1923 the State of Virginia enacted a 
statute requiring every person delivering 
leaf tobacco to a warehouse or to a co- 
operative marketing association for sale. 
or for the purpose of offering if for sale, 
to advise such warehousemen or 


coopera. 


| Fifty Clerks and Carriers 


tive marketing association of the true 
>» 
name of the owner of said leaf tobacco, Added to I ostal Service 
and it was made the duty ‘of warehouse- 
men and cooperative marketing associ- tlinmebinend wnotedins} 


ations to keep a record of the quantity of Fifty additional employes as clerk and 


leaf tobacco delivered to them and the | C@triers for various post offices through- 
names of the owners thereof. Warehouse- | 0Ut the country have been ordered by 
men and cooperative marketing associ- | Postmaster General New as follows: 


ations are also required by the statute to 


Los Angles, 
show on a ticket or card the true name of 


ville, Fla., 


Calif., 5 carriers; Jackson- 


5 carriers; Buffalo, N. Y., 7 car- 


the grower of the tobacco, with a list of | riers; Rochester, N. Y.. 6 carriers: St. 
the tobacco delivered. Persons delivering | Louis, Mo.. 16 carriers; Kansas City, Mo., 
tobacco to a warehouse or association who | 5 carriers: Lansing, Mich., 2 clerks: Kan- 
are not the growers thereof are required | napolis, N. C., 1 clerk: Sandusky, Ohio, 2 


on delivering tobacco to give the names of | clerks, and Utica, N. ¥., 1 clerk, 








we 12 of the Act entitled ‘An Act Supplemen- 
Plan of Local Option pe ee Bee chun nar a 
Off re 1 B M B » | proved November 28, 1921, is repealed 
ee oem 4 saa Amendment Affecting Beer. 
A bill (Senate 33, by Mr. Idge, Rep., 
Suggested u Sens in Constitution X. J) to amend the National Prohibition 
WV ould Give Congress Power to Act, as supplemented, in respect of the 
Regulate. Not Prohibit. | definition of intoxicating liquo 
3 ——_—_— | Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
[Lawyers—Physicians—Pharmacists. ] of Representatives of the United States 
Following is the full text of three bills | of America in Congress assembied, That 
; | the National Prohibition Act, as supple- 
introduced in the Senate by Senator Walter mented, is amended in the following re- 
BE. Edge (Rep., N. J.), and one by Senator | spects 
Hdward F, Edwards (Dem., N. J.), which | (a) By striking out the words “one-half | 
would, if made law, amend the present of 1 per centum or more’ wherever they 
Federal Prohibition Act: also the full text | appear in such Act, and inserting in lieu 
of a joint resolution introduced by Senator thereof the words “more than 2.75 per 
William @. Bruce (Dem., Md.), proposing | centum by weight.” : 
an amendment of the Bighteenth Amend (b) By striking out the word less than 
ment to the Federal Constitution, relating | one-half of 1 per centum’ herever they 
to intoxicating liquors: | appear in such Act, and insert in lieu 
A bill (Senate 34, by Mr. Kdge, Rep., | thereof the words “not more than 2.75 per 
N. J.) to amend the National Prohibition | centum by weight.” 
Aci, as supplemented, in respect to the (c) By stking out the word more than 
issuance by physicians of prescriptions for | one-half of 1 per centum” wherever they 
intoxicating liquors. appear in such Act, and inserting in lieu 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House | thereof the words “more than 2.75 per 
of Representatives of the United States of | centum by weight.” 
America in Congress assembled, That the | (qd) By striking out the words “below 
first paragraph of section 7 of Title II of | such one-half of 1 per centums” wherever 
the National Prohibition Act, as supple- | they appear in such Act. and inserting in 
mented, is amended to read as follows: lieu thereof the words ‘‘to not more than 
“No one but physician holding a per- | 2.75 per centum by weight 
mit to prescribe liquor shall issue any | Sec. 2 Any offense in violation of, or 
prescription for liquor, and no physician | any right, obligation, or penalty, or any 
shall prescribe liquor unless after careful | seizure or forfeiture, based upon any pro- 
physical examination of the person for | vision of the National Prohibition Act, as 
whose use such medicine is sought, or if | supplemented, or upon uny regulation or 
such examination is found impracticable, | permit issued thereunder. committed, ac- 
then upon the best information obtainable, | cruing. or incurred, respectively, prior to 
; he, in good faith, believes that the use the time this Act takes effect. may be 
| of such liquor as a medicine by such per- | prosecuted or enforced in the same man- 
son is necessary and will afford relief to | ner and with the same effs as if this 
him from some known ailment. Any | Act had not been passed 
pharmacist filling a prescription shall at Sec. 3. All permits issued under the Na- 
the time indorse upon it over his own | tional Prohibition Act, as supplemented, 
signature the word ‘canceled, together with | before this Act takes effect. shall be valid 
the date when the liquor was delivered, | with respect to intoxicating liquor as de- 
and then make the same a part of the | fined in section 1 of Title II of such Act 
record that he is required to keep as herein as amended by section | of this Act, to 
provided.” the same extent as such permits are, at 
“Sec. 2. The tirst paragraph of section | the time this Act takes effect. valid with 





oo 


} any 


. 1926. 


ising _||Full Text of Senate Bills to Amend Prohibition Law; | 
Resolution Proposi sing Change 1 in Asth Asindiietit| 


igher Ale ohol Ratio 
Propose d By Mr. Edge 


Restrictions on a Physicians Who 
Prescribe Liquor Would Also 
Be Modified. : 


defined 
National 
amendment 


liquor as 
of 
its 


intexieating 

of Title II 
Act, prior to 
section 1 of this Act. 
This Act shall take effect 
end of the thirtieth after 


respect to 
section 1! 


Prohibition 


by the 
by 


See. 4. at the 
day 


Bill on “Intoxicating Liquor.” 


The bill, (Senate 3118, by Mr. Edge, Rep.. | 
N. J., to amend the National Prohibition 
Act, as supplemented, in respect of the | 
definition of intoxicating liquor. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and louse 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That | 
the National Prohibition Act, as supple- 
mented, is amended in the following re- 
spects: 

(a) By striking out the words ‘‘contain- 
ing one-half of 1 per centum or more of 
aleohol by volume” and the words “con- 
taining more than one-half of 1 per cen- 
tum of alcohol by volume’ wherever they 
appear in such Act and inserting in lieu 
thereof the words “intoxicating in fact.” | 


(b) By striking out the words 
less than one-half of 1 
hol by volume” 
in such Act 
the words 

(c) By the 
less than one-half of 1 
volume” 
Act and 


words “not 


“contains 
centum of alco- 
they 
lieu 


in fact.” 


per 
whenever appear 


and inserting in 


‘is not intoxicating 
“contain- 
per centum of 
wherever they appear 
inserting in lieu 
intoxicating fact.” 


“below 


striking out words 
ing 
alcohol by 
in 
the 

(d) By 
such 
and 
per 
such 


such 
in 
striking out the words 
of 1 percentum of 

“below such. one-half of 1 
centum” wherever they appear in 
Act and inserting in lieu thereof the 

“to & where such liquid 
not intoxicating in fact.’ 

Sec. 2. Any offense in violation 
right, obligation, or penalty, any 
seizure or forfeiture, based upon any pro- 
vision of the National Prohibition Act, 
supplemented, or any regulation or per- 
mit thereunder, committed, ac- 
cruing incurred, respectively. prior to 
the time this Act takes effect, may be 
prosecuted or enforced in the same manner 
and with the same effect as if this Act 
had not been passed. 


one-half 
the words 


alcohol” 


words 


point 


of, 


or 


or 


as 


issued 


or 


Sec. 3. All permits issued under the Na- 
tional Prohibition Act, as supplemented, 
before this Act takes effect, shall, after 
this Act takes effect, be valid with respect 
to intoxicating liquor as defined in section 
1 of Title II of such Act, amended by 
section 1 of this Act, to the same extent 
as such permits are. at the time this Act 


as 


takes effect, valid with respect to intoxi- 
cating liquor as defined by section 1 of 
Title IT of the National Prohibition Act. 


prior to its amendment by section 1 of this 
Act. 


Sec. 4. This Act shall take effect at the 
end of the thirtieth day after its passage. 
Mr. Edwards’ Bill. 

A bill (Senate 59) by Mr. Edwards, VDem., 
N. J.), to amend the National Prohibition 
Act to provide for the manufacture, sale, 
and transportation of 4 per centum beer 


under Federal supervision. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and L[fouse 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, 

That “An Act 
beverages, and to regulate the manufac- 
ture. production, use, and sale of high- 
proof spirits for other than beverage pur- 
poses, and to insure an ample supply 
of alcohol and promote its use in scientific 
research and in the development of fuel, 
dye, and other lawful industries,’ com- 
monly known by its short title as the Na 
tional Prohibition Act, which became a 
law October 28, 1919, be, and the same 
hereby amended to read as _ follows: 
“Provided, That nothing contained in this 
Act shall prohibit the manufacture. sale, 
or transportation, within the United 
States, between the United States and 
any foreign country, under Federal super- 
vision, of beer not stronger in alcoholic 
contents than 4 per centum by weight; 
that such beer shall be sold only in origi- 
nal packages, and shall not be drunk 
the premises where sold.’ 

Mr. Bruce’s Resolution. 

Senate Joint Resolution 34 
Bruce. Dem. Md.), proposing an 
ment of the eighteenth amendment 
Federal Constitution relating 
ing liquors. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled (two thirds 
of each House concurring therein), That 
the following article is proposed, as an 
amendment of the eighteenth amendment 
to the Federal Constitution, which shall 
be valid to all intents and purposes, as 
part of said Constitution, in lieu of said 
eighteenth amendment when ratified by 
the legislatures of three-fourths of the 
several States: 

Article —— 

Subject to present prohibitory provisions 
in the constitution of any State, and to 
laws heretofore or hereafter enacted in 
pursuance thereof, so long as said provi- 
sions or laws shall respectively remain in 
force, the Congress shall have the exclu- 
sive power, with such enforcement aid as 
may lent it by any State and be ac- 
cepted by it, to regulate, but not to pro- 
hibit, or unreasonably restrict. the manu- 
facture, sale, transportation, importation 
or exportation of intoxicating liquors; -in- 
cluding the power, in its discretion, exclu- 
to undertake and conduct, manage 
contro] the manufacture, 
distribution of such liquors; but, with 
approval of a majority of the voters 
any county, parish, or incorporated 
or in State, upon this 
article shall at the time be operative, at a 
special election, held for the purpose, the 
legislature of such State shall have the 
power to prohibit the manufacture, sale, 
distribution of intoxicating liquors 
the limits of such county, 
incorporated city town. 


is, 


or 


on 


(By Mr. 
amend- 
to the 


to intoxicat- 


be 


sively 
and and 
the 

in 
city 


sale, 


town, any which 


or 
within parish, 
or or 

The Congress shall be empowered to en- 
force this article by appropriate legisla- 


tion. 


its passage. | 


thereof | 


thereof | 


is | 


to prohibit intoxicating | 
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|| Better Feeding Rules 
Viade for ive Stock 


Department of Agriculture 
Handbook Cites Points 
to Breeders. 


[Farmers.] 
“Make every 
says the handbook of the De- 
partment of Agriculture 
issue just given 
points 


pound of feed vield a 
profit,” 
in a 
The 
be 


as follows: 


new 


out. hand 


book cites ten to observed 


in better feeding, 


1. Growing animals make best use 


of feed—keep them growing 
Weaning time is a critical period; 

start feeding before weaning. 
3. Balanced rations supply animals’ 


needs with least feed. 
i 4. Water 


accessible 


and salt should always be 


+. Legumes, pastures, and = succu- 
lent feeds aid production and profit 
6. Feed liberally for large produc- 
tion mere maintenance vields no 
profit. 
| 7. Breeding animals should be kept 
j thrifty, not overfat 
| 8. Good feeding equipment prevents 
waste of feed and labor 
| | 9. Parasites, exposure, and = over 
| crowding retard growth and waste 
| feed. 
| 10. Feed costs are important hot 
all balanced rations vield equal 
| 
| 
| 


profit. 








Missouri Is Easily 
Controlled Stream. 
Witness Declares 


j 


Aruthur J. Weaver Tells House 
Committee How It Can Help 
Commerce. 


Will Dig as Cc hanes 
if Confined. He Asserts 


River Improvements Proposed 
Would Save Millions. Capt. 
Barrett Says. 


[Cont ihetere~<Eiateeiitien, ] 
The Missouri is not such an unruly 
public opinion paint it, 
J. Weaver, of Falls City, Neb., 
House Committee Rivers 
March 23. Rep. Newton 
Representative Newton, of 
with the act approved April 
The committee is preparing to draft 
omnibus and bill 
| encouraging the supporters of the 
waterways to present 


river 
Arthur 
told the 


as would 
on 
of St Louis, 
St 


24, 


Louis, 
1920, has 
an 
harbors 


rivers and 


Various 


their views. 
“Engineers 
kept in 
cally,” 
essary 
own 


that the 
channel 


Weaver 


say river can be 


its 
Mr. 
to 


easily 
said. 
confine it 
channel. 
which 
years.”” 


and 
“ae 
and it 


economi- 
is only 
will dig 
navigable 
been touched 


nec- 
its 





There are sec 


tions have not for 


“ 
vu 

The only 
upper 


sas 


thing that 
Missouri River 
City want at 
recognition of their 

“A large amount 
be spent 


the people in 
district 
this time, 
project. 

of money 


the Upper 


above Kan- 


he said, is 


should not 
Missouri at this 
time because it could not profitably 
used. We do want assurance, however, 
that Congress will plan to make the 
navigable as far up as engineers consider 
practicable. Ninety per cent of the prod- 
ucts we use are shipped from east of the 
Mississippi. Large quantities of our 
ucts are shipped in return. 
portation is an economic 
nation.” 


Dredging Called Unneeded. 

A stretch of the river 

Jefferson City Osage confined 25 

years ago, Mr. Newton said, and still 
a minimum channel of six feet. 


on 
be 


river 


prod- 
tiver trans- 


necessity for the 


40 miles long from 
to was 


has 


“The mud bottom 
said. ;‘You do not need to blast or dredge 
the channel, the river cuts it itself. 
banks line the river 


is an advantage.” he 





Firm 
on one side almost its 
entire length. It is only necessary to erect 
piling which will the river 
spreading over the lowlands on 
side. Improvement the Missouri 
cheaper mile for than the Ohio 
cause the former needs no locks or 
“Where does this 
sentative McDuffie 
| (Dem.) asked. “ 


keep from 
the other 
of is 
mile be- 
dams 
Repre- 
Ala., 
that it is useless to improve 


the 


idea start,” 


of Monroeville, 


the 
trollable?"’ 


Missouri because river is uncon- 


“T do not know,”’ Mr. Newton answered, 
T had the idea 
from Kansas 
We examined 
improvement and the official report 
showed that 95 per cent of them were in- 
tact. This trip followed a six-year 
which the Government had 


| maintenance on the river.” 


“but it 
myself 
City 


every 


is very 
until I 
to St. 


prevalent. 
made a trip 


Louis recently. 


period 
in abandoned 
Sees Millions Saved. 


“No statement made to 
has been 


this committee 
to me as this one 
tiver,”’ Mr. McDuffie 
said. held the popular notion that 
it to throw money into the 
Missouri where sand-bars are said to spring 
up overnight. I am agreeably 
to find that I was mistaken.” 


so surprising 
the Missouri 
“T have 
was 


about 


useless 


surprised 


The sum total of all the river 
ments will mean an annual 
lions of dollars, Capt. Oscar J. Barrett, of 
Cincinnati, president of Ohio River 
Improvement Association, said. 


| improve- 
| “The United States will not have to 
| 
! 
| 


saving of mil 


the 


spend a cent on equipment for any of these 
| rivers,” he said. number of 
financial concerns that are waiting to take 
over 


“There are a 


the barge lines as soon as the chan- 


nels are provided., The vast wheat belt 
wants Congressional encouragement that 
they can have water transportation as 


soon as possible.” 


| Mr. Newton showed airplane pictures of 
| the Mississippi |}River which showed the 
| aitterence between improved and unim- 
| proved sections. 


Italy Increases Duty on Newsprint 
The Italian import duty 
paper in rolls has been 
gold lire to 5 gold 
fective April J, 
Department of Commerce from Commer- 
g cial Attache H. C. McLean at Rome, 


on newsprint 


from 2 
kilos, 


n cable 


increased 


lire per 100 ef- 


according to to the 


| 


and Harbors | 
| laboratory 


is | 


the | 


; the 
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7¢ Teck of instruments 
- Shows Lt. Macready 
Flew 37,579 Feet 


Is * 


Army Aviator, in Recent Altitude 
Flight. Broke Own Record, 
But Not M. Callizo’s. 

Barograph Is Calibrated 
At Bureau of Standards 
Result Announced by War De 
partment With Record of 
Officer’ s Achiev ements. 


LAviation—Science. ] 


John A, 
made 


Lieut. 
Service, 
feet at McCook 
to calibrations 
United 
War 


achievement, 


Air 
37.579 
13, accord- 
instruments by 

of Standards, 


has 


Macready, Army) 
altitude flight 
Field on March 
of his 


an to 
ing 
the 
the 
His 
the 


States Bureau 


Department announced. 


however, does not equal 


world's record, although it exceeds 
Macready's 
that 


1923. 


Lieutenant 
in 1921, 
in France in 

The 
feet. 
of 


ber 


record made 


Sadi 


own 


and made by Lecointe 
altitude 
which 
France, in 
1921, 
the world’s 


39,586.47 
M. Callizo, 
On Septem- 


remains at 
by 


record 
was established 
October, 1924. 
Lieut. Macready 
altitude 
This remained until October 30, 


28. established 
34, — 5 feet 


1923, when 


record at 


Sadi Lecointe, a French flyer, ascended to 
36,564 feet M. Callizo later set the figure 
at 39,586.47 feet. 


Method of Calculation. 
Considerable scientific 
the 
high 
gauging 


study is required 
altitude to which 
altitude flights. 
the height 
and as the barometric 
the 


coordinate 


in 
planes 


determining air 


The 


by 


on 
of 
pressure, 


go 


only means is 
barometric 
pressure varies with 
to 

temperature. 
sealed before 
up and after the 


to 


temperature it 
the 

Self-gauging 
flight, are taken 
flight they are turned over 
scientific like the Bu- 
Washington, D. C 
are unsealed, and the meaning 


is necessary factors of 


pressure and 
instruments, 
some laboratory 
Standards, 
where they 
the 


The 


reau of 


of graph determined. 
simplest’ method 

move the chart from 

which the record has 
insert a chart, 
air 
temperature 
shown 
as it 
experiment 


in 
a barograph 
already 
put it chamber, 
the chamber 
in accordance 
the original 

seem, the 
coincides 
the 


use is to re- 
on 
been made, 
new 
exhaust the 
the 


records 


in a 
from and re- 
duce 
the 

Strange 


with 
on chart. 
laboratory 
with 
but 
is supposed to be more 
because it 


may 
seldom the 


record the 


made 
test 


by airplane, 


ac 


curate coincides with the theo 


retical decrease in pressure density ratios 
of the space above the surface of the 
earth. 


High altitude flights can probably never 


be measured with absolute certainty, the 
rareness of the atmosphere in which the 
pilot flew is the thing really determined, 
and if all high altitude flights can be 
measured by the sa meformula, fair com- 
pairson in altitude flights can be made, the 
Department states. 

Lieut. John A. MacReady was born at 
San Diego, Calif., October 14, 1888: grad- 
uated from Leland Stanford Jr. University 


with degree of A. 
in the Aviation 
1917, and was appointed 
the same ye He was promoted to Cap 
tain, Air October 18, 1918, and 
appointed to the Regular Army as a First 
Lieutenant July 1, 1920. 
of the notable 
MacReady 
he and 


B. in 
Section, 


1912. Tle enlisted 
Signal in 


First Lieutenant 


Corps, 


ar, 
Service, 


Some 


of Lieut. 
6, 1922, 


accomplishments 
follows: On October 
Lieut. Oakley G. Kelly 
broke the World’s Endurance Flight reeord 
by remaining in the air I8'g 


ex 

vo 
minutes. On April 17, 1923, he and Lieut. 
Kelly made a 


endurance record of 
36 hours 41%, minutes. On May 2, 1923, 
Lieut MacReady and Lieut. Kelly 
the first non-stop transcontinental 
flying from New York City to San 
Calif.. in 26 50 minutes, 38 2-5 sec- 
onds. On January 29, 1926, Lieut. Mac 
Ready made altitude flight of 38.704 
feet. at altitude the supercharger 
failed to function, forcing him to descend. 


hours 


new 


made 
flight, 


Diego, 
hours 


an 
which 





Drop Charges Against 
Cosmetic Manufacturer 


[Cosmetics—Marketing—Resale Prices.] 

Upon the recommendation of its Chief 
the Federal Trade Commission 
has dismissed its complaint against John 
Blocki, Inc., of Chicago, Il., and others. 
The concern manufactures perfumes, cos 
metics, and toilet articles, and in the com- 
plaint was charged with cooperating with 
the other respondents in the maintenance 
of a specified uniform resale price plan in 
the marketing of the Blocki 
products. 

John Blocki, H. D. Crooks, and H. '. 
Peterson are named as majority directors 
and principal officers of the corporation, 
tors of Blocki concern’s products: A. & 
and the following are named as distribu- 
A. Renck, Detroit, Mich.: Coleman & 
Humphrey, Seattle, Wash.: Bess Freeman, 
Portland, Ore.: Opal Eckoff, Terre Haute. 
Ind.; Martha Abel, Indianapolis, Ind.; Mary 


E. Hall, City, Mo., and Tress 
Welsh, 


Counsel, 


eompany’s 


Kansas 
Chicago, Ill. 


9.000, 000 ) Hintins Lictaaas 
Issued During Last Year 


{Finances—Sportsmen—Statisticians. ] 
2859 

5,000,000 hunting and fishing 

licenses were taken out during the season 

1924-25 by sportsmen and anglers through- 


More than 


out the United States, including Alaska, 
and the returns to State treasuries 
umounted to more than $6,400,000, the De- 
partment of Agriculture has announced. 
Detailed figures for the season, com- 
piled by the Biological Survey of the De- 
partment, show increases in the members 


licenses issued and fees received over 
years preceding. Two years be- 
numbered 4,341,498 and 
were $5,335,489. One year 

hunters paid for their 
licenses a tetal of $5,594,982. During the 
1924-25 the license figures were 
5,039,834 and the fees totaled $6,423,276.87. 
with 504,130 licenses and 
fees of $61 3,939.30 headed the list both in 


licenses and returns to the State treasury. 


two 

the 

fees paid 
4,395,038 


fore licenses 


the 
later 


season 


Pennsylvania 
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fairs. Original bill. placed on House Calendar. 
Alaska: ces —_— “ue Barrett Company, owner of Coast Transit 
for completion. . ke. > air ither Division Barge No. 4 i $ 
. vision Barge No. 4, relief. §S. 117. 
iand. Reported from Territories Feb. 6, Passed Senate Feb. 16, 1926. Referred 
*. >a y iY "7 se ar 1 * . 7% - 
i926; Report ao : es —— } ae. i to Claims Feb. 17, 1926. House. Basse 
passed House Mar 2 eee eee sen- Indre, relief of owners and owners of 
ate Committee on Territories. cargo aboard. S. 530 Passed Senate 
Llectfon= convassing board, substitute Feb. 16, 1926. Referred to Claims Feb. 
collectwr of customs for surveyor gen- 17, 1926. House. 
eral on. H. R. 7820; Mr. Curry. te- Baltimore, Building. 1{f. J. Res. 191: Mr. 
‘ 7 Jouse ‘ asse 
port No. 174. seen ve 1; passed Linthicum, Md. Authorizing contract 
jlouse Mar. 2 Referred to Senate Com- for Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond, 
mittee on Territories. Mar. 4, reported Virginig, for building in Baltimore, Md. 
vith amendments. (S. Rept. 260). Sub- Referred Com. on Banking and Cur- 
nitted for 8. 2529 and amended. Passed rency. Mar. 17 reported to House. (H. 
Sen. Mar. 15y Rept. 573.) 
een eine . J. Res. 200. Protectio . 
Lowell Creek; H ves , wis a nt Bayou Bartholomew. [i. Et. S598: Mr. 
of government property Jrom floods. Wil 
$ ilson, La., Point Pleas: a ridge 
CE ic ctstes nie : Papetnenins fi Pleasant, La., bridge. 
a Se ae! haak aie Reported from Interstate and Foreign 
Var. 22, reported . #UEPe. 8 a - Commerce Com. Feb. 11, Rept. 241. 
> ad—Passes on, lo regulate. > 
=. Curry. Rep il froin Ter- | Passed House Mar. 1. Reported to Sen- 
. 4 4, Mr aw: ve - 4 od at . € > « ” 
ritories Feb. 8, 1926; Report No. 225. a semen | Mar. ,%. Report 313. 
{ ‘ . 8, 1926; Re No. 22 Been: em 
Ilouse. Mar. 15 passed House Mar. 16. eee eee - Nes 
; : ee . | Belgium, Debt Settlement. TI. R. 6774: 
Referred Sen. Com. on Territories. Mar. : e 
20 reported Senate Senate Report 104. | Mr. Burton Reported from Ways and 
. roca a se Means Jan. 7 926 z ° \ 7 
Surgeons ¢mployed on, authorize pay- p 1 = ht oe 8 Snore ao, 
asce Pan . ° ‘ hi 
SUT Sk cine autead Ge for mevvicn: ‘ ec EORRS J an 16, 1926. S. 1137 
i J. Res. 96; Mr. Sutherland. Reported Mr. Smoot. To authorize the settlement 
be S. 96, 2 —" - . of > shte 2 f the Gover » 
from Territories Feb. 22, 1926; Report at the inde btedness of the Government 
a aso. Sibuse of the Kingdom of Belgium to the Gev- 
er 2 » e. States . or- 
Yimber, export of, permits. Hl. FR. 6261; aay = of the United States of Amer 
ae ; | “ 20 : 925 , $1) : 
Mr. Sutherland. Reported from Public | **: eee: . h 1935,—Mr. Smoot, Com- 
Lands Feb. 5, 1926; Report No. 208. | et tone 2 Femara, without amendment. 
Passed House Feb. 15, 1926. Referred | Bethlehem Steel Co., relief of empioyes, 
8S. Com. on Public Lands. Mar. 22, re- | amend act oF Mare h 4, 1925. H. R. 
ported. (NS. Rept. 419.) | 7732; Mr. Underhil!. Reported from 
a. Wee : ee | Claims Jan. 16, 1926; Report N 5 
Almirante, steamer, relief of owners of | 0003 iy - 4, anae; Regerh No. 226. 
Cargo aboard. 8. 494. Passed Senate a wane Heh. 55, 1596. 
Feb. 16, 1926. Referred to Claim: Feb, | Black River. If. R. 8514: Mr. Bailey. 
17, 1926. Reported Feb. 27, 1926; Report | Mo. Poplar Bluff, Mo., bridge reported 
No. 409 House from Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Ameviewn Tran portsiien Co., bo claimcf | Committee Feb. 11. Hl. Rept. 267. 
in case of steamship A. A. Raven. §. Passed House Mar. 1 Reported in Sen- 
104 Passel Senate Feb. 17. 1926. Re | ate Amended Mar. 8. SS. Rept. 284 
ferred to Claims Feb 18, 1926. House. | = lassed Senate Mar. 
Mar goes to conference. | Btwe Sky Bill, prevent use of mails and 
Avvropriations: Agricullure Department, interstate commerce facilities in sale of 
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H. R. 5 
Interstate 
1925; 


2; Mr. 
and 


Re- 


fraudulent securities, 
Denison, Reported from 
Foreign Dee. 
port No, 
Board of 


99 


Commerce we, 
34. Llouse. 
General Appraisers, 
name to United States Customs Court. 
H. R. Mar. 1 passed House; Mar. 
2 referred Senate Committee on Finance. 
and Foreign Dec. 22, 
N. Y. York Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, authorize purchase. 
of site and building. HI. J. 131; Mr. 
McFadden. Reported from Banking and 
Feb. 24, 1926; Report No. 369. 
15. Passed Housa Mar. 16. 
Sen. Com. Banking and Cur- 
to House Mar. 17. 
Wadsworth. Joint reso- 
the Federal 


change 
7966. 


Commerce 22. 


of New 


state 
Buffalo, branch 


Res. 


Currency 
Mar. 
Referred 
Returned 
Res. 44; Mr. 
Tution authorizing 
Bank of New York to invest its funds in 
the purchase of a site and the building 
now thereon for its 
Ne esl CUM. G, 
Committee on Banking 
(Rept. 


Vas- 


House 


rency. 
S. J. 


Reserve 


branch 


1926 


standing 
office at Buffalo, 
Mr. McLean, 
Currency, 
No. 235.) 


sed House 


and 
without amendment. 
Mar. 15 
Mar. 17. 


passed Senate. 


Mar. 16, referred H. Com. on Banking 
and Currency. 

Bush Terminal Railroad Company and 
Long Island Railroad, authorize use by, 
of railway tracks at Army supply base, 
South Brooklyn. SS. 1486. Passed Sen- 
ate Dec. 22, 1925. Referred to Military 
Affairs Jan. 5, 1926. Reported Feb. 27, 
1926; Report No. 396. House. 

Caustic Alkali. S. 2320; Mr. Pepper, Pa. 
Referred to S. Com. on Interstate Com- 


merece. Reported with amendments Mar. 


12.. S. Rept. 357. 

| Choctawhatchee River. H.R. 7741; Mr. 
Stearell. Reported from Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Com. Feb. 11. H. 
Rept. 250. Passed House Mar. 1 Re- 
ported in Senate. Amended Mar. §&. 
Sen. Rept. 283. Passed Senate Mar. 2?. 

S. 11134, Mr. Smoot To authorize the set- 


‘ . . . 
Status of Appropriation Bills 
Sent to Conference rep. 
Passed Rep. in Passed  confer- agreed to in— Date 
No. Bill. Title. Rep. “House. Senate. Senaie. ence. House. Senate. apprd 
1926 1926 1926 1926 1926 1926 1926 1926 

HW. R.6707 In. Dpt. Jan. 5 Jan.11 Mar.13 Mar.18 Mar. 19 
H.R. 7554 N. Dpt. Jan. 13 Jan. 25 Feb. 15 Feb. 16 Feb. 17 
H. ft. 8264 Ag. Dpt. Jan. 23 Feb. 2 Neb. 23’ Feb. 27) Mar. 

H.R. 8917 W. Dpt. Feb. 4 Feb. 16 Mar. 3 Mar.11 Mar. 23 

H.R. 9341 In. Off. Feb.15 Mar. 2 Mar. 8 Mar. 22 
Pr ekeas cs Feb. 26 Mar. 2 Mar. 13 soee 
H.R. 10198 Db. C. Mar. 10 Mar. 18 
H. R. 10425 Legis. Mar. 17 
PRIVATE CLAIM AND PENSION BILLS ARE NOT INCLUDEDIN THIS INDEX 

ITALICIZED SENTENCES INDICATE LATEST ACTION TAKEN, 

Admiralty cases, amend sec. 129 of Judi- 1927 H. R. 8264; Mr. Magee of New 
cial Code relating to appeals: | York Reported from Appropriations 
UU. R. 6536; Mr. Bacon. Reported from | Jan. 23, 1926; Passed House Feb. 2, 
Judiciary Feb. 15, 1926; Report no. 201, | 1926. I Senate referred to Appropria- 
Passed House (Feb. 15, 1926. Reported tions Feb. 3, 1926. Reported in Senate, 
in Senate, amended, Feb. 1926. |} amended, Feb, 23, 1926; Report No. 200. 
S. 989. Passed Senate Fe , 1926. Re- Sent to conference Mar. 2. 
ferred to Judiciary Feb. 26. Re- District of Cotumbia. Mr. Funk, UL H 
ported .Feb. 25, 1926; Rport No. a 7 R. 10198 Reported from Appropriations | 
liouse. | Com. Mar. 10. Hi. Rept. 488. Passed 

Admiralty clatms, authorize payment of | House Mar. 18. Referred S.. Com. on 
claims in arising from Army transport | Appropriations Mar. 19. 
service. S. 2854. Passed Senate “Feb. { 11 4nendent offices, 1926. H. R. 9341; Mr. 
17, 1926. Referred to Military Affairs } Wood. Reported from Appropriations 
Feb. 18, 1926. House. Feb. 15, 1926; Report No. 285, House. 

Agriculture: Colleges amend act sage? Stas. 3. Pudeed Mowe. 204% Meteieed 
ing public lands a S. 1250 igus : Sen. Com. on appropriations. Mar. 8, 
Senate Feb. 17, 1926. — ~ — reported with amendments (S. Rept. 279. 
lic Lands Feb. 18, eo House. Re- Passed Senate March 22. 
ported to House. H. Rept. <50 ; Interior Department, 1927 fi. R. 6707; 

Export plant products, authorize Sento Mr. Cramton. Reported from Appropri- 
tary to certify free from disgase. H. R. ations Jan. 5, 1926; Report No. 87. 
6241; Mr. Haugen. Reported eroKa: Agri: | Passed House Jan. 11, 1926. In Senate 
culture Feb. 3, 1926; Report No. 188. referred to Appropriations Jan. 12, 1926. 

Packers and livestock act, amending. H. | . 7 . 

ae " t Reported to Senate Mar. 13. Passed 
oe Aeros. Koper ed Senate Mar. 18. Sent to conference 
Agriculture Feb. 5, 1926; Report No. 205. | Mas. 19, 
House. ” | Legislative Establisnment. HH. R. 10423: 

S. 2607, Mr. Brookhart. For the purpose bine 4 a : 
of more effectively meeting the obliga- | ee appropri saa a nee ao 

, Reported from Appropriations Com. Mar. 
tions of the existing migratory bird 17. (H. Rept. 668.) 
treaty with Great Britain by the e& | Novy Department, 1927. H. R. 7564: Mr. 
tablishment of migratory bird refuges | . a 
ie ta sepeuity tomes ter ereom. oe from Appropriations 
migratory birds, the provision of funds a. aoe a ae = on 
; a F a House Jan 1926. In Senate referred 
for establishing such areas, and the to Appropriations Jan. 26, 1926 a 
furnishing of adeqate protection of mi- vorted in Senate ‘ammended F b. 15 1926: 
gratory birds, for the establishment of anare No, 184 "cael aa os a a 
public shooting grounds to preserve Feb 1s. 1926 ; Senk 8 piomenccdoaryr - 
the American system of free shooting, | 17 1926 ae te at 
and for other purposes. Feb. 17, 1926; | 5.04) Justice Commerce and Labor, 1926 
Mr. Norbeck, Committee on Agricul- | H R 9795: Mr Bina ‘dae oa ae 
ture and Forestry, with amendments. Aguetectations Feb 26 ‘Wea: Gat oe. 

§S. 1544; Mr. McLean. To amend Section | 388 hicvak wae ; os Siahian tac 2 - 
202 of the act of Congress approved Wiebe eg eal : . sae ° 
March 4, 1923, known as the Agricul- etnies a: Coed a scciaaia m iG, 
tural Credits act of 1923. Feb. 9, 1926; | ee de ae ee priations. Re- 
Mr. McLean, Committee on Banking ee so Renate Mar. 19. 

7 War Department, 1926. H. R. $917; Mr. 
and Currency, without amendment s. Anthony, Renerted from & : at 
Rept. Mar. 15 recommitted to Banking sis se a Appropriations 

. : Feb. 4, 1926; Report No. 197 Passed 
and Currency Com. ; House Feb. 16, 1926. Feb. 17 referred 

S. Res. 33; Mr. Reed of Missouri. Pro- Sen. Com. on appropriations. Mar. 3, 
viding for an investigation of domestic reported with amendments S. Rep. 251. 
and foreign prices of American: WANG Pasedn Senate Mar. 11. Sent to confer- 
factured agricultural implements, etc. ence Mar, 23. 

Mar. 13, 1926. Rule. Arms and Ammunition, issue of, for pro- 

Agriculture Department appropriations, | tection of public money and property. 
1927. H. R. 8264; Mr. Magee of New S. 2037. Passed Senate Feb. 15, 1926. 
York Reported from Appropriations Referred to Military Affairs Feb. 16, 
Jan. 23, 1926; Report No. 143. Passed 1926 
House Feb. 2, 1926. In Senate referred | Army, s. Mr. Greene. or the pur- 
to Appropriations Feb. 3, 1926. Feb. 23, chase of land as an artillery range at 
reported with Amendments (S. Rept. Fort Ethan Allen, Vt. Feb. 27, 1926; 
200.) Feb. 27, amended passed Senate Mr. Green, Committee on Military Af- 
Mar. 2, goes to conference. fairs with amendments. 

S. 2465; Mr. Gooding. To amend the act | Alcohol liquor, drugs, and venereal dis- 
entitled “An act to regulate foreign ease, forfeiture of pay of persons in- 
commerce by prohibiting the admission capacitated by reason of. S. 2228. 
into the United States of certain adul- Passed Senate Feb. 17, 1926. Referred | 
terated grain and seeds unfit for seed- to Military Affairs Feb. 18, 1926, House. 
ing purposes,” approved Aug. 24, ‘912, | Officers—Equalize retired pay. H. R. 5840: 
as amended, for other purposes, Feb. | Mr. Speaks. Reported from Military 
24, 1926; Mr. Gooding, Committee on Affairs Feb. 3, 1926; Report No. 186. S. 
Agriculture and Forestry, without 1786, Mr. Wadsworth, N. Y¥. Retired, 
amendment. pay of. Referred S. Com. on military 

Air mail service: Hangars and flying SERS ae. 13. Reported to Senate S. 
fields, pay Reno, Nev., and other cities Rept. o64. 
for amounts expended in construction | Retirement pay, amend national defense 
and maintenance. S.~466. Passed Sen act relating to H. R. 3995; Mr. Wurz- 
te eb. 17, 1926. Returned to Senate bach. Reported from Military Affairs 
Feb. 20, 1926. Feb. 4, 1926; Report No. 195, House. 

Aircraft: Encourage and regulate use in oo. ae 2996; Mr. W adsworth, N Y. 

: nae ayments for commutation, ete. Refer- 
commerce. S. 41. Passed Senate. Dec. red Com. on Military Affairs Mar. 13 
16, 192: teferred to Interstate and pene go tee oe rem, aren 
: z . . “aa . teported to Senate S. Rept. 365. 
Foreign Commerce Dec. 17, 192 House. Asphalt, gilsonite, elaterite etc seas 
Mar. 17 reported to House with amend- 5 ie - . ae provide 

: ear disposition of on public lands. H. R. 
ments. (H. er vie.) 5385; -Mr. Colton. Reported from Pub- 

Navy and Marine, authorize construc- lic Lands Feb. 25, 1926; Report No. 379, 
tion for and adjustment of personnel. House. 

Hi. FR. 9690; Mr. Butler. Reported from Attorney General: Baking industry and 
Naval Affairs Feb. 26, 1926; Report No. mills, information concerning combina- 
389. House tions in restraint of trade. H. Res. 133; 

Air Service: S. 3321 A bill to increase Mr. LaGuardia. Reported from Judi 
the efficiency of the Air Service of the ciary Feb. 18, 1926; Adverse Report No. 
qUnited tSates Army, Feb. -6, 1926; Mr. 312. Ordered to be laid on table. Feb. 
Wadsworth, Committee on Military Af- 19, 1926, by request of Mr. LaGuardia, 


tlement of the indebtedness of the Czecho- 
Slovak Republic to the 
Dec. 15, 1925, Mr. Com- 
Finance, without amendment. 
Mr. Wil To extend 
the refunding of taxes er- 
roneonsly collected from certain estates. 
Jan. 1926, Mr. Stephens, 
on Claims, without amendment. 


3, Smoot, 


America. 





mittee on 
Claims, Ss. ms. 


time 


2526, 
for 


the 


26, 

Claims for property and personal damage 
against United States, provide for set- 
tlement. H. R. 8651; Ms. Underhill. Re- 
ported from Claims Feb. 1926; Re- 
port No. House. 

Claims Settlement, S. 1912, Mr. 





5, 
206. 


Means. To 








United States of | 


Committee 


provide a method for settlement of claims | 


arising 
sums 
ease. 


tee 


States in 

in any 

Mr. Means Commit- 

with amendments. 
Amended, Mar. 15. Refer- 
red H. on Claims Mar. 16. 

Coal land of United States, define trespass 
on. H. R. Mr. Sinnott. Reported 
from Public Lands Jan. 27, 1926; Re- 
port No. 148. Passed House Feb. 1, 
1926. 

Coinage. 


against the United 
not exceeding $5,000 
Jan. 6, 1926, 
on Claims, 
passed Sen. 
Com. 


79° 


ioe 


H. 


of 


Miller, 
Old 


on 


R. $306; 
Coinage 50-cent pieces, 
Trail, referred to Com. 
weights and measures Mar. 
H. Rept. as a ate 
Thayer, Mass. Coinage of 


Referred to 


Mr. Wash. 
Oregon 
Coinage, 
Report- 


ed 59 8267. 


copper 1} 
Coinage, 
Mar, 2? report- 


pieces. Com. on 
Weights and Measures. 
ed H. Rept. 596 
Colorado River: Biythe, Calif., bridge. H. 
R. 8190; Mr. Swing. teported from In- 


lterstate and Foreign Commerce Feb. 11, 











one | 


Mr. | 


1926; Report No, 245. House. Amended 
und passed House. Referred Senate 
Committee on Commerce License 
under water power act, suspend au- 

thority of Federal Commission to issue, 
until Feb. 1, 1 S. J. Res. 4. Passed 
Senate Dec. 22, 1925. Referred to Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Jan. 5, 
1926. 

Columbia River: Allocation of waters of— 

| HH. R. 8129; Mr. Summers of Washing: | 
ton. Reported from Irrigation and Rec- ' 
lamation Feb. 15, 1926; Report No. 300. 
S. 2663. Passed Senate Feb. 22, 1926. 

; Constitution, amendments proposed to: 
President, Vice President, and Members 
of Congress, fixing commencement of | 
terms— ; 

S. J. Res. $ Passed Senate Feb. 13, 
1926. Referred to Election of President, 
Vice President, and Representatives in 
Congress Feb. 16, 1926. Reported Feb. 
24, 1926; Report No. 362, House. 

H. J. Res. 164; Mr. White of Kansas. 
Reported from Election of President, 
Vice President, and Representatives in 





Congress Feb. 17, 1926; Report No. 311. 








liouse. 

Uniform Marriage and Divorce Laws. H. 
R. 4070; Mr ylor, W. Va. Ref. com. 
.on Judiciary Mar. 5. Reported with 
Amendments. H. Rept., 459. 

Contempts, relating ‘to: S. 1035. Passed 
Senate Feb. 15, 1926. Referred to Ju- 
dicilary Feb. 16, 1926, House. 

; Contested-election cases, {louse, Baily, 

| Warren Worth vy. Walters, Anderson, 
Ii., twentieth Pennsylvania. Referred 
to Elections No. 2, Dec. 18, 1925. 
Brown, H. O., vs. Green, R. A., second 
Florida. Referred to Elections No. 3 
Dec. 18, 1925. 
Reported froin Elections No. 3 Feb. 24, 
1926; Report No. 359: Mr. Gifford. 
Hiouse. Report edopted by House, Mar. 
12. 
Sirovich, William 1., v. Perlman, Nathan 
D., fourteenth New York. Referred to 
Elections No. 1 Dec. 18. 1925. 


Cooperative markettIng, create division of, 
in Department of Agriculture. H. R 
7893; Mr. Haugen. Reported from: Ag- 
riculture Jan. 18, 1926; Report No. 116. 
Passed House Jun. 26, 1926. Referred 

Committee Agriculture. * 

Coosa River: Childersburg, Ala., bridge. 
H. R. 8521; Mr. Reported from 
Interstate and Contmerce Feb. 
11, 1926; Report No. 259. House. 
Canton-Rock ford Road, Chilton 
Coosa Counties, Alau., bridge. x. 
$528; Mr. Jeffers. Reported from In 
terstate *and Foreign Commerce Feb. 
11, 1926; No. 259. House. te- 
ferred Senate Committee Commerce. 


Senate on 
Jeffers. 
Foreign 


and 


Report 
on 


Reported with amendments, amended and 


passed Senate. House concurs in Senate 
amendment. 

Fayetteville, Ala., bridge. H. R. 8522; 
Mr. Jeffers Reported from Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Feb, 11, 1926; 
Report No. 260 Ilouse. 

Pell City, Ala., bridge. WW. M. 8537; Mr. 


Allgood. Kepurted from Interstate and 


— eee ee PCy 
a : : pe j | Dec. 15, 1920, Mr. Smoot, Committee on 
Abbr ev lations Used we This Finance, without amendment 
] 1 ; | Italy. @H. R. 6773: Mr. Burtor. Vassed Rep. to Passed by 
ndex. | Iiouse Jan. 15, 1926. House. louse. 
- — | Latvia. II. R. 6776; Mr. Burton. Passed | FI. R. 6774 Belgium: 

S.—Senate Bill. House Jan. 16, 1926. Jan. 7 Jan. 16 S. 1137 

S. Con, Res.—Scnate Concurrent Rumania. H. RR. 677 Mr Burton. H. R. 6777 Czecho-Slovakia: 

Resolution ’assed House Jan. 16, 1926 | Jan. 7 Jan. 16 S. 1134 

S. J. Res.—Scnate Joint Resolu- Foreign Trade Zone. 8S. 66; Mr. Jones, | H.R. 677% Esthonia: 
we Wash. Maintenance ef Foreign Trade Jan. 7 Jan. 16 S. 1135 

S. Res.—Senate Resolution. ’ Zone. Referred S. Com. on Commerce. | H.R. 6773 Italy: 

HH. R.—House of Representatives Mar. 22, reported &. Rept. 437. Jan.8 Jan.15 8S. 1136 
But : Forestry. H. R. 292; Mr. Knutson, Minn. H.R. 6775 Latvia: 

H. Con. Res.—House Concurrent Authorizing Secretary of Agriculture to Jan. 7 Jan. 16 S. 1138 
Resolution. acquire dams in Minnesota Natl. Forest. H.R. tumania: 

CH. J. Res.—House Joint Resolu- Referred to Com. on Agriculture Feb. 3. Jan. 7 Jan, 16 S. 1139 
tian Reported to House with amendinents. . 

41. Res.—-House Resolution. (HI. Rept. 189.) Passed House. S. 1982: Mr. Harreld. To amend section 

S. Rept.—Senate Committee Report. Reforestation Act. 8S. J. 37; Mr. Norris, | 10) State of Oklahoma judicial districts. 

S. Rept.—Senate Committee Re- Nebr. Referred S$. Com. on Agriculture \ Referred Com. on Judiciary Mar. 8; re 
pers 5 j Mar. 11; reported to Sen. S. Rept. 828. | ported to Senate. 

The signature of the President is Foreign Service, Building Act éf 1926. H. | S. 2763; Mr. Pepper, Pa. To amend section 
required upon bills and joint reso- R. 10200; Mr. Porter, lowa. Referred 103, District Court of Pennsylvania. 
lutions but not upon concurrent reso- Com. on Foreign Affairs Mar. 10; reported Referred Com. on Judiciary Mar. 15; re- 
lutions or resolutions adopted by a back on H. Rept. 520. Passed House | ported to Senate. 
single house, Mar. 15. Referred Sen. Com. on Foreign | S, 2858; Mr. Reed, Mo. Judges’ salary in- 

Legislation intended to become a Relations Mar. 16. Crease. Referred S. Com. on Judiciary. 
permanent part of the body of law Fraternal Organizations. S. 2296; Mr. Reported with amendments Mar. 15 
of the United States is embodied in Pepper, Pa. Authorizing to file bills of | pare Washington:. Wasi Seattle and 
bills ; actions of an administrative na- interpleader. Referred S. Com. on Judi- ‘ioe ‘aaa Gridiee ’ i R 5810: Mr 
ce tae Se nce Se ciary. teported to Senate Feb. 23; | Miller, Reported from Interstate and 
for information having continuing passed Senate Mar. 15; referred H. Com. | ryreign Commerce Feb. 11, 1926; Re- 
Gpptication are embodied tn reser on Judiciary Mar. 16. |} prt No, 246. House..Amended and passed 
— Fort Ethan Allen, S. 2752. Mr. Greene, House. Referred to Senate Committee 

When a measure is reported from Vt., for purchase of land as an artillery on Commerce. 

@ committee it takes its place on the range. Referred to Committee on Mili- | pang. Ss. 3269: Mr. Trammell. Fla. Com 
Legislative Calendar and is taken up tary Affair. Feb. 27 Reported with on Naval Affairs Mar. 11; reported $5 
for consideration on the floor in turn, amendments (Senate Report 227.) March [ Senate. S. Rept. 32 
it may be called up out of turn by 15 amended, passed Senate, referred to ; ; Re \ 
placing it on the Unanimous Consent Hiouse Committee on Military Affairs. Land. = = zee Sat ee oe 
Calendar, or by special rule brought March 19 reported back. House Report —— -eitiprbaceg eg cee ee 
in by the Committee on Rules. 587. longer needed for naval purposes. Re- 
- : 2 : | ferred to Com. on Naval Affairs Mar. 
Hawaii: Tiana, authorize electric light | 17. Reported to House. (H. Rept. 576.) 
Foreign Commerce Feb. 11, 1926; Report and power project at. H. R. 4799; | Land offices: Registers, acting, authorize 
No. 267. House. Mr. Jarrett. Reported from Territories | {9 administer oaths. HH. R. 6239; Mr. 
Wetumpka, Ala., bridge. H. R. 8316; Jan.8, 1926. Report No. 72. House. Sinnott. Reported from Public Lands 
Mr. Bowling. Reported from Interstate | Indian Reservations. H. R. 96; Mr. John- Feb. 3, 1926 Report No.- 181. House. | 
and Foreign Commerce Feb. 11, 1926; son, Wash. Appropriation for construc- Referred to Senate Committee on Land 
Report Nq, 251. House. ; tion of water supply system at Taholah Surveys. 
| Court of International Justice, S. Res. 125, | Reservation. Referred Com. on Indian | patyia, debt: Settlenient. H. R. 6776; Mr. 
Reed of Missouri. Requesting the Secre- | Affairs. Reported with amendments Ieb. Burton. Passed House Jan. 16, 1926. 
tary of state to send to the Senate the 19. (H. Rept. 321.) Amended, passed 84798, Mek Smost:. ‘To authorise dhe wet 
original protocol of the Court of Interna- House Mar, 15. Referred Sen. Com. on tlement of the indebtedness of the Gov- 
tional Justice and documents relating Indian Affairs Mar. 16. | ernment of the Republic of Latvia to the 
thereto. Jan. 22, 1926, over under the | Mining Lands. H. R. 77 Mr. Leavitt, | Government of the United States of 
rule. » Mont. Leasing for mining purposes | America. Dec. 15, 1925, Mr. Smoot, 

Courts of the United States: H. R. 6730 Jand reserved for Indian agencies. Re- Committee on Finance, without amend- 

Mr. Oldfield, Ark. To detach Fulton ®ferred Com. on Indian Affairs. Reported { ments. 
County and attach to Batesville Division, | with amendments Jan. 21. (H. Rept. 140.) | Light House Property. TI. R. 9875; Mr. 
Eastern Judicial District of Arkansas. | Paros passed on oe 16. ae McLeod, Mich. Transfer of properties. 
Referred to Committee on Judiciary, erred Sen. Com. on Indian Affairs Mar. PS ‘ pasta thes viiataits ae 
Feb. 19 reported to House. House Report | 16 1 onan Shai. Se ee :. ~ 
329. March 15 passed House. Referred | Insurance Companies. S. 2296; Mr. Pepper, | Long Island Raflroad and Bush Terminal 
to Senate Committee on Judiciary. } Pa. Authorizing to file bills of inter- | Railroad Co., authorize use by, of rail- 

Cuba, amend act relating to sale of ord- | pleader. Referred S. Com. on Judiciary. | way tracks at Army supply base, South 
nance to Republic of. S. 2038. -assed | Senate Mar. 15; referred H. Com. on | Brooklyn. S. 1486. Pdssed Senate Dec. 
Senate Feb. 15, 1926. Referred to Mili- | Judiciary Mar. 16. | 92, 1925. Referred to Military Affairs 

| SAEy, Boraees eon. 16; 1920; EIGGRe. | Interior Department: Appropriations 1927. | Jan. 5, 1926, House. 

Czechoslovakia, debt settlement. H. R. H. R. 6707. Mr. Cramton. Reported | Luckenbach, steamer Florence, relief of 
6777; Mr. Burton. Reported from Ways |  ¢rom appropriations Jan. 5. 11926; Re- | owners of cargo.aboard. S. 508. Passed | 
and Means Jan. 7, 1926; Report No. 60.-| port No. 37. Passed House Jan. 11, | Senate Feb. 16, 1926. Referred to Claims | 

| _ Passed House Jan. 16, 1924 | 4996. In Senate referred to Appropria- | Feb. 17, 1926, House. 

ee see a limit = yo of tions Jan. 12, 1926 Mail Carriers: Provide punishment for as- 
public building. . R. 3797; Mr. Almon. | - . > 458: =“ 
conned oe Public Buildings and International Conference of Soil Science, aan a in ck sak eport No. 326. 
Grounds Feb. 25, 1926 teport No. 384, extend invitation. to» H. J. Res. 147; | ‘inca 
House. | Mr. Eaton. Referted from oe | Marketing cooperative, create division of 

Des Moines River: Dam, grant consent to | Affairs Feb. 27, 1926; Report No. 418. | ° ‘‘ eskeennnan of iepteaionns ‘HH R 

? ‘ : 29 Sian : House. s _ “ts ra 
construction. S, 122. Passed Senate | | 7893; Mr. EH!laugen. Reported from Agri- 
Jan. 28, 1926. Referred to Interstate S. J. Res. 74: Mr. Norris, Nebr. Referred culture Jan. 18, 1926; Report No. 116. 
and Foreign Commerce Jan. 29, 1926. | S. Com. on Agriculture Mar. 17. Re-|  p.cced House Jan. 26. 1926. Referred to 
Reported Feb. 25, 1926; Report No. 378. | ported to Senate Mar. 17. Passed Sen. | Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Passed House Mar. 17. | Mar. 18. Referred H. Com. on Agricul. | Forestry. 

Detroit Building: S. J. Res. 61; Mr. Couzens. ture. Master Track Seale: Test Car Depot., H. 
Joint resolution authorizing the Federal | Interstate Commerce: Pure food act, | - R, 5359: Mr. Elliott, Ind. Authorizing 
Reserve Bank of Chicago to enter into | amending. S. 481. Passed Stnate Jan. purchase of and appropriation therefor. 
contracts for the erection of a building 30, 1926. Referred to ‘Interstate and Referred to Com. on Public Buildings 

‘ for its branch establishment in the city | Foreign Commerce Feb. 1, 1926, House. | far. 17. Reported to House with amend- 
of Detroit, Mich. Mar. 6, 1926. Rept. | Interstate Commerce act, S. 2808, Mr. ynents. (H» Rept. 570.) 
back S. Rept. 278. Amended, passed | Smith. To amend Sec. 24 of the inter- | Maternity and Infanc, Bill. Jf. R. 7555; 
Senate Mar. 15. Referred H. Com. on State commerce act, as amended. Feb. Mr. Parker, N. Y>’ Authorizing fiscal 
Banking and Currency Mar. 17. Re- 2, 1926, Mr. Smith, Committee on Inter year appropriation. Referred to Com, on 
ported to House. (H. Rept. 574.) state Commerce, with amendment. Interstate Com. Mar. 17. Reported to 

Detroit River, extend time for bridge. H. | S. 575, Mr. Gooding. ‘To amend Sec. 4 ot House. (H. Bag 575.) 

R. 8771; Mr. McLeod. Reported from the interstate commerce act. Jan. 23 | Mexican Oil, S. Res. 151, Norris. Request- 
Interstate and Voreign Commerce Feb. | 1926, Mr. Gooding, Committee on Inter ing intormntion relative to reported ob- 
24, 1926: Report No. 363. House. Passed | state Commerce, without amendment, | Jections of the Mexican Government to 
Senate Mar. 2?. | Sen. 3286 Mr. Mayfield to amend freight | the publication of official Government to 

District of Columbia: Bathing beaches, rates in case of emergency. Referred | the publication of acial correspondence 
establish two in. Passed House Feb. 9, to S. Com. Interstate Commerce. Mar. with the United tSates an regard to 1 
1926. 9, reported to Senate, Sen. Rept. 309. | American oil imterests in Mexico. Feb. | 

| * ; ; | 18, 1926, over under the rule. Moc’.’-d and 

| National Capital Park and Planning Com- | Irrigation Projects: Town sites, withdraw : 

| mission, H. R. 8830; Mr. Gibson, Vt. Re- | from public entry. S. 1856. Passed | @9reed to. 
ferred Sen. Com, Dist of Col. Mar. 12; |) Senate Feb. 16, 1926. Referred to Irri- | Migratory bird FOLUEes, establish. HH. R. 
Reported with amendménts* 8S. Rept. gation and Reclamation Feb. 17, 1926. ! 7479; Mr. Anthonye Reported from Asri- 
263 \ House. culture Feb. 27, 1926; Report No. 402, 

; ae ; 2 oe , House. S. 2607; Mr. Brookhart. Feb. 

Public Library, amend act establishing. 1 Water Supply System. H. R. 9730; wot i? 4a0-—-Mir. Norbeck. Committes on 
S. 2673. Passed Senate Feb. 7, 1926. | Arentz, Nev. To provide for adequate Agriculture and Forestry, with amend- 
Referred to District of CoNmnbia Feb. | supply at Dressreville Indian colony. Re- waiatite: (Report No. 192.) 

18, 1926. Reported Mar. 3, 1926; Report | ferred H. Com. on Indian Affairs Mar. Bf a ; a ee ae ee 

No. 447. Mar. 9, passed House. Sent to | 18. Reported to House with amend- Military Posts. Ee. KS wees MASS ete 
Conference March 12. | ments. (H. Rept. 583.) Pa., authorize appropriation for eo 
ausad Monatan Meee Ee Ont: Mare 2s. tes Water right charges. H. Re 10429, Mr. | struction Re ene wen - — 
ferred H. Com. Dist. of Col. Mar. 9, Sinith, Idaino. Adjustment of; Referred | tary ns ae ae RepUrcens with 
amended, passed House. Sen. Com. on Irrigation Mar. Re- | aaron Con — 616. oo 

Flag for, create commission to procure ported with amendment, H. Rept. 717. | Minnesota National orest, authorize ac- 
design for distinctive. S. 1115. Passed | Italy, debt settlement. H. R. 6773; Mr. | quisition and mi SRLSDANCe of dams in. 
Senate Feb. 16, 1926. Reterred to Dis- Burton. Reported from Ways and| H. R. 292; Mr. eee Reported from 
trict of Columbia Feb. 17, 1926. Means Jan. 8, 1926; Report No. 63,| Asriculture Feb. 2, 1926; Report No, 189, 

Elizabeth River: Norfolk and Portsmouth assed House Jan. i, 1926. a ts y ‘ , 
bridge. H. R. 7093; Mr. Deal. Reported | §. 1136, Mr. Smoot. ‘To authorize the set- | Minnesota River:. Shakopee, Minn., bridge. 
from Interstate and Foreign Commerce tlement of the indebtednes of the King- | H. R. 8950; Mr. Andresen. Reported 
Feb. 1926; Report No. 387. House. dom of Italy to the United States of | from eens and Fortign Coeenares 
Amended and passed House. Referred | America. Dec. 15, 1925; Mr. Smoot, Com- | Feb. 24, 1926, House. Amended and 
to Committee on Commerce. | mittee on Finance, without amendment. passed ee tases ee 

Elk River: Lauderdale County, Ala., | Judges. H. R. 7907; Mr. Graham, Pa., to | eae ecacuk aa. ere 
bridge. H. R. 8386; Mr. Almon. te- | increase salary of United States judges. | aa ; i F 
ported from Interstate and Foreign Referred to H. Com. on Judiciary. Re- | Misbranding ot AT ees Se ees bs 
Commerce Feb, 11, 1926. House. Passed ported with amendments Feb. %. a. | prevent. H. R. 3904; Mr. Mearritt, Resend 
House Referred to Senate Committee ltept. 232.) Passed House Mar. 15. | ported from aera. and Foreign Com- 
on Commerce; reported with amendment | Judicial Code. H. R. 9829; Mr. Stobbs, | merce Pet edt eBen; aren ™ 17, 
(S. Rept. 288). Amended and passed ; Mass. To amend sec. 87 State of Mass. House, ren Uae Mr, Capper, Kane. 
Senate. House concurs in amendment. District Courts. Referred Com. on Judi- Referred 5S. Com. on Interstate Cams 

| : . merce Mar. 9, reported with amend- 

Farmer's Cooperative. S. 2965; Mr. Cap- | Ciary Mar. 16; reported to House. H. poner S Rept. 308 
ver, Kans.. To present discrimination Rept. 567. | a coh ae " 
canna by eaeatan Trade and similar | H. R, 8126; Mr. Beers, Pa. To amend sec- atest “Sever: Cairo, a 
associations. Referred to Sen. Com. on | tion 103 District Courts in Pennsylvania. xz ie L., grant right to build bridges. 
Agriculture Reported to Sen. Mar. 17 | Referred to Com. on Judiciary Mar. 16; - R, 9007; Mr. ean. Reported from 
with amendinentm. (8: Rept. 290.) | reported to House. H. Rept. 566. | Interstate and Foreign Commerce eb. 

Fore River Shipbuilding Co, carry out | H. R. 7378: Mr. Leavitt, Mont. To amend | 25, 1926; Report No. =~ em. Iextend | 
findings of Court of Claims in case of, | section 92 United States District Court, time for a vets Passed ane 
S. 1886 Passed Senate Ireb. 17, 1926. | Lewistown, Mont. Referred Com. on _ Hiroe Price nin ral ae 
Referred to Claims Feb. 18, 1926, House. Judiciary Mar. 16; reported to House. | ¥ . . a 

Foreign-debt settlements: Belgium. H. R. | H. Rept. 565. House. 2 : 

6774: Mr. Burton. Passed House Jan. | H. R. 3932; Mr. Parks, Ark. To amend | Missouri River: Fort Benton, Mont., re- 
16, 1926. | section 71, divide Arkansas into two dis- | construction of bridge. H. R. 8040; Mr. 

S. 1137, Mr. Smoot. To authorize the set- | tricts. Referred Com. on Judiciary Mar. | Se, eee ae —— —_ 
tlement of the indebtedness of the Gov- | 16; reported to House. H. Rept. 563. | Foreign Comerce rom at, 1926, mepent 
ernment of the Kingdom of Belgium to | H. R. 290; Mr. Hall, N. Dak. To amend! Ne. 23%, ee Passed Senate Mar, 22. 
the Government of United States of | ‘Section 99 relating to court transferring | Mitchell, Coi. William E., directing Secre- 
America. Dee. 15, 1925, Mr. Smoot, Com- | MeKenzie County. Referred Com. on | tarry of War to submit to House of Rep- 
mittee on Finance, without amendment. | Judiciary Feb. 16; reported to Llouse resentatives copy “ aanney oOncArning 

Czechoslovakia, HH. R. 6777; Mr. Burton, | Mar. 1; passed House: referred Sen. Com. | rip ot, ee as AnmanDaA Cniet of 
Passed House Jan. 16, 1926. } on Judiciary Mar. 15; reported to Sen- | the Air § meevios. H. Res. 66; Mere. Gar- 

Esthonina. if. R. 6775, My. Burton, ! ate. rett of Tennessee. nee trom, 
Passed Houge Jan. 16, 1926. H. R. 9305; Mr. Garba, Okla.. to amend | tary Affairs Jan. 7, 1926; Report No. 

S. 1135, Mr. Smoot To authorize the set- Section 101, Okla. Judicial Districts. Re- | 53. House. 
tlement of the indebtedness of the Re | ferred Com. on Judiciary Mar. 22. Re- | Monongahela River; Clairtor. and Giass- 
public of Usthonia to the United States. ; ported with amendments port, Pa., bridge. OH. R. 8513; Mr. Kelly. 
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Status of Debt Settlements 
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Rep. to Pending in 





Sen. Senate 
Dec. 15 ee eves aoce 
Dec, 15 ose . seve ooew 
Dec. 15 ° ° cove eoce 
Dec. 15 ° cove eove 
Dec.Ji eeee cose cece woe 
Dec. 15 owes eeee sees cose 
Reported from Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Feb. 11, 1926;Reporrt No. 243. 
House. 

Narcotic conference in Philadelphia in 
1926, provide United States participation 
in i. J. Res. 65; Mr. Linberger. Re- 
ported from LEducation Dec. 17, 1925; 
Report No. 4. Passed House Dec. 21, 
1925. 

National banks: Branch banking, con- 
solidation of associations, improve facili- 
ties and protect. H. R. 2; Mr. McFad 
den. Reported frorm Banking and Cur- 
rency Jan. 12, 1926: Report No. 88. 
Passed House Web. 4, 1926. Feb. 5 refer- 
red Sen. Com. on Banking and Cagr- 
rency. Mar. 12 reported -yith sabes 
ments. ; 

IH, R. 9958; Mr. McFadden, Pa., relating to 
State taxation. Referred to H. Com. on 
Banking and Currency; Reported back 
Mar. 11. H. Rept. 526. -Laid on table 
Mar. 23. 

S. 3377, Mr. Pepper, Pa. Regulation go! 
| banking business. Referred to S. Com. 
| on Banking and Currency; Reported 
| back Mar. 12. Mar. 18 passed Senate. 
| Referred If. Com. on Banking and Cur- 

rency Mar. 18. Passed House Mar. 23. H. 
Res. 171 Mr. Snell, reported to con- 
sider ET. R. 9958. 

S. 2769; Mr. Willis. Ohio. Isxtending pro 
visions of all national banking acts to 
Virgin Islands. Referred S. Com. on 
Banking and Currency Mar. 3. Reported 
with amendments, S. Rept. 234, Mar. 15. 

| Amended, passed Senate Mar. 16. Re- 


ferred H> Com. on Banking and Cur- 


rency. 


National defense act: Amending in respect 


| to retired pay of Army officers. H. R. 

| 3995; Mr. Wurzbach. Reported from 

} Military Affairs eFb. 4, 1926; Report 
No: 195, House. 

National Guard, Officers Reserve, au- 

thorize payment of salary accounts. S. 

| 2298. Passed Senate Feb. 15, 1926. Re- 


| ferred to Military 
House. 


Affairs Feb. 16, 1926; 








Naval Service: Minors, authorize dis- 

charge of those enlisted without consent. 

H. R. 8183; Mr.; Jones. Reported from 

Naval Affairs Feb. 2,: 1926; Report No. 

117, House. Officers, equalize retired 

pay. H. R. 5840; Mr. Speaks. Reported 

| from Military Affairs Feb. 3, 192¢; v 
port No. 186, House. 

| Navigation. Ii. R. 7245: Mr. Scott, Mich. 

| Providing for consolidation of Depart- 


ment of Commerce, ete. Referred Com. 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Mar. 
reported with amendments. H. ¥ pt. 
| 487. 


| Navy 


| on 
9; 


Department: Aircraft for Navy and 
Marine Corps, authorize construction of, 
and adjustment of personnel. B. 2. 
| 9690; Mr. Butler. Reported from Naval 
| Affairs Feb. 26, 1926; Report No. 389. 
| Appropriations, 1927: H. R. 7554; Mr. 
French. Passed House Jan. 25, 1926. In 
Senate referred to Appropriations Jan. 
26, 1926. Passed Senate, amended, Feb. 
16, 1926. Sent to conference Feb. 17, 


‘1 4996, 





Hospital care. H. R. 3994; Mr. Woodruff, 
Mich. Authorize admission of 
ents of naval service men. Referred to 
Com. on Naval Affairs Mar. 18. Re- 
ported (H. Rept. 578.) 

Naval officers. H. R. 7181; Mr. Stephens, 
Ohio. To provide for equalization of 
promotion staff officers with line of 

Referred to Com. Naval Af- 
fairs Mar. 18. Reported with amend- 
ments. (H. Rept. 579.) 

New Mexico: Drainage districts, 
enabling act in respect to. H. R. 
Mr. Morow. Reported from Public 
Lands Feb. 4, 1926; Report No. 198. 
1926, House. Mar. 1 passed House. 
Mar. 2 referred to Senate Committee on 
Public Lands. Reported. back Mar. 4. 
S. Rept. 261. 

| New Jersey Shipbuilding 


depend- 





of 


ficers. on 


amend 
3925; 


and Dredging 





Co., relief. S. 2324. Passed Senate eM 
| 16, 1926. Referred to Claims Feb. 1 
| House. Reported back Mar. 5. H. Regt. 
; 466. 
North Platte River. S. 3553; Mr. Ken- 
dricks, Wyo. Casper-Alcova’ Reclama- 
tion project. Referred to S. Com. on 


Irrigration Mar. 18. Reported to Senate. 
| (S. Rept. 399.) 

Nurse Corps. H. R. 8953; Mr. Morin, Pa. 
To provide retirement for Nurse Corps. 
Referred Com. on Military Atay. Mar. 
22, reported H, Rept. 611. 


Ohio River: Cairo, Ill.—fxtend time for 
bridge. S. 927. Passed Senate Jan. 7, 
1926. Referred to Interstate and Foreign 


Commerce Jan. 8, 1926. House. H. R. 
9599, Mr. Thatcher, Louisville, Ky., 
bridge. Reported from Interstate and 
a Commerce Mar. 10. Rept. 490. 
Passed Tlouse Mar. 15. Passed Senate 
Mes, 22. 

Bovay, Harry E., grant right to build 
bridges. H. R. 9007; Mr. Denison. Re- 


| ported from Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Feb. 25, 1926; Report No. 376, 
House. 

Oil and gas permits, grant extension of 
time under, S. 2461. Passed Senate 
Feb. 1926. Referred to Public 
Lands Feb. 24, 1926. Reported Feb. 27, 

| . 1926; Report No. 423, House. 

| Packers and livestock act, amending. H. 

| It. 7818; Mr. Andresen. Reported from 

Agriculture Feb. 1926; Report No. 

| 205, House. 
Pan American 











5, 


Congress Centennial, 
United States participation in... i a: 
Res. 150; Mr. Porter. Reported from 
Foreign Affeirs Jan. 27, 1926; Report No. 
420, House. 

Pea River: Ilba, 
Mr. Steagall. 
and Foreign Comerce, eb. 





Ala., oridge. H. R. 8527; 
Reported from Interstate 
11, 1926; Re- 


port No. 264. Llouse. Passed House 

Mar. 1\ 

Geneva, Ala., bridge. H. R. 8525; Mr. 
ae 





Steagull. Reported from -. 7 


dVontinucd on Fase 15.J 






























ice List Trading 


Inquiry Is Opposed 
By Mr. Humphrey | 


[Continued from Page 1.| 
was created, and without ary authority to 


dou 


so, has persistently 


annoyed and 


ir- 


ritated business institutions and put them 


to 


great 


trouble 


ar 


1d 


expense 


by unau- 


thorized and unwarranted requests and de- 
mands for information relative to the con- 


duct of their business. 
have been 


complaints 


Commission 


of viclating the law; bui 


made 


Heretofore these 
where 


the 


has proceeded against such 
parties as have been accused by someone 


we now 


propose 


tu extend this inquisitorial system of pry- 
ing into the private business of these who 
have not been accused—against those who 
are admitted to have done nothing wrong. 


“f think it is to be regretted that the 
Commission refused to submit to the Chief 
Counsel the question as to whether or not 
the Commission has a legal right to spend 


money 


no legal right to obtain. 
Discusses Letters. 


“The action of the Commission, 


to secure information 


that 


it has 


in my 


judgment, is especially to be regretted be- 
cause of the questionnaires sent out and 
the letters accompanying them contain on 
their face an element of deception; in this, 
they do not plainly state that the Commis- 
@ion has no legal right to require them 


to be answered. 
tionnaires should conceal nothing. 


should state all the facts. 
not mislead by omission, and such omission 
by necessary implication carries the state- 


ment that the Commission has the 


They 


These letters and ques- 


They 
should 


iegal 


r#ht to compel an answer to the questions 
submitted. 


“For the Commission to send a question- 
naire to a citizen who is under no obliga- 
tion to answer the questions therein pro- 
pounded, and where we have no legal way 
to compel him to do so, and where such 
answer depends entirely on his voluntary 
action, without plainly and specifically so 
stating, is not treating the citizen with the 
frankness and spirit of fair dealing that 
he has a right to expect from his Govern- 


ment. 
any 


A 


request k 
citizen for an 


oy the 
answer 


Commission 
to 


of 
question- 


naire, from whom we have no legal right 


to 


demand 


such 


answer, 


without 


fully 


stating that fact, is in itself a species of 


coercion 


“Such 


failure 
practice coercion but 


is 


to 


it 


a degree not only 
is an attempt to 


to 


obtain evidence by a method that has in 
it the element of fraud and false pretense. 


Not a Detective Bureau. 


“The Commission is not a detective bu- 
reau, nor a secret service organization, and 
we cannot afford to attempt to obtain in- 


formation by 


any 


method 


that 


contains 


an element of deception or coercion. 


“T am persuaded that one reason 


why 


more answers to the questionnaires already 


sent were not received, 


and 


why those 


@mpeived were not more satisfactory, was 


h 


cause the questionnaires did not state 


on their face that the recipient was under 
no legal obligation to answer them. 


“The average business man is highly in- 
telligent and entirely human, and when he 


red 


byes such 


questionnaires, 


he knows 


that the Commission is not dealing frankly 


#nd openly with him. 


It 


picion and his resentment. 
refuses to answer at ali, or purposely’ to 


answer fully. 


arouses his sus- 


He naturally 


His answers, like the ques- 
tionnaires, may not state all the facts. 


If 


we dealt with him with entire frankness, 
if we told him the entire facts, we at least 


would deserve the same treatment 


him. 


from 


“If the questionnaires stated fully that 
the information sought, we believed, was 
for the public good, and that we sought 


his cooperation 
would be appreciated, 


no desire 


that it 


to pry 
was entirely 


an 


into 


d that 


and 


his 
that 
his business, 
voluntary 


assistance 
we had 
and 


on his 


part whether he replied or not, I believe 
that then we would get a far larger num- 
ber of replies to our questionnaires, and 
that such replies would be fuller and more 


satisfactory. 
Pleads for “Whole Truth.” 


“To thus treat the citizen 
not only 


with, 


would 


be 


a 


that 
fair thing 


we deal 
to 


do, but it would be the expedient thing to 


do. 
est 


we 


Then we will have 
ing its cooperation. 


nee 
ng 


will 


have 
no difficulty 


its 


When we gain the confidence of hon- 
business, 


support. 
in secur- 


But we are not going 


are 


are to ex- 


9 get this confidence and cooperation as 
as we ourselves 
dealing and frankness. 


lacking in fair 
If we 


pect honesty and fair dealing and coopera- 


lion 


from 


business, 


we 


practice these virtues. 


“We 
ception. 


to state less than the whole truth 
dealing with 


can not obtain 


must 


confidence by 


ourselves 


de- 


The Commission can never afford 


any 


citizen. 


In 


in 
fact, 


than the whole truth is not the truth. 


“Such 
the on 


he 


public 


and 


ion does not tend to strengthen 
nee of the 


honest 


business in the good faith of the Commis- 


sion. 


“For the reasons stated, among others, 
I most respectfully dissent from the action 
of the Commission in this matter.” 


Full Text of Resolution. 


Senate Resolution 28, passed March 
is the subject of Mr. 


1925, 


which 


its 
less 


Hum- 


phrey’s dissenting opinion, follows in full: 


“Whereas 
its 
at the 


sion in 


that 


the F 
annual 


mission undertook 


concerning 
and 


ciations 


the 


request 
mission of Agricultural 


activities 
found 
questionnaires that there 
dred and fifty 


ederal 


Trade 
1922 


report for 


of 


by 


the 
Inquiry 
special 


Joint 


Commis- 


Com- 


the com- 


investigation 


of 


trade 
response 
were 


asso- 
to its 


one hun- 


those distributing or exchanging price in- 


pormations” 
“Whereas 


‘Most 


distributed 


and 
the 


or 


commission 
of the open-price associations also 
exchanged 


information 


reported 


on 


other features of business, such as orders 


received, 


purchases, 


production, 


stocks, 


cost of productio nand merchandising, and 
of general 


matters 
and 


Whereas such 


interest 


to 


Refers to Tariff. 


associations 


miay 


members’; 


exert 


a large influence in maintaining prices at 


an 


exorbitant 


level, 


particularly 


in the 


states 


“open-price associations, or 


case of manufacturing concerns the prod- 


of 






ets 


which 
rift Waty: 


are 


protected« by 
Therefore be 


it 


a high 


R¥ solved. That the Federal Trade Com 


mission 


is 


hereby 


directed 


Lo 


investigate 











and to report to the Senate at the next 
session of Congress: 

“First. The present.number and nature 
of open-price associations, the names of 
such associations, the number of their 
members thereof, and the importance 
such association in the industry. 

“Second. To what extent, if any, 
effect of such open-price associations has 
been to maintain among members thereof 
uniform prices to wholesalers or retailers, 
or to secure uniform or approximately wuni- 
form increases in such prices. 

“Third. Whether such oben-price associa- 
tions engage in other activities, and if so, 


e 
or 


the 


the nature and effects thereof, with re- 
spect to alleged violations of the anti 
trust laws.” 


Rivers and Harbors 
Bill ls Shelved By 


Leaders in House 


| Continued from Page !.| 
the Illinois water diversion. Representua- 
tive Dempsey insisted that these two pro- 
jects should be included in the bill. 

He was told by the steering committee 
that he must then let them stand on their 
merits before the committee. A 
number of its members already have indi- 
cated that ihey will oppose the granting 
of a rule. 

According Representative Dempsey, 
the rivers and harbors bill finally to be 
reported will have many sharp controver 
sial matters smoothed out. He and Rep 
resentative William L. Hull, of Peoria, fl. 
(Rep.), said that it probably would only 
provide for survey of the New York 
project and might reduce the amount of 
water to be diverted at Chicago. 


rules 


to 


a 


A dual indorsement of the all-American 
route and the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
route by the Henry Ford and the Ford 


Moior Company interests was made pub- 
lic by Chairman Dempsey, of the Rivers 
and Harbors Committee. 


Tilson for Straight Bill. 
Effort to attach individual waterways 
projects, such as the All-America Canal, 


purchase of the Cape Cod Canal, and the 
Chicago Drainage Canal, to the Rivers and 
Harbors bill may result in defeat of the 
whole measure at this session, Representa- 
tive John Q. Tilson, of Connecticut, Repub- 
lican floor leader, warned March 24 follow- 
ing a conference with President Coolidge. 

Representative Tilson announced his ab- 
solute opposition to consideration of the 
bill if any such proposals are attached 
as riders. The three projects spécifically 
mentioned by Mr. Tilson are of too great 
a magnitude to be considered in an omni- 
bus bill, he said. Each should be con- 
sidered separately, and on its own merits. 


Long and Short Haul 
Railroad Bill Lost in 
Senate By 46-33 Vote 


[Continued from Page tJ 


the iime for debate was divided equally 
between proponents and opponents of the 
bill. Senator Pittman, (Dem.) Nevada, con- 
trolled the time of the former and Senator 
Fess, (Rep.) Ohio, controlled that of the 
latter. 

Senator Cameron, (Rep.) of Arizona, was 
the first speaker in favor of the bill. He 
cited statistics to show alleged injustices 
to interior points under the present law. 

Opposition to the bill was voiced by Sen- 
ator Lenroot, (Rep.) of Wisconsin, who as- 
serted that denial to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission of authority to per- 
mit reduced rates to meet water transpor- 
tation would work an injustice against 
the middle west because of low intercostal 


rates by water which the mid-western 
shippers could not meet. The only per- 
sons who would benefit by enactment of 
the Gooding bill, Senator Lenroot said, 
are those interested in water transporta- 
tion. 

Senator Ising (Dem.), of Utah, ad- 


vocating the bill, asserted Congress here- 
tofore had been compelled to take action 
to relieve the rest of the country from dis- 
criminations made by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in favor of New York, 
Chicago and—possibly——Boston. 

Ele asserted that rates have been 
criminatory against the inter-mounitain 
country and argued thai the policy of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is to aid 
in building up the present industrial cen- 
ters and prevent the development of in- 
dustry in the interior 

Senator Overman of North Carolina, 
(Dem.), declared the principle of the Good- 
ing bill is now in law. 

Senator Walsh (Dem), of Montana, de- 
clared the justice of the principle embodied 
in the Gooding bill is attested by the fact 


dis- 


that many states have such laws as ap- 
plied to intrastate traffic. 
Senator Fess Cites Opposition. 
Senator Fess then announced he had 


received telegrams from officials of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., Cincinnati, and several other 


cities, on water transportation routs, op- 
posing the bill. He asserted water trans- 
portation is adequately protected by ex- 


isting legislation andsaid the Gooding bill 
would merely tend to cripple the railroads. 
He declared the problem of railroad rates 
is a national question and not sectional, 
and authority should be vested in an ex- 
pert commission rather than in a political 
body such as Congress. 


Senator Jones (Rep.), of Washington, 
announced his intention to vote against 
the bill on the ground that it would be 
unwise to attempt to apply a rigid rule 


of conduct to widely varying conditions. 
The recent decision of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission denying the application 
of railroads for permission to reduce 
through rates to the Pacific Coast indicates 
that the power now lodged in the Com- 
mission will be wisely used, he said. 


Senator Couzens (Rep.) of Michigan, 
spoke in favor of the bill and Senator 


Fletcher (Dem.) of Florida, opposed it on 
the ground that, in effect, it is an attempt 
at legislative rate making. 

Senator Smoot (Rep.) of Utah, declared 
definite assurance against rate discrimina- 
tion is necessary before capital can be ex- 
pected to establish industries in the inter- 
mountain territory where they might be 
wiped out by discrimmatory rates at the 
whim of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 





| Secretary Mellon 
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because we manufacture in quantity and 
in the territories where conditions of labor 
and raw material are most favorable, and 
we can, and do, pay the highest real wages 
in the history of labor. Our production, 
however, both in agriculture and in in- 
dustry exceeds even the capacity of our 
great domestic market to consume. There 
is a surplus, and to dispose of this sur- 
plus we must reach markets abroad, which 
means having purchasers abroad with 
money or credit to buy. 

“Europe last year took from us $2,500.- 
000,000 of our commodities, principally 
foodstuffs, cotton. copper and automobiles. 
Cut that figure materially and consider its 
effect upon our prosperity. The index of 
labor wages in 5 





1925 was 222 as compared 


with 100 in 1913: the cost of living 178: 
and of wholesale prices 159. Industry has 
been able to pay these high wages be- 


cause the large new investment in equip- 
ment, the adoption of more efficient meth- 
ods, and a constructive spirit in the worker 
have made labor more effective. The mar- 
gin between costs and prices is small. 
If costs should go up by reason of lessened 
production, or prices should go down by 
reason of narrower markets, the _ profit 
margin of industry might be exhausted 
and depression and wage readjustments 
follow. It the same with agriculture. 
If the exportable surplus cannot be dis- 
posed of abroad. then prices in this coun- 
try will drop. We all need our best cus 
tomer. 

“Kurope cannot 
consumer unless it be restored to health. 
If, however, can help the nations 
abroad get on their feet, produce wealth, 
pay better wages, and buy, we share in 
their prosperity. let me give you 
an instance. negotiating the debt 
settlement with one of the smaller na- 
tions, it was shown that the minimum of 
existence in that country, a scale at which 
the bulk of the peasants are now living, 
was $31 per man per year. This included 
no meat, one suit of clothes and one pair 
of sandals a year. Think what it would 
mean in the aggregate to us to have that 
country be able to increase the standard 
of living there so as to include meat once 
a week, a cotton shirt once a month, and 
another pair of shoes, to have the 
bulk of the goods bought in America. 
Look around the United States and note 
the improvement in general prosperity 
through the increase in our own capacity 
to buy. Without such increase the auto- 
mobile, the telephone. the electric light. 
the radio, would be but comparatively in- 
significant industries. As with Europe, so 
with the rest of the world, improvement 
elsewhere means improvement to us. 

“Some of the debt settlements we have 
negotiated have been criticized because it 
is claimed that our failure to collect the 
last cent imposes an avoidable burden upon 


is 


continue to be a great 


we 


Just 
In 


and 


our taxpayers. | pass the practical fact 
that we have, [ believe, made for the 
| United States the most favorable settle- 


ments which could be obtained short of 
force. This criticism is without perspec- 
| tive and does not take conditions in their 
true relative importance. lL should rather 
have solvent customers in the future which 
permit me to run a profitable business than 
insist upon terms of debt settlement which 
will again force my customers into bank- 
ruptey. A business man would preter 
making $100 in his business than being 
repaid $5 of a debt. The or the 
laboring man would rather have a market 
for our surplus in Europe than save 
dollar of federal taxes. 

“T have spoken tonight entirely from a 
material standpoint not because I feel 
that America owes no moral obligation to 
assist other peoples to work their way 
out of the wreckage of war. We do, and 
we will carry out this duty. 1 wish, how- 
ever, to impress upon you the fact that the 
Administration believes not in charity but 
in help, and our financial policies toward 
BMurope are backed not by sentiment but 
1 by sense.”’ 


farmer 





to execute.” 
the Tariff 
Chairman 


ment, they should attempi 

“How would you suggest 
Commission be reconstructed 
Robinson usked. 

“LT believe that three—o: 
four members should comprise the body,” 
he replied. “Congress should appropriate 
more adequate sularies order to at- 
tract more competent men. One of them 
should be a very successful business man, 
another a very lawyer and a 
third shhould be experienced and skilled 
‘in conducting industrial investigations and 


that 


at the most 


in 


successful 


accounting work. All members of the 
Commission should be men of balanced 
judgment and of judicial temperament.” 


In stating his views on the qualifications 
of members to sit on cases in which they 
have or might interest, the witness 
stated that “interests” which would bar a 
judge vr venireman trom serving should 
bar a member of the Tariff Commission. 
He stated that it is very hard to draw the 
line of demarkation to what consti- 
tutes “disqualifying interests’ and 
who should ity but rather 
clined toward the Commission as a 
being the judge of the qualifications of a 
member to sit in movuted cases. 
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determin: in 
whole 


President Receives 
Ambassador From 


Republic of Chile 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


dered to the cause of Continental good 
will and peace by deciding, as Arbitrator. 
an old controversy between sister nations, 
in an Award will bring about the 
reestablishment friendly relations 
they maintained past 
constituted 
policies. 

“I express my fervent hope for the eve: 
increasing prosperity of the United States 
of America for Your Excellency’s 
personal happiness 


which 
of the 
whiciu 


foreign 


in the and 


a tradition in their 


and 


The reply of President Coolidge was, in 
full, as follows 
“Mr. Ambassado1 

“It affords me great pleasure to receive 
from you a copy of the letters which ac- 
eredit you as Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of Chile near the 
Government of the United States. 

“The triendly relations so long exisi- 


ing between our countries afford great sat- 
isfaction to the Government and people of 
the United States, assure that 
you may always upon the cordial 
cooperation of the officials of this Govern- 
ment in the endeavor strengthen still 
further the bonds of friendship and mutual 


and 1 you 


count 


io 


esteem which happily unite our countries 
and to which you refer in such felicitous 
terms and to promote, 2s well, commercial 
intercourse between them 

“I have not failed to note your generous 
remarks with regard to the steps now 
being taken in the interest of peace and 


good will on the American continent in 
endeavor to reach an honorable and 
manent settlement of a question that 
for so long a time disturbed the 
of two sister republics 

“It is my hope. Mr. Ambassador, that 
your stay in this country will be in all 
respects a pleasant one and that you will 
derive every from 
journ in 


an 

per 
has 
relations 


( 
satisfaction your so 
Washington 
cama ened 
| Leather Imports Increase. 
The United States during the first two 
months of 1926, imported 349,993 pairs of 
leather footwear. at $581,016, 
compared with imports of similar goods 
amounting to 274,621 pairs valued at $401,- 
during the correspending period of 
1925, according to Arthur B. Butman, Chief 
of the Shoe Manufacturers 
Division of the Department of Commerce, 
« in a statement made public March 24. 
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1924, and Dec. 31, 1926, respectively. | Rio Grande: [agle Pass, Tex., bridge. H. 

Feb. 24, 1926, over under the rule. | RR. 4034: Mr. Garner. Passed House 
Potash Deposits: Investigation S. 1921, Mr. Feb. 1, 1926. Hidalgo, Tex., bridge. H. 

Sheppard, ‘Texas. Referred Com. on F.. 4033: Mr. Garner. Passed House Jan. 

Agriculture, Mar. 19. Reported with 18, 1926. In Senate referred to Com- 

amendments. S. Rept. 318. merce Jan 19, 1926. Presidio, Tex., 
Potean River Dam: [1]. R. 4080, Mr. Wingo, bridge. 

Ark. Referred Com. on Interstate Com., | Rumania, debt settiement. I. R. 6772; 

Mar. 10. Rept. H. Rept. 498 Mr. Burion. Reported from Ways and 
Potash, to promote mining on public do |} Means Jan. 7, 1926; Report No. 46. 

main. TY. R. 5243. Referred IH. Com. | Passed House Jan. 16, 1926. 

on Public Lands; Mar. 11 reported with , S. 1139, Mr. Smoot. ‘To authorize the \set- 
' amendments. H. Rept. 508. tlement of the indebtedness of the King- 
| Potomac River: George Washington dom of Rumania to the United States of 
| Wakefield Memorial bridge. I. Rm. 8908 | America. Dec. 19, 1926, Mr. Smoot, Com- 






mitte on Finance without amendment. 


Mr. Moore of Virginia. Reported from : : : : 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Feb. Sacramento River, modify project for 
11, 1926: Report No. 24, House. Passed | control of. HI. R. 5965; Mr. Curry. Re- 


i | ported from Flood Control Jan. 28, 1926; 


liouse Mar. j te 
Montgomery County, Md., and Fairfax Report No. 155. House. 
County, Va., bridge. H. R. 7823; Mr. | St. Francis River: Cody, Ark., bridge. H. 


Newton of Missouri. Reported from In- R. 9095; Mr. Driver. Reported from In- 


terstate and Foreign Commerce Feb. 11, terstate and Foreign Commerce Feb. 

1926: Report No. 268, House Passed 24, 1926; Report No. 367. House. Passed 

Tlouse Mar. 1. House March 1. teferred to Senate 
| Power Plant: Building H. R. 5258: Mr. Committee on Commerce. Reported with 
| Fliiott. Ind. For Bureau of Standards amendment. Senate Report 275. 

in Dist. of Col., authorizing construction Amended, passed Senate. Wouse con- 

of and appropriation therefor. Refer- curs Senate amendment. 

red to Com. on Public Buildings Mar. 17. | Saint Louis River: Duluth & Superior 





| 
| Reported to Wouse with amendments. | Bridge Co., bridge, permit timber frame 
|} (H. Rept. 569.) trestle instead of fixed span. S§S. 2281. 
: Prohibition: Treasury Deparument em- Passed Senate Feb. 17, 1926. Referred 
| ployes, place under civil service. H. R. to Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
| 2§21; Mr. Crampton Reported from Feb. 18, 1926. {fTouse. Submarine cable 
| Civil Service Feb. 11, 1926; Report No. serving Oliver, Wis., to legalize. H. R. 
| 273, House. 7455; Mr. Carss. Reported from Inter- 
| Public Buildings: Abandoned lands and, — one eee Feb. 12, 
authorize sale of. H. R. 7178; Mr. Witiett.| 4976: Report No. 270. Hous. Pasess 
Reported from Public Buildings and lfouse March 1. Referred to Senate 
Grounds Feb. 24, 1926: Report No. 872, Committee on Commerce 
| House. Mareh 15 amended pussed Samoa—American, authorize appropria- 
| House. Referred to Senate Committee on tion for repair of damages, etc. H. R. 
| Public Buildings 8911: Mr. Butler. Reported from Naval 
| gs. F . : 
: i Affairs Feb. 5. 1926; Report No. 203. 
: indy CinmtOHatl » 6559: 4 i 
General construction bill. Ti. R. % : Mr. | Passed House Féb.' 18. 1926 




















| Klett. Reported from Public Buildings | San Antonio, Tex., grant portion of Fort 
ane Grounds ca ae, rg Mage ty ae. | Sam Housten Military Reservation to 
| a ae a 7 _— | for street purposes. H. R. 3996; Mr. 
| S. Mepert Mo. amr a. = porae | Wurzbach. Reported from Military Af- 
Fernald, Committee on Public Build- faira Feb. 3, 1926: Report No. 183, 
ings and Grounds, with amendments. Pasied House Feb. 18, 1986. 
S. 3368, Mr. ecliaa aed me oe - Te. ‘anta Barbara County, Calif., grant right 
tain disbursing officers of the office of to public bathing beach on public land 
Superintenent State, War, and Navy | @ o510. Wasiel Maaess wi 2 cana 
Department Buildings. Jan. 13, 1923; Mr. } Pahoa és Public Panak Feb. 3. 1996. 
Means, Committe on Claims, without |  j. norted Feb. 27, 1926; Report No. 421., 
amendment. aes 
Public Lands: Aspialt, gilsonite, elater- | _ 
ate, ete., provide disposition of. H. R. Screw Thread Commission, National, ex 
5385; Mr. Colton. Reported from Public tend life of. fi. R. 264; Mr. Tilson. Re- 
Lands Feb. 25, 1926; Report No. 379, ported from Coinage, Weights, and 
House. Passed House Feb. 15, 1926. Measures Feb. 5, 1926; Report No. 198. 
| Irrigation projects, town sites. withdraw Passed House Feb. 10, 1926. 

from public entry. S. 1856. Passed Sen- | Securities, fraudulent. prevent use of 
| ate Feb. 15, 1926. Referred to Irrigation | mails and other means of interstate 
and Reclamation Feb. 17, 1926, House. commerce to promote sale of. H. R. 52: 
| Lands owned by United States (1. R Mr. Denison. Reported from Interstate 
| 9455; Mr. Johnson, Ky.) in Bardstown. and Foreign Commerce Dec. 22, 1925; 
Ky., to dedicate as public thorough- Report No. 34. House. 

fare. Referred to Committee on Public | state highways, Virginia. S. 2852; Mr. 

Buildings. Feb. 24 reported to House. Capper, Kans., grading and maintenance. 
| Report 373. . Referred Sen, Com. on Dist. of Columbia 

Mining Lands: H. R. 7752: Mr. Leavitt. Mar. 15. Reported to Senate, S. Rept. 

| Mont., leasing for mining purposes Re- 377. 
ferred to Committee on Indian Affairs. | stockton, Calif., grant public lands to for 
Jan, 21 reported with amendments flood control. H. R. 5961; Mr. Curry. 
Hlouse Report 140. Reported from Public Lands Jan. 22, 
| National Forests, agreement between 1926: Report No. 143 Passed House 
States for conversation of forests and Feb. 1, 1926. S. 2286. Passed Senate 
| water supply. H. R. 9039. Ref. com. Feb. 17, 1926. Referred to Public Lands 
| on Agriculture Mar. 5 teported to Hob. 18. 1598 ‘House. 
| House. (H. reported, 460.) Sugar transaction of Robert A. Watson 
| Forest Lands. S. 3108, Mr. Norris, Neb., with Argentine Republic. Authorize 
to promote the continuous production of President to require United States 
timber. Referred to Com. on Agricul: Sugar Equalization Board to adjust H. 
| ture, Mar. 10. Reported Sen. Rept. 820. R. Mr. Lehtbach. teported from 
| Nonmetallic Mineral Deposits. HH. R. haciodiada: dae: Se. kas Gabe Se. 
7372. Mr. Sinnott. Oregon Referred {37 Teed. 
| Com. on Public Lands; Mar. 11 reported | Suinnur. gs. $186: Mr. Ransdell, La. Pro- 
with amendments. H. Rept. 509, mote production upon public domain. 

Railroads, right of way. H. R. 797%: Mr. Dihatvat A Akin On. Bubs Dandi: dais: 
Rarker, Calif. Granting right of way >. Reporied &. Regt, 118. 
through public lands. Referred to Com. ee 
on Public Lands Mar. 3. Reported to | Sun River project. Fort Shaw division, 
House. (I. Rept. 440) Mar. 16: passed school land grant. UH. R. 187: Mr. Lea- 
House Mar. 17; referred to Sen, Com. on vitt. @Passed House Feb. 1, 1926. 

Public Lands. Mar. 22, Passed Senate. | Susquehanna’ River: Wrightsville and 

State of Idaho. H. J. 171: Mr. French, | ‘Columbia, Pa., bridge. H. R. 3794; Mr. 





| 


Tennessee River: Guntersville, Ala., H. 


Trath iu fabric or 


Tariff Act. U. J. Res. 148; Mr. Wurzbach: 
Texas. Extending time which cattle 
that have crossed. the boundary line 
may be returned duty tree. Referred 


Com. on Way and Means: Mar. 9 passed 
House; Mar. 10 referred S. Com. on 
Finance. 

R, 
teported from Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Feb. 11, 
1926; Report No. 266. Passed House 
and Senate. London, Tenn., bridge. H. 
R. 8462; Mr. Taylor of Tennessee. Re- 
ported from Interstate and Foreign Com- 


8536; Mr. Allgood. 


merce Feb. 17, 1926: Report No. 310. 
ITouse. Scottsboro, Ala., bridge. H. R. 
8388; Mr. Almon. Reported from Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Feb. 11, 
1926; Report No. 254. House Passed 
House; passed Senate. Whitesburg 
Ferry, Ala., bridge. H. R. 8389 Mr. Al- 
mon. Reported from Interstate and 


Foreign Commerce Feb. 1, 
No. House. 
Passed Senate. 


1926; Report 
Passed House Mar. 1; 


255. 


Tombigbee River: Aliceville, Ala.. bridge. 
Hf. R. 8382; Mr. Bankhead. Reported 
from Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Feb. 11, 1926; Report No. 252. House. 
Passed Hfouse Mar. 1: passed Senate. 
Builer-Linden road, Choctaw County, 
Ala., bridge. If. R. 8391; Mr. McDuffie. 
Reported from Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Feb. 11, 1926; Report No. 257. 
Pased ftlouse Mar. 1: passed Senate. 
Gainesville, Ala., bridge. Passed ITouse 
Mar. !. House. Jackson, Ala.. bridge. 
Hf. R. 8390; Mr. McDuffle. Reported from 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Feb. 


11, 1926 Report 256. House. 
Hfouse Mar. 1: passed Senate. 


Passed 


the misbranding bill, te 
prevent misbranding of articles in com- 


merce, il. R. 3904: Mr. Merritt. Com- 
merce Dec. 19, 1925; Report No. 17. 
Ilouse. Sen. 1618, Mr. Capper, Kans. 
Referred S. Com. on Interstate Com- 
merce. Mar. 9, reported with amend- 


ment, S. Rept. 308. 


Unknown soldier, authorize completion of 
memorial to. H. J. Res. 83: Mr. Luce. 
Reported from Library Jan. 5, 1926; Re- 
port Nc. 41. House. S. J. Res. 51; Mr. 
Fess. Feb. 1926—Mr. Fess, Commit- 
tee on the Library, without amendment. 
Passed Senate. Reconsidered Mar. 22. 

Veterans: Aliens, extend certain naturali- 
zation privileges to. H. R. 7176: Mr. 
Bacon. teported from Immigration and 
Naturalization Jan. 28, 1926; Report No. 
157. Tlouse Calendar. Laid on table 
Mar. 1, 1926. H. R. 9761 passed in lieu. 
H. R. $761; Mr. Bacon. Reported from 
Immigration and Naturalization Feb. 25, 
1926; Report No. 382. Passed House 
Mar. 1, 1926 Referred Sen. Com. on 
Immigration 

World War. H. R. 16 
Adjusted compensation. 


99 


ra 


Mr. Green, Lowa, 
Referred Com. 


on Way and Means; Mar. 13; reported 
to House. H. Rept. 554. 
War Trophies. H. J, Res. 114. Mr. Wain- 


wright, N. Y., directing Secretary of War 
to allot war trophies to American Legion. 
Referred to Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. Mar. 19 reported with amend- 
ments. House Report 589. 


White Plains battle field, erect monument 
upon. H. R. 3990: Mr. Wainwright. Re- 
ported from Library Jan 5, 1926: Repert 
No. 39. Recommitted to the Committee 
on Library Jan. 7, 1926. 

White River: Barry County, Mo.—Séc 22, 
T. 22, bridge. H. R. 8909; Mr. Manlove. 
Reported from Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, Feb. 24, 1926; Report No. 
364. House. Passed House Mar. 1, 
Passed Senate Mar. Sec. 6, Tae 
bridge. H. R. 8910: Mr. Manlove. Re- 
ported from Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Feb. 24, 1926; Report No. 
365. Passed House Mar. |. Passed Sen-* 
ate Mar, 22. H. 
R. 7904; Mr. Oldfield. from 
Interstate and Foreign Feb, 
i, 1926; Report No. 249 


22 


Des Arc, Ark., bridge. 
Reported 

Commerce 
House. 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE UNITED STATES TARIFF COMMISSION 








Functions of the Government’s Agency For Adjustment of Rates of Import Duties 
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This Board Administers the Flexible Tariff Provisions 































HE Commission was created by act of Congress approved Sep- 
tember 8, 1916. Itvhas authority to investigate the adminis- 
tration, operation and effects of the customs laws and their re- 

lation to the Federal revenues. 

The law directs that the Commission shall put at the disposal of 
the President, the Ways and Means Committe of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and the Finance Committee of the Senate, whenever re- 
quested, all of the information at its command, and shall make such 
investigations and reports as may be requested by the President .or 
either branch of Congress. 

The Commission has power to investigate the tariff relations between 
the United States and foreign countries, the volume of importations 
compared with domestic production and consumption, and conditions, 
causes and effects relating to competition of foreign industries, includ- 
ing dumping and cost of production. 

The Commission is authorized to conduct investigations to assist 
the President to’ modify the rates of duties and classifications fixed. 

Section 315 provides that the Commission shall make investigations 
to assist the President in ascertaining the differences in costs of pro- 
duction in the United States and in foreign countries. The findings 
of the Commission shall be reported to the. President, who is author- 
ized, when he finds that such differences are not equalized by the 
rates of duties prescribed, to determine and proclaim such changes 
in classification, or increases or decreases of duties, witnin a wintit 
of 50 per certt thereof, as will effectuate such equalization. When the 
President shall find, however, that such proceedings will not equalize 
the said differences in costs of production, he is authorized to direct 
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that ad valorem duties upon the articles covered by such findings 
shall be based upon the American selling price thereof as defined in 
Section 402 of the act. 

The Commission is authorized under Section 316 to investigate 
unfair methods of competition and unfair acts in the importation 
of articles into the United States. or in their sale after importation. 
When the findings and recommendations of the Commission, upon 
its investigation Of such acts, justify the President in doing so, he is 
authorized to determine and assess additional duties within prescribed 
limits upon articles covered by such findings, or, in extreme cases, 
to exclude: such articles from entry. ' 

A copy of the findings is required to be sent to the importer or con- 
signee of the articles affected thereby and shall be conclutsive, sub- 
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ject only to rehearing by consent of the Commission or to appeal on 
questions of law only to the United States Court of Customs Appeals 
or to review by the United States Supreme Court on certiorari. 

Under the provisions of Section 317 the Commission is required 
to be informed whether any foreign country discriminates against 
the commerce of the United States. The Commission is required to 
report to the Presidemt with its recommendations any such discrimi- 
nations which it may find to exist, and upon such findings, when con- 
firmed by him, the President is authorized to specify and detlare upon 
articles wholly or in part the growth or product of such country such 
new and additional duties as will offset such burdens, or he may ex- 
clude from importation articles from such country. Such new or 
additional duties are limited, however, to not to exceed 50 per cent 
ad valorem. 

Section 318 of the Tariff Act approved September 21, 1922, pro- 
vides the Commission shall ascertain conversion costs of production 
of articles in the principal growing, producing, or manufacturing cen- 
ters of the United States, whenever in the opinion of the Commission 
it is practicable, and shall ascertain such costs in foreign countries 
whenever in the opinion of the Commission such costs are necesstry 
for comparison with the costs in the United States and can be reason- 
ably ascertained. 

The Commission ts also directed to describe and keep on file samples 
of imported articles and articles of the United States which are com- 
parable: to ascertain the import costs of such foreign articles. and 
the selling prices in the United States of such articles of the United 
States. 
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This is the eighth of a series of 
charts showing in detail the or- 
ganization of each Independent 
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and the division of legislative 
work by committees of Congress. 
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